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PREFACE. 



*^^^^>^>^\^— 



The present Ydume is a republication, with corrections 
and large additions, of several short Works which I printed 
a few years ago separately; and which, having passed 
through more or fewer editions, have become out of print : 
I have thus been furnished with an opportunity of revising 
and consolidating them. These works were: <'The Ve- 
racity of the Books of Moses;" <<The Veracity of the His- 
torical Scriptures ot the Old Testament ;'' and ^ The Ve- 
racity of the Goqpeb and Acts," argued from undesigned 
coincidences to be found in them when compared in their 
several parts ; and in the last instance, when compared 
also with the Writings of Jos^hus. They were all of 
them originally the substance of Sermons delivered before 
the Univeisity, some in a Course of Hubean Lectures, 
others on various occasions. And though two of them, 
the Veracity of the Books of Hoses, and the Veracity of 
the Gospeb and Acts, were divested of the form of Ser- 
mons before publication ; the third, The Veracity of the 
Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament (which consti- 
tuted the Hulsean Lectures) still retained it I have 
thought that by reducing this to the same shape as the 
rest, and combining it with them, the wh<^ would present 
a continued argument, or rather a continued series of in- 
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ly PREFACE. 

dependent arguments, for the Yeracity of the Scriptures, 
of which the effect would be greater than that of the 
separate works could be, which might be read perhaps out 
of the natural order, and which were not altogether uni- 
form in their plan. But as this test of veracity proved ap- 
plicable, though in a less degree, for reasons I have as- 
signed elsewhere^ to thb Prophetical Scripiutes also, I have 
introduced into the present Volume in its proper place, evi- 
dence of the same kind which had been long lying by me, 
for the Yetacity of some tif those Writihgs ; thus employ- 
ing one and the same toubhstone of truth, to verify suc- 
cesisively the Books of Moses, the Historical Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, the Prophetical, and the Gospels and 
Acts, in their order. 

Hie argument, as my readers Will of course be aware, 
is an extension of that of the HortB PouUtkb^ and which 
originated, as was generally supposed, vAih Dr. Paley. 
But Dr. Turton,' the present bishop of Ely, has rendered 
die claims of Dr. Paley to the first conception of it doubt- 
fbl, by producing a passage fix>m the conclurion of Dr. 
Doddridge^s Intrbduction to his Paraphrase and Notes oft 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, to the following 
effect. 

"Whoever reads over St PauPs Epistles with atten- 
tion will discern such intrinsic chstracters in their genuine- 
ness, and the divine authority of the doctrines they con- 

\ In hk^'Natiira] Theology oontfdeMd with lelbreBoe to ^^ 
UfoovBe," dec p. 89. 
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PHEFACE. V 

laixi, as w^l peij^iape produce in him a stitmgc^r ^coavicUcm 
than all the external e^vide^ijice with which they are a,t;teAd* 
ed. To which we may add, that the exact coincidence qb- 
servaUe between the many aUusims to particular ^cts, in 
t^b, as well as in other Epistles, and the account of the 
facts theiQ9elveii as they are recorded in the History of the 
Acfy, is a fcps^l^a^le co^pf^mfiation of the truth of each.'' 
Be this however as it may, Dr. Paley first brought the 
argument to light in support of the Epistles of St. Paul ; 
and I ^,m not aware that it has since been deliberately ap- 
plied to any other of the sacced.booto, except by Dr. Graves, 
in two of his Lectures on the Pentateuch, to that portion 
of ho^y writ. Much, however, of the same kind of testi- 
mony I have no dQ^bt h^ escaped all of us ; and still re- 
mains to.be detected by fixture writers on the Evidences. 
For myself, though I may not lay claim to the merit (what- 
ever it may be) of actually discovering all the examples of 
oonsistency without contrivance, which I shall bring for- 
ward in this volume, — ^indeed, I could not myself now trace 
to their beginnings thoughts which have progressively ao- 
cumulated^ — and though in many cases, where the detec- 
tion was my own, I may have found, on examination, that 
there were others who had fcwrestalled me, qui nostra ante 

1 I ha^ aTailedmjielf in Uub repvib]ication,of aeTeral soggertioni on the 
•abject of the Patriarchal Chuich, (No. i Part i.) oflfered to me some yeaw 
ago in a letter by the Rct. J. W. Buigon of W<wcc8ter College, Oxfiwrd ; and 
of one coincidenoe (No. xi. Part it.) communicated to me in rabetance, by 
letter also, by the Rev. J. Daniel, of St. John's College, Cambridge, sooB 
after the firrt Edition of thp Veracity of Uie Goepele came out 
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nos, yet most of them I have not seen noticed by com- 
mentators at all, and scarcely any of them in that light i^ 
which only I regard them, as grounds of Evidence. It 
is to this application, therefore, of Expositions, often in 
themselves sufficieptly fieimiliar, that I have to beg the can- 
did attention of my readers ; and if I shaU frequently bring 
out of the treasures of God's word, or of the interpretation 
of God's word, '< things oU," the use that I make of them 
may not perhaps be thought so. • 

As the argument for the Veracity of the Gospels and 
Acts, derived from undesigned coincidences, discoverable 
between them and the Writings of Josephus, does not laD 
within the general design of this work, as now constructed, 
and yet is related to it, and important in itself, I have 
thought it best not to suppress, but to throw it into an Ap- 
pendix. 

CAMBRIDeB, 

May S, 1847. 
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THE VERACITY 



OF 



THE BOOKS OF MOSES. 



PART L 

It is my intention to argue in the Mowing pages the 
Veracity of the Books of Scripture, from the instances they 
contain of coincidence without design^ in their several 
parts. On the nature of this argument I shall not much 
enlarge, but refer my readers for a general view of it to the 
short dissertation prefixed to the Horce Patdince of Dr. 
Paky, a work where it is employed as a test of the veracity 
of St Paul's Epistles with singular felicity and force, and 
for which suitable incidents were certainly much more 
abundant than those which any other portion of Scripture 
of the same extent provides ; still, however, if the instances 
which I can offer, gathered from the remainder of Holy 
Writ, are so numerous and of such a kind as to preclude 
the possibility of their being the effect of accident, it is 
enough. It does not require many circumstantial coinci- 
dences to determine the mind of a jury as to the credibility 
of a witness in our courts, even where the life of a fellow- 
creature is at stake. I say this, not as a matter of charge, 
but as a matter of fact, indicating the authority which at- 
taches to this species of evidence, and the confidence uni- 
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8 THE VBRACITT OF THE • PART I. 

versally eDtertained that it cannot deceive. Neither should 
it be forgotten, that an argument thus popular, thus ap- 
• pUcable to the affitirs of common life as a test of truth, 
derives no smajl value when enlisted in the cause of 
Revelation, from the readiness with which it is appre- 
hended and admitted by mankind at lajrge ; and from the 
simplicity of the nature of its appeal ; for it 8[Nrings out of 
the documents, the truth of which it is intended to sustain, 
and terminates in them ; so that he who has these, has 
the defence of them. 

2. Nor is this all. The argument deduced from coinci- 
dence without design has further claims, because, if well 
made out, it establishes |he authors of the several books 
of Scripture as independent witnesses to the fects they 
relate; and this, whether they consulted each other's 
writings, or not ; for the coincidences, if good for any- 
thing, are su<^h as could not result from combination, 
mutual understanding, or arrangement If any which I 
may bring forward may seem to be such as might have so 
arisen, they are only to be reckoned ill-choisen, and dis- 
missed. For it is no small merit of this argument, that it 
consists of parts, one or more of which (if they be thought 
unsound) may be detached without any dissolution of the 
reasoning as a whole. Undesignedness must be apparent 
in the coincidences, or they are not to the purpose. In 
our argument we defy people to sit down together, or 
transmit their writings one to another, and produce the 
like. Truths known independently to each of them, must 
be at the bottom of documents having such discrepancies 
and such agreements as these in question. The point, 
therefore, whether the authors of the books of Scripture 
have or have not copied from one another, which in the 
case of some of them has been so much labored, is thus 
rendered a matter of comparative indifference. Let them 
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PART I. BOOKS OF MOSES. 9 

have sob^one, still by our argument their independence 
would be secured, and the nature of their testimony be 
shown to be such as could only result from their separate 
knowledge of substantial facts. 

3. I will add another consideration which seems to me 
to deserve serious attention : that in several instances the 
jprobable truth of a ndrade is involved in the coincidence. 
This b a point which we should distinguish from the 
general drift of the argument itself. The general drift of 
our argument is this, thaftwhen we see the writers of the 
Scriptures clearly telling the truth in those cases where we 
have the means of checking their accounts, — when we 
see that they are artless, consistent, veracious writers, 
where we have the opportunity of examining the fieu^t, it 
is reasonable to believe that they are telling the truth in 
those cases where we have not the means of checking 
them, — that they are veracious where we have not the 
means of putting them to proof. But the argument I am 
now pressing is distinct from this. We are hereby called 
upon, not merely to assent that Moses and the author of 
the Book of Joshua, for example ; or Isaiah and the author 
of the Book of Kings ; or St Matthew and St. Luke ; 
speak the truth when they record a miracle, because we 
know them to speak the truth in many other matters, 
(though this would be only reasonable where there is no 
impeachment of their veracity whatever,) but we are called 
upon to believe a particular miracle, because the very dr- 
cumstances which attend it furnish the coincidence. I 
look upon this as a point of very great importance. I do 
not say that the coincidence in such a case establishes 
the mimcle, but that by establishing the truth of ordinary 
incidents which involve the miracle, which compass the 
miracle round about, and which cannot be separated from 
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10 THE VEEACITT OF THE PAET I. 

the mirade without the utter laceratioD of the hbtory 
itself, it goes very near to establish it 

4. On the whole, it is surely a striking hct, and one 
that could scarcely happen in any continuous fsible, how- 
ever cunningly devised, that annals written by so many 
handsj embracing so many generations of men, relating to 
so many different states of society, abounding in super- 
natural incidents throughout, when brought to this same 
touchstone of truth, undesignetimess, should still not flinch 
from it ; and surely the character of a hbtory, like the 
character of an individual, when attested by vouchers not 
of one femily, or of one place, or of one date only, but by 
such as speak to it under various relations, in different 
situations, and at divers periods of time, can scarcely 
deceive us. 

Perhaps I may add, that the turn which biblical criti- 
cism has of late years taken, gives the peculiar argument 
here employed the advantage of being the word in season : 
and whilst the articulation of Scripture (so to speak), 
occupied with its component parts, may possibly cause it 
to be leas regarded than it should be in the mass and as a 
whole, the effect of this argument is to establish the gen- 
eral truth of Scripture, and with that to content itself; its 
general truth, I mean, considered with a reference to all 
practical purposes, which is our chief concern : and thus 
to pluck the sting out of those critical difficulties, however 
numerous and however minute, which in themselves have a 
tendency to excite our suspicion and trouble our peace. Its 
effect, I say, is to establish the general truth of Scripture, 
because by this investigation 1 find occasional tokens of ve- 
racity, such as cannot, I think, mislead us, breaking out, as 
the volume is unrolled, unconnected, unconcerted, unlooked 
for ; tokens which I hail as guarantees for more facts than 
they actually cover ; as spots which truth has singled out 
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PART I. BOOKS OF MOSES. 11 

whereon to set her seal, in testunony that the whole docu- 
ment, of which they are a part, is her own act and deed ; 
as pass-words, with which the Providence of God has taken 
care to furnish his ambassadon, which, though often trifling 
in themselves, and having no proportion (it may be) to the 
length or importance of the tidings they accompany, are 
still enough to prove the bearers to be in the confidence of 
their Almighty Sovereign, and to be qualified to execute 
the general commission Sdth which they are charged 
under his authority. , 

I shall produce the instances of coincidence without 
design which I have to offer, in the order of the Books of 
Scripture that supply them, beginning with the Books of 
Moses. But before I proceed to individual cases, I will 
endeavor to develop a principle upon which the Book of 
Genesis goes as a wholes for this is in itself an example 
oi consistency. 



There may be those who look upon the Book of 
Genesis as an epitome of the general history of the world 
in its early ages, and of the private history of certain 
fiimilies more distinguished than the rest. And so it is, 
and on a first view it may seem to be little else ; but if we 
consider it more closely, I think we may convince ourselves 
of the truth of this proposition, that it contains /rog'm^n^^ 
{as it were) of the fabric of a Patriarchal Churchy frag- 
ments scattered indeed and imperfect, but capable of com- 
bination, and when combined, consistent as a whole. 
Now it is not easy to imagine that any impostor would 
set himself to compose a book upon a plan so recondite ; 
nor, if he did, would it be possible for him to execute it as 
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12 THE VEB^CITT OF THE PABT I. 

it is executed here. For the incideiu^ wluck gQ to prove 
this proposition axe to be picked out from lufoong m^ny 
others, and on being brought together by ourselves, they 
are found to agree together as parts of a system, thou^ 
they are not contemplated as. such, or at least are not pro- 
duced as such, by the author himself. 

I am aware that, whilst we are endeavoring to obtain a 
view of such a Patriarchal Church by the glimpses af- 
forded us in Genesis, .there is a danger of our theology 
becoming visionary : — ^it is a search upon which the imagi- 
nation enters with alacrity, apd readily breaks its bpunds 
— it has done so in former times and in our own. StiH 
the principle of such investigation is good ; for out of God's 
book, as out of God's world, more may be oftep concluded 
than our philosophy at first suspects. The principle is 
good, for it is sanctioned by our liord himself^ who re- 
proaches the Sadducees with not knowing those Scriptures 
which they received, because they had not deduced the 
doctrine of a future state from the words of Moses, '^ I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob," though the doctrine was there if they would but 
have sought it out One consideration, however, we must 
take along with us in this inquiry, that the Books of 
Moses are in most cases a very incomplete history of facts 
— telling something and leaving a great deal untold — 
abounding in chasms which cannot be filled up — not, 
therefor^, to be lightly esteemed even in their hints, for 
hints are often all that they offer. 

The proofs of this are .numberless ; but as it is impor- 
tant to my argument that the thing itself should be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind, I will name a few. Thus if we 
read the history of Joseph as it is given in the 37th chapter 
of Genesis, where his brethren first put him into the pit 
and then sell him to the Ishmaelits, we might conclude 
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that be was himsdf quite passive in the whole transaction^ 
Yet when the brothers happen to talk together upon this 
same subject many years afterwards in Egypt, they say 
one to another, "We are eerily guilty concerning our 
brotheri in that we saw the anguish of his soul when he 
besought us^ and we would not hear."' All these fervent 
entreaties are sunk in the direct history of the event, and 
only come out by accident after alL As another instance. 
The simple account of Jacob's rductance to part with Ben* 
jamin, would lead us to suppose that it was etpressed and 
overcome in a short time, and with no great effort. Yet 
we kicidentaQy hear from Judah that this femily struggle 
(for such it seems to have been) had occupied as much 
time as would have sufficed for a Journey to Egypt and 
badt.* As a third instance. The several Uesriogs which 
jTacob bestows on his scms have probably a reference to the 
past as well as to tbe/tiAire fortunes of each. In the case 
of Reuben, the allusion happens to be a drcumstance in 
his life^ with which we are already acquainted; here, 
therefore, we understand the old man's address* ; but in 
the case of several at least of his other sons, where there 
are (^obably similar allusions to events in their lives too, 
wluoh have not, faow^ever, been left on record, there is much 
that is obscure — the brevity of the previous narmtive not 
supplying us with the proper key to the blessing. As a 
fourth instance. The address <rf Jacob on his death-bed to 
Reuben, to which I have just referred, shovrs how deeply 
Jacob resented the wrong done him by this son many years 
before, and proves what a breach H must have made be- 
tween Ihctoi at the time ; yet alt that is said of it in the 
Mosaic faistory is, ''and Israel heard it^*— not a syllable 
more. It is needless to multiply instances ; all that I wish 
to impress is this, that in the Book of Genesis a hint is 
>*Oea.xB.^. txmLlO. txliz.4. «zizt.». 
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14 THE YERACITT OF THE F^l^T I. 

not to be wasted, but improved; and that he who expects 
every probable deduction from Scripture to be made oui 
complete in all its parts before he will admit it, expects 
more than he will in many cases meet with, and will learn 
much less than he might otherwise learn. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I shall now 
proceed to collect the detached incidents in Genesis which 
appear to pwit out the existence of a Pairiarthal Church. 
And the circumstance of so many incidents tending to this 
one centre, diough evidently without beifig marshalled or 
furranged, implies veracity in the reoord itself; for it is a 
very comprehensive instance of ooinddeMe wUheui design 
in the several parts of that record. 

1. First, then, the Patriarchs seem to have had places 
set apart for the worship of God, consecrated, as it were, 
especially to His service. To do things '* before the Lord/* 
is a phrase not unfrsquently occurring, and generally in a 
local sense. Cain and Abel appear to have broi^t thdr 
offerings to the same spot — ^it might be, (as some have 
thought,)! to the East of the Garden, where the symbdb 
of God's presence were displayed ; and when Gain is ban- 
ished from his first dwelling, and driven to wander up(m 
the earth, he is said to have ''gone out from the presence 
of the Lord f^ as though^ in the land where he was hence- 
forward to live, he would no longer have access to the spot 
where God had more esperially set lus name : or it might 
be a sacred tent, for it is told Cain, '' if thou doest not weB, 
sin, (i. e. a sin-offering) lieth at the door ;"' and we know 
that the sacrifices were constantly brought to the door of 
the Tabernacle, in later times.* Again, when the angeb 
bad left Abraham, and were gone towards Sodom, " Abrar 

1 Hooker, EccL PoL b. t.^ 11. Vide Mr. Faber^i Three DispeoMtionf, 
▼ol. I. p. 8 ; and comp. Wiidom, tz. 9. 
sOen.i?. 16. 'Ib.ir.T « See LiglrtfiMt, i a 
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ham," we read, << stood yet before the Lord^^^ i. e. be staid 
to plead with GoA for Sodom in the place best suited to 
such a service, the place where prayer was wont to be 
made ; and accordingly it follows immediately after, '' and 
Abraham drew near and said f^ and again, the next day, 
'^ Abraham gat up early in the morning," (probably his 
usual hour of prayer,) << to. the place where he stood before 
the Lord^^^ the same where he had put up his intercessions 
to God the day before ; in short, the place where he ''built 
an altar unto the Lord," when he first came to dwell in 
the plain of Mamre,* for that was still the scene of this 
transaction. Again, of Rebekah we read, that when the 
children struggled mthin her, ''die went to inquire of the 
Lord," and an answer was received prophetic of the different 
fortunes of those children.* And when Isaac contempla- 
ted blessing his s(xi, which was a religious act, a solenm 
appeal to God to remember His covenant unto Abraham, 
it was to be done " before the Lord!^ The place might 
be as I have just said, an altar such as was put up by 
Abraham at Hebron, by Isaac at Beer-sheba, or by Jacob 
at Beth-el, where they respectively dwelt ;^ it might be, as 
I have also suggested, a separate tent, and a tent actually 
was set apart by Moses outside the camp, before the Tab- 
ernacle was erected, where every one repaired who sought 
the Lord ^ or it might be a separate part of a chamber 
of the tent ; but however that was, the expression is a defi- 
nite one, and relates to some appointed quarter to which 
the fiimily resorted for purposes of devotion. Accord- 
ingly the very same expression is used in after-times, when 
the Tabernacle had been set up, confessedly as the place 
where the people were to assemble for prayer and sacrifice. 

1 Gen. ZTB. Si t ni. ziriiL S3. > lb. zix. 97. 

4 n>. xm. 18. • n>. ZXT. 98. • lb. unrii. 1. 

7 See Gen. zin. 18; xzvi. 95; xxxr. 6. * Bxod. zxzm. 7. 
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<< He shall offer it of his own voluntary will at the door of 
the Tabernacle of the congregation before the Lord, and 
he shall kill the bullock before the Lord,^^ ^ Three times 
in the year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy 
God in the place which he shall choose."' Here there can 
be no question as to the meaning of the phrase ; it occurs, 
indeed, some five-and-thirty times in the last four books of 
Moses, and in all as significant of the place set apart for 
the worship of God. I conclude therefore that in those pas- 
sages of Genesis which I have quoted, Moses employs the 
same expression in the same sense.- 

Such are some of the hints which seem to point to 
places oi patriarchal worship* 

2. In like manner, and by evidences of the same indirect 
and imperfect kind, I gather that there were persons 
whose business it was to perform the rites of that worship 
— not perhaps their sole business, but their appropriate 
business. Whether the first-bom was by right of birth 
the priest also has been doubted ; at the same time it is 
obvious that this circumstance would often, perhaps gener- 
ally where there was no impediment, point him out as the 
fit person to keep alive in his own household the fear of 
that God who alone could make it to prosper. Persons, 
however, invested with the sacerdotal office there undoubt- 
edly were; such was Melchizedeck "the Priest of the 
Most High God," as he is expressly called,' and the func- 
tions of his ministry he publicly performs towards Abraham, 
blessing him as God's servant, as the instrument by which 
His arm had overthrown the confederate kings, and re- 
ceiving from Abraham a tenth of the spoil, which could be 
nothing but a religious offering, and which indeed, as such, 
is the ground of St Paul's argument for the superiority of 

1 Ler. L 3. > Dent zft 18. • Gen. zhr. 18. 
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Christ's priesthood over the LeviticaL ' Such probably was 
Jethro " the Priest of Midian."* Moreover, we find the 
priests expressly mentioned as a body of functionaries ex- 
isting amongst the Israelites even before the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons ;• the "young men" who offered burnt- 
offerings, spoken of Exod. xxiv. 6, being the same under a 
different name, probably the first-born. Then if we read 
of Patriarchal Priests, so do we of Patriarchal " Preachers 
of Righteousness," as in Noah.< So do we of Patriarchal 
Prophet Sy as in Abraham,' as in Balaam, as in Job, as in 
Enoch. All these are hints of a Patriarchal Church, dif- 
fering perhaps less in its construction and in the manner 
in which God was pleased to use it, as the means of keeping 
himself in remembrance amongst men, from the churches 
which have succeeded, than may be at first imagined. 

3. Pursue we the inquiry, and I think a hint may be 
discovered of a peculiar dress assigned to the Patriarchal 
Priest when he ofllciated ; for Jacob, being already pos- 
sessed of the birthright, and probably in this instance of 
the priesthood with it, since Esau by sunendering the 
birthright became ^^ profane,^* goes in to Isaac to receive 
the blessing, a religious act, as I have already said, to be 
done before the Lord. Now on this occasion, Rebekah 
took "goodly raimenf^ (such is our translation) " of her 
eldest son Esau, which were with her in the house, and 
put them upon Jacob her youngest son.*^ Were these the 
siicer dotal robes of the first-born? It occurred to me 
that they might be so ; and on reference I find that the 
Jews themselves so interpreted them,^ an interpretation 
which has been treated by Dr. Patrick more contemptu- 



1 Heb. Til 9. 


a Exod. li 16. 


s Exod. xix. 92. 


* 9 Peter il 5. 


« Gen. XX. 7. 


• Hd). xfi. 16. 


1 Gea xxm 15. 
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18 THE VERACITY OP THE PART U 

ously than it deserved to be ;* for I look upon it as a trifle 
indeed, but still as a trifle which is a component part of 
the system I am endeavoring to trace out ; had it stood 
alone it would have been fruitless perhaps to have haz- 
arded a word upon it — as it stands in conjunction with so 
many other indications of a Patriarchal Church it has its 
weight. Now I do not say that the Hebrew expression* 
here rendered " raiment" (for of the epithet " goodly" I will 
speak by and by,) is exclusively confined to the garments 
of a priest ; it is certainly a term of considerable latitude, 
and is by no means to be so restricted ; still when the 
priest's garments are to be expressed by any general term 
at all, it is always by the one in question. Yet there is 
another term in the Hebrew,' perhaps of as frequent ocr 
currence, and also a comprehensive term ; but whilst this 
latter is constantly applied to the dress of other individuals 
of both sexes, I do not fiud it ever applied to the dress of 
the priests. The distinction and the argument will be best 
illustrated by examples : — Thus we read in Leviticus,* ac- 
cording to our version, " the high-priest that is consecrated 
to put on the garments, shall not uncover his head, nor 
rend his dothes.^^ The word here translated " garments" 
in the one clause, and '' clothes" in the other, is in the 
Hebrew in both clauses the same — is the word in questfon 
— ^is the raiment of Esau which Rebekah took, and' in 
both clauses the priests' dress is meant, and no other. So 
again, what are called* " the clothes of service," is still the 

I More especially as he quotes in another place (on Exod. xxriii. 2,) an 
opinbn of the Hebrew Doctors, that vestments were inseparable fiom the 
priesthood, so that AdaiQ, Abel, and Cain did not sacrifice without them ; see 
Qtn. iu. 23 : and again, (on Exbd. xxviii. 35,) a maxim among the Jews, 
that when the. priests were clothed with their garments they were priests ; 
when they were not so dothed, they were not priests. 

« D*?» ' noito nbate * Chap. xxi. lO. 

• Exdd. xxxT. 19. 
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PART I. BOOKS OF MOSES. 19 

same word, as implying Aaron's clothes, or those of his 
SODS, and no other. And again, Moses ea,ysj^ ^^ uncover 
not your heads, neither rend your dothesy lest ye die f 
still the word is the same, for he is there speaking to 
Aaron and his sons, and to none other. But when he 
says," " your clothes are not waxed otd," the Hebrew word 
is no longer the same, though the English word is, but is 
the other word of which I apoke ;» for the clothes of the 
people are here signified, and not of the priests. 

This, therefore, is all that can be maintained, that the 
terra used to express the ^^raimenf^ which Rebekah 
brought out for Jacob, is the term which should express 
appropriately the dress of the priest, though it certainly 
would not express it exclusively. But again, the epithet 
^^ goodly^ (or " desirable?^* as the margin renders it more 
closely,) annexed to the raiment is still in lavor of our in- 
terpretation, though neither is this word, any more than 
the other, conclusive of the question. Certainly, however, 
it is, that though the word translated '< goodly" is not re- 
stricted to sacred things, it dpes so happen that to sacred 
things it is attached in very many instances, if not in a 
majority of instances where it occurs in Holy Writ Thus 
the utensils of the Temple which Nebuchadnezzar carried 
away are called in the Book of Chronicles' the goodly 
vessels of the House of the Lord." And Isaiah writes, 
'^ all our pleasant things are laid waste,"' meaning the 
Temple — the word here rendered "pleasant" being the 
same as that in the former passages rendered " goodly ;" 
and in the Lamentations^ we read, " the adversary hath 
spread out his hand upon all our pleasant things," where 
the Temple is again understood, as the context proves ; 

iLey. X.6. 9 Dent xzix. 5. 3 niA^ 

* rnann ' 3 Chron. xxzri. 10. » Isa. Ixb. 11. V 

7 Lam. L 10. 
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20 THE YEBACITY OF THE PART I. 

and in Genesis/ ^ a tree to be desired to make one wisef'* 
the tenu perhaps meant to convey a hint of violated 
sanctity as entering into the offence of our first parente. 
Id other places it occurs in a bad sense, as relating to what 
was held sacred by heathens only, but still what was held 
sacred — " The oaks which ye have desiredj^ " all pleasant 
pictures,"* objects of idolatry, as the tenor of the passage 
indicates — '^ their delectable things shall not profit,"^ that 
is, their idols. I may add too, that the arol^ of the Sep- 
tuagint, (for this answers to the ^ raiment** of our version,) 
though not Umited to the robe of the altar, is the term 
used in the Greek as the appropriate one for the robe 
of Aaron ; and finally, that the care with which this ves- 
ture had been kept by Rebekah, and the perfumes with 
which it was imbued when Jacob wore it, (for Isaac 
" smelled the smell of his raiment,") savor of things per- 
taining unto God. 

Again, it seems to be by no means improbable that 
" the coat of many colors/* {z*^wa notH^p^ as the LXX. 
understands it^) which Jacob made for Joseph, was a 
sncerdotai garment It figures very largely in a very 
short history. It appears to have been viewed with great 
jealousy by his brothers; far greater than an ordinary 
dress, which merely bespoke a certain partiality on the 
part of a parent, would have been likely to inspire. They 
strip him of it, when they put him in the pit ; they dip it 
in the blood of the goat, when they want to persuade 
Jacob that a wild beast had devoured him. Reuben, Jacob's 
first-bom, and naturally therefore the Priest of the family, 
hcu] forfeited his father's affection and disgraced his station 
by his conduct towards Bilhah. Jacob might feel that 

> Gen. ill 6. < Iml i 99. « Ibid. n. 16. 

* Hnd. zlhr. 9. * Gen. zxzTiL 3. 
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the priesthood was open under the ctrcumstancee ; and his 
fondness for Joseph might suggest to him, that be m^lit 
in justice be considered his first-bom: for that he sup- 
posed Rachel, Joseph's mother, to be his wife, when Leah, 
Reuben's mother, had been deceitfully substituted for her. 
He might give him therefore, ^' ihia coat of many colors," 
as a token of his future office. Humah brought Samuel 
" a little coat" from y«ar to year, when she came up with 
her husband to offer his yearly sacrifice:' and, though 
Aaron's coat is not called a coat of many colors, it was so 
in fact : '< and of the blue and purple and scarlet they 
made cloths of service, to do service in the holy place, and 
made the holy garments for Aaron."' On the whole, 
therefore, I think there was a meaning in this ''coat of 
many colors," beyond the obvious one ; and that it was 
emblematical of priestly functions which Jacob was anxious 
to devolve upon Joseph. 

4. Furthermore, the Patriarchal Church seems not to 
have been without its farms. Thus Jacob consecrates 
the foundation of a place of worship with oil ;' the incident 
here aDuded to being apparently a much more detailed 
and emphatic one than it seems at first sight : for we find 
htm, by anticipation, calling ^' this the house of God, and 
this the gate of heaven,*** and promising eventually to 
endow it with tithes :* and we hear God reminding him of 
this solemn act long afterwards, when he was in Syria, 
smd appropriating to himself the very title of this Temple : 
'< I am the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, 
and where thou vowedst a vow unto me."« And accord- 
ingly we are uAd at much length, and with several of the 
circumstances of the case described, that Jacob, after his , 

1 1 Soil fa. tS. t fexod. xzzix. 1. > Qen. xxviil 18. 

4 lb. xrnL 17. s n>. zxviiL98. • Ibid. xzzi. 13. 
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return from Haran, kctually fulfilled his pious intentions; 
and ^' built an altar," and << set up a pillar," and '^ poured a 
drink-offering thereon."' 

Then there appears to have been the rite of imposition 
of hands existing in the Patriarchal Church : and when 
Jacob blessed Joseph's children he is very careful about 
the due observance of it; the narrative, succinct as (Hi the 
whole it is, dwelling upon this point with much amplifi- 
cation.* 

Again, the shoes of those who trod upon holy ground, 
or who entered consecrated places were to be put off their 
feet ; the injunction to this effect, of which we read in the 
case of Moses at the bush, implies a usage already estab- 
lished ;^ and this usage, though nowhere expressly com- 
manded in the Levitical Law, appears to have continued 
amongst the Israelites by tradition from the Patriarchal 
times ; and is that which a passage in Elcclesiastes^ probably 
contemplates in its primary sense, '^ Look to thy foot when 
thou comest to the House of God."* And finally the 
Patriarchal Church had its posture of worship, and men 
bowed themselves to the ground when they addressed 
God.* 

But if there were Patriarchal Places far worship — if 
there were Priests to conduct the worship — if there were 
decent Robes wherein those priests ministered at the wor- 
ship — ^if there were Forms connected with that worship ; 
so do I think there were stated Se<isons set apart for it : 
though here again we have nothing but hints to guide us 
to a conclusion. 

5. I confess that the Divine institution of the Sabbath 

1 Oen. xzxy. 1. 15. 9 ibid. xlTiii. 13^19, s Ezod. fii 5. 

4 Ecelci. ▼. I. s See Mode's Wozks, b. fl. p. 340 M wq. 

• Gen. xxiT. 95-68; Ezod. It. 31; ziL 37. 
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as a day of religious duties, seems to me to have been 
from the beginning ; and though we have but glimpses 
of such a fact, still to my eye they present themselves as 
parts of that one harmonious wliole ,which I am now 
endeavoring to develop and draw out — even of a Patriar- 
chal Church, whereof we see scarcely anything but by 
glimpse. 

'^And it came to pass that on the sixth day they 
gathered twice as much bread, two omers for one man, 
and all the rulers of the congregation came, and told 
Moses. And he said unto them, This is that which the 
Ix^d h€Uh saidy To-morrow is the rest of the Holy Sab- 
bath unto the Lord. Six days ye shall gather it ; but on 
the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be 
none."^ And again, in a few verses after, *< And the Lord 
said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my com- 
mandments and my laws? See, for that the Lord hath 
given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you cm the 
sixth day the bread of two days." Now the transaction 
here recorded is by some argued to be the first institution 
of the Sabbath. The inference I draw from it, I confess, 
is diflereut. I see in it, that a Sabbath had already been 
appointed — that the Lord had ahready given it ; and that, 
in accommodation to that institution ahready understood, 
he had doubled the manna on the sixth day. But even 
supposing the Institution of the Sabbath to be here formally 
proclaimed^ or supposing (as others would have it, and as 
the Jews themselves pretend,) that it was not now promul- 
gated, strictly speaking, but was actually one of the two 
precepts given a little earlier at Marah,' still it is not un- 
common in the writings of Moses, nor indeed in other 
parts of Scripture, for an event to be mentioned as then 

1 Exod. xtL 38. s Bzod. xr. 35, ftnd compare Dent t. 13l 
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occurring for the first tinie, which liad in feet occurred, 
and which had been reported to have occurred, long before. 
For instance, Isaac and Abimelech meet, and swear to do 
each other no injury. "And it came to pass the same 
day, that Isaac's servaihs came and tdd him concerning 
the well which they had digged, and said unto him, We 
have found water : and he called it Shebah ; therefore the 
name of the city is BeerSheba unto this day!^^ Now 
who would not say that the name was then given to the 
place by Isaac, and for the first time 1 Yet it had been 
undoubtedly given by Abraham long before, in commemo- 
ration of a similar covenant which he liad struck with 
the Abirfielecb of his day. "These seven ewe-lambs," 
said he to that Prince, "shalt thou take at my hand, that 
they may be a witness unto thee that I have digged this 
well ; wherefore he called the place Beer-Sheboj beause 
they sware both of them."' Again, " So Jacob came to 
Luz, which is in the laud of Canaan, that is, Beth-el, he 
and all his people that were with him. And he built there 
an altar, and called the place El-Beth-el, because th^re 
God appeared unto him when he fled firom the &ce of his 
brother.''* Who would not conclude that the new name 
was given to Luz now for the first dme ? Yet Jacob had 
in fact changed the name a great many years before, 
when he was on his journey to Haran. " And Jacob rose 
up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had 
put for his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil upon the top of it. And he called the name of that 
place Beth-el : but the name of the city was calted Luz at 
the first."* Or, as another instance : — " And God appeared 
unto Jacob again when he came out oi Padan-Aram, and 

1 Oen. xxvL 32. > Gen. zzL 31. 

s lb. zzXY. 6, 7. « lb. xzvin. 18, 19. 
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bleised him : and God said unto him, Thy name is Jacob, 
thy name shall not be called any more JaccA, but lar^iel 
shall be thy name, and he called his name Zb-oeZ."^ Who 
would not suppose that the name of Israel was now given 
to Jacob for the first time? Yet^veral chapters before 
this, when Jacob had wrestled with the angel, (not at 
Beth-el, which was the former scene, but at Peniel,) we 
read, that '' tJtie angd said, What is thy name? and he 
said Jacob : and he said. Thy i^tme shall be called no 
more Jacob, but Jarael ; for as a prince hast thou power 
with God, and with man, and hast prevailed.'" 

Thus again, to add one example more, we are told in 
the Book of Judges,* that a certain Jair, a Gileadite, a 
successor of Abimelech in the government of Israel, '< had 
thirty sons that rode on thirty ass-colts, and they had thirty 
cities, which are called Havoth-Jair unto this day, which 
are in the land of Gilead." Who would not conclude that 
the cities were then called by this name for the first time, 
and that this Jair was the person fixHn whom they de- 
rived it? Yet we read in the Book of Numbers,* that 
another Jair^ who lived nearly three hundred years earlier, 
<< went and took the smaU towns of Gilead" (apparently 
these very same,) " and called them Havoth-Jair.^^ So that 
the name had been given nearly three centuries already. 
Why, then, should it be thought strange that the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath should be mentioned as if for the first 
time in the 16th chapter of Exodus, and yet that it should 
have been in fact founded at the creation of the world, as 
the language of the 2nd chapter of Grenesis,' taken in its 
obvious meaning, implies ; and as St. Paul's argument in 
the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews (I think) r&- 

1 Gen. xzzT. 10. s lb. zzzil 98. • ^ndgei z. 4. 

. « Num. z;^. 41. s Geo. IL 3. 
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quires it to have been ? — ^Nor is such a case without a 
parallel ^' Moses gave unto you circumcision," says our 
Lord ; yet there is added, '< not because it is of Moses, but 
of the Fathers /'* — and the like may be said of the Sab- 
bath ; that Moses gave it, and yet that it was of the 
Fathers, And surely such observance of the Sabbath 
from the beginning is in accordance with many hints 
which are conveyed to us of some distinction or other be< 
longing to that day from the beginning — as when Noah 
sends forth the dove three times successively at intervab of 
seven days : as when Laban invites Jacob to '< fulfil bis 
weeky^ after the marriage of Leah ; the nuptial festivities 
being probably terminated by the arrival of the Sabbath :^ 
as when Joseph makes a mourning for his father ol^ seven 
days ;^ the lamentation most likely ceasing with the return 
of that festival : these and other hints of the ssmtie kind 
being, as appears to me, pregnant with meaning, and in- 
tended to be so, in a history of the rapid and desultory 
nature of that of Moses. Neither is there much difficulty 
in the passage of Ezekiel,* with which those, who main- 
tain the Sabbath to have been for the first time enjoined 
in the wilderness, support themselves. " Wherefore," says 
that Prophet, '^ I caused them to go forth ouC of the land 
of Egypt, and brought them into the wilderness — and I 
gave them my statutes^ and showed them vaj judgments ^ 
which if a man do, he shall even live in them — moreover 
also I gave them my SabbathsP Here, then, it is allegeB, 
Ezekiel affirms, or seems to affirm, that the Almighty gave 
the Israelites his Sabbaths when he was leading them out 
of Egypt, and that He hcul not given them till then. Tet 
His statutes and judgments are also spoken of as given 

& Jolm Til 83. s Gen. xxiz. 97. 

s lb. L 10. « Exek. zx. 10, 11, 19. 
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at the same time, whereas very many of those had surely 
been given long before. It would be very untrue to assert 
that, until the Israelites were led forth from Egypt, no 
statutes or judgments of the same kind had been ever 
given : it was in the wilderness that the law respecting 
clean and unclean beasts was promulgated, yet that law 
had certainly been published long before ;^ and the same 
may be said of many others, which I will not enumerate 
here, because I shall have occasion to do it by and by. 
My argument, then, is briefly this : — that as Ezekiel speaks 
of statutes and judgments given to the Israelites in the 
wilderness, some of which were certainly old statutes and 
judgments repeated and enforced, so when he says that 
the Sabbaths were given to the IsraeUtes in the wilderness, 
he cannot be feirly accounted to assert that the Sabbaths 
had never been given till then. The feet indeed probably 
was, that they had been neglected and half forgotten dur- 
ing the long bondage in Egjrpt, (slavery being unfavorable 
to morals,) and that the observance of them was re-as- 
serted and renewed at the time of the promulgation of the 
Law in the Desert In this sense, therefore, the Prophet 
might well declare, that on that occasion God gave the 
Israelites his Sabbaths. It is true, that in addition to the 
motive for the observance of the Sabbath, (hinted in the 
2nd chapter of Genesis, and more fully expressed in the 
20tb of Exodus,) which is of universal obligation, other 
motives were urged upon the Israelites specially applicable 
to them — as that "the day should be a sign between 
God and them"^ — as that it should be a remembrance of 
their having been made to rest from the yoke of the Egyp- 
tians.' Yet such supplementary sanctions to the per- 
formance of a duty (however well adapted to secure the 

t Gen. m 3. ' Exod. xxzi. 17. ^ Dent ▼. 15. 
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obedience of the Israelites) are quite consistent with a pre- 
vious command addressed to ail, and upon a principle 
binding on all.* 

I have now attempted to show, but very briefly, lest 
otherwise the scope of my argument should be lost sight of, 
that there were among the Patriarchs places set apart for 
worship — persons to officiate — a decent ceremonial — an 
appointed seasen for holy things — I will now suggest in 
very few words, (still gathering my information from such 
hints as the Book of Grenesis supplies from time to time,) 
something of the diUies and doctrines which were taught 
in that ancient Church : and here, I think it will appear, 
that the Law and the Prophets of the next Dispensation 
had their prototypes in that of the Patriarchs — that the 
Second Temple was greater indeed in glory than the First, 
but was nevertheless built up out of the First, the one 
body " not unclothed,'' but the other rather " clothed upon." 

6. In this primitive Church, then, the distinction of 
dean and unclean is alreculy known, and known as much 
in detail as under the Levitical Law, every animal being 
arranged by Noah in one class or the other ;' and the clean 
being exclusively used by him for sacrifice.* The blood, 
which is the Ufe of the animal, is already withheld as food.* 
Murder is already denounced as demanding death for its 
punishment' Adultery is already forbidden, as we learn 
from the cases of Pharaoh and Abimelech,* of Reuben,^ 
and Joseph.' Oaths are already binding.* Fornication is 

I Jiistin Martyr, it is true, frequently speaks of the Patjiaichs as observ- 
ing no Sabbaths, (See e. g. Dial. ( 23 ;) bat it is certain that his meaning 
was, that the Patriarchs did not observe the Sabbaths according tothe pe» 
emUar riles of the Jewish Law; his use of the word oa00art^etv has always a 
leftra^ce to that Law; and by no meajM that they kept no Sabbaths at alL 
s Gen. vii. 3. > Ibid. viiL 30. 

« n>. ix. 4. s lb. ix. 6; zlii. 23. • n>. xiL 18; xxn. UK 

T lb. zMx. 4. • lb. zxzix. 9. • lb. xxvl 38. 
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akeady condemned, as in the case of Shechem, who is 
said << to have wrought foUy in Israel, which thing ought 
not to be done."^ Marriage with the uncircumcised or 
idolater is ah-eady jNrohibited.* A curse is already de- 
iK>unced on him that setteth light by his father or his mo- 
ther.* Purifications are already enjoined those who 
apfuroach a hdy place, for Jacob bids his people '^ be clean 
aad change their garments" before they present them^lves 
at Bethel.^ The brother is already commanded to marry 
the brother's widow, and to raise up seed unto his brother.^ 
The daughter of the Priest (if Judah as the head of his 
own family maybe conmdered in that character, is already 
to be brought forth and burned, if she played the harlot' 
These laws, afterwards incorporated in the Levitical, are 
here brought together and reviewed at a glance ; but as 
they occur in the book of Genesis, be it remembered, they 
drop out incidentally, one by one, as the course of the nar- 
rative happens to turn them up. They are therefore to be 
reckoned fragments of a more full and complete code which 
was the groundwork in all probaUUty of the Levitical code 
itself; for it is difficult to suppose that where there were 
these there were not others hke to them. But this is not 
all — the Patriarchs had their sticrifices, that great and 
leading rite of the Church of Aaron ; the subjects of those 
sacrifices fixed ; useless without the shedding of blood ; for 
what but the violation of an express command fall of 
meaning, could have constituted the sin of Cain V Their 
sacrifices, how far regulated in their details by the injunc- 
tions ot God himself, we cannot determine ; yet it is im- 

1 Qcn. xzzh. 7. 

s n>. zxxiv. 14, and comp. Ezod. xudv. 16, and Dr. Palrick'f 

t lb. iz. 26, and comp. Dent xzrii. 16. * Gen. zzzv. 9. 

s lb. xxzvitl 8. . f n>. zxzTii. 91. 

7 See lb. ill 21 ; W. 4, 5, 7 
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possible to read in the 16th chapter of Genesis the particu- 
lars of Abraham's offering of the heifer, the goat, the ram, 
the turtle-dove, and the pigeon — their ages, their sex, the 
circumspection with which he dissects and disposes them — 
whether all this be done in act or in vision, without feeling 
assured that very minute directicms upon all these points 
were vouchsafed to the Patriarchal Church. She had 
her Sacraments ; for sacrilSce of which I have just been 
speaking, was one, and circwncision was the other. 

Then as she had her sacrifices and sacraments^ so had 
she her types — ^types which in number scarcely yield to 
those of the Levitical Law, in precision and interest per- 
haps exceed them. For we meet with them in the names 
and fortunes of individuals whom the Almighty Disposer 
of events, without doing violence to the natural order of 
things, exhibits as pages of a living book in which the 
Promise is to be read — as characters expressing His coun- 
sels and covenants writ by IBs own finger — as actors, 
whereby he holds up to a world, not yet prepared for less 
gross and sensible impressions, scenes to come. It would 
lecul me far beyond the limits of my argument were I to 
touch upon the multitude of instances, which will crowd, 
however, I doubt not, upon the minds of my readers. I 
might tell of Adam, whom St. Paul himself calls the " fig- 
ure" or type " of Him who was to come."' I might tell of 
the sacrifice of Isaac (though not altogether after him 
whose vision upon this subject, alwajrs bright though often 
baseless, would alone have immortalized his name) — of 
that Isaac whose birth was preceded by an annunciation 
to his mother* — whose conception was miraculous' — who 
was named of the angel before he was conceived in the 
womb^, and Joy, or Laughter, or Rejoicing was that name^ 

1 Rom. ▼. 14; 1 Cor. zr. 45. s Gen. xviii. 10. 

» Gen. Tm. 14. « Jb, xviL 19. « Ih. xxi. 6. 
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— ^who was, in its primary sense, the seed in which all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed^ — ^wbose projected 
death was a rehearsal (as it were), aUnost two thousand 
years beforehand, of the great offering of all — the very 
mountain, Moriah, not chosen by chance, not chosen for 
convenience, for it was three days' journey from Abraham's 
dwelling-place, but no doubt appointed of God as the future 
scene of a Saviour's padsion too' — a son, an only son the 
victim — ^the very instruments of the oblation, the woodj 
not carried by the young men, not carried by the ass which 
they hcul brought with them, but laid on the shoulders of 
him who was to die, as the cross was borne up that same 
ascent of Him, who, in the fulness of time, was destined to 
expire upon it But indeed I see the Promise all Genesis 
through, so that our Lcnrd might well begin with Moses in 
expounding the things concerning Himself;^ and well 
might Philip say, " We have found him of whom Moses 
in the Law did write."^ I see the Promise all Genesis 
through, and if I have constructed a rude and imperfect 
Temple of Patriarchal Worship out of the fragments which 
offer themselves to our hands in that history, the Messiah 
to come is the sfnrit that must fill that Temple with His 
all-pervading presence, none other than He must be the 
Shekinah of the Tabernacle we have reared. For I con- 
fess myself wholly at a loss to explain the nature of that 
Book on any other principle, or to unlock its mysteries by 
any other key. Couple it with this consideration, and I 
see the scheme of Revelation, like the physical scheme, 
proceeding with beautiful uniformity — em unity of plan 
connecting (as it has been well said by Paley) the chicken 
roosting upon its perch with the spheres revolving in the 

^ Gen. xxh. 18. * n>. zzii. 3; 3 Ghion. iB. 1. 

* Luke xzhr. 37. ^ John i. 45. 
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firmament ; and an unity of plan connecting in like man- 
ner the meanest accidents of a househtoM with the Boost 
illustrious visions of a prophet. Abstracted from this con* 
sideration, I see in it details of actions, some trifling, some 
even oflensive, pursued at a length (when ccmipared with 
the whole) singularly disproportionate ; while things which 
the angels would desire to look into are passed over and 
forgotten. But this prinei{de once admitted, and all is 
consecrated — all assumes a new aspecl — trifles that seem 
at first not bigger than a man's hand, occupy the heavens; 
and wherefore Sarah laughed^ for instance, at the prospect 
of a son, and wherefore that laugh was rendered immortal 
in his name, and wherefore the sacred historian dwells on 
a matter so trivial, whilst the worid and its vast concerns 
were lying at his feet, I can fully understand. For then I 
see the hand of God shaping everything to his own ends, 
and in an event thus casual, thus easy, thus unimportant, 
telling forth his mighty design of Salvation to the world, 
and working it up into the web of his noble prospective 
counsels.* I see that nothing is great or little before Him 
who can bend to his purposes whatever He willeth, and 
convert the light-hearted and thoughtless mockery of an 
aged woman into an instrument of his glory, effectual as 
the tongue of the seer which He touched with Hving coals 
from the altar. Bearing this master-key in my hand, I can 
interpret the scenes of domestic mirth, of domestic strata- 
gem, or of domestic wickedness, with which the history of 
Moses abounds. The Seed of the Woman whic^ was to 
bruise the Serpent's head,* however indistmctly understood, 
(and probably it was understood very indistinctly,) was 
the one thing longed for in the families of old, was '^ the 
desire of all nations," as the Prophet Haggai expressly calls 

> Gen. xxi 6. > Gen. SL 15. 
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it ;^ and provided they could accomplish this desire, they 
(like others when urged by an overpowering motive) were 
often reckless of the means, and rushed upon deeds which 
they could not defend. Then did the wife forget her jeal- 
ousy, and provoke, instead of resenting, the faithlessness 
of her husband ;' then did the mother forget a mother's 
part, and teach her own child treachery and deceit ;* then did 
di^ughters turn the instincts of nature backward, and delib- 
erately work their own and their fathers shame ;^ then did 
the daughter-in-law veil her &ce, and court the incestuous 
bed ;* and to be childless was to be a bye-word ;* and to 
refuse to raise up seed to a brpther was to be spit upon ;^ 
and the prospect of the Promise, like the fulfilment of it, 
did not send peace into fisunilies, t^ut a sirord, and three 
were set against two, and two against thiee f and the elder 
who would be promoted unto honor, was set against the 
younger, whom God would promote,* and national differ- 
ences were engendered by it, as individuals grew into na- 
tions ;*^ and even the foulest of idolatries may be triced, 
perhaps, to this hallowed source ; for the corruption of the 
best is the worst corruption of all.* ^ It is upon this prin- 
ciple of interpretation, and I know not upon what other 
so well, that we may put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men, who have made those parts of the Mosaic History 
a stumbling-block to many, which, if rightly understood, 
are the very testimony of the covenant ; and a principle, 
which is thus extensive in its app^cation and successful in 
its results, which explains so much that is difficult, and 
answers so much that is objected against, has, firom this 

1 Hag. ii. 7. < Gen. xvi. 3; xzx. 3; xxz. 9. 

» lb. XXV. 33; xxvii. 13. < lb. xix. 3l. « fl). xxxviii. 14. 

• n>. xvi. 5; XXX. I. "r lb. xxxviii. 36; Deot xxv. 9. 

sQen. xxvii 41. » n>. iv. 5; xxTfiL41. 

» n>. xix. 37 ; xxvl 36. " Numb. xxv. 1, 3, 3. 
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circumstance aloae, strong presumption in its &yor, strong 
claims upon our sober regard.' 

Such is the structure that appears to me to unfold itself, 
if we do but bring together the scattered materials of 
which it is composed. The place of worship — the priest 
to minister — ^the sacerdotal dress — the ceremonial forms 
— the appointed seasons for holy things — preachers — 
prophets — a code of laws — sacrifices — sacraments — types 
— and a Messiah in prospect, as leading a feature of the 
whole scheme, as he now is in retrospect of a scheme 
which has succeeded it. Complete the building is not, but 
still there is symmetry in its component parts, and unity 
in its whole. Yet Moses was certainly not contonplating 
any description of a Patriarchal Church. He had other 
matters in his thoughts : he was the mediator not of this 
system, but of another, which he was now to set forth in 
all its details, even of the Levitical. Hints, however, of 
a former dispensation he does inadvertently let &1I, and 
these we find, on collecting hnd comparing them, to be, as 
far as they go, harmonious. 

Upon this general view of the Book of Genesis, then, 
I found my first proof of consistency without design in 
the writings of Moses, and my first argument for their 
veracity — for such consistency is too uhiform to be acct- 
dental^ and too unobtrusive to have been studied. Such 
a view is, doubtless, important as far as regards the doc- 
trines of Scripture ; I, however, only urge it as far as re- 
gards the evidences. I shall now enter more into detail, 
and bring forward such specific coincidences amongst in- 
dependent passages of the Mosaic writings, as tend to prove 
that in them we have the Word of Truth, that in them we 
may put our trust with faith unfeigned. 

I See AUix, " Reflections on the Books of Holy Scripture/' where this 
interesting subject is most ingeniously pursued. 
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II. 

In the 18th chapter of GeDesis we find recorded a very 
singular conversation which Abraham is reported to have 
held with a superior Being, there called the Lord. It 
pleased God on this occasion to communicate to the Father 
of the Faithful his intention to destroy forthwith the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, of which the cry was great, and 
the sin very grievous. Now the manner in which Abra- 
ham is said to have received the sad tidings, is remarkable. 
He does not bow to the high behest in helpless acquies- 
cence — the Lord do what seemeth good in his sight — ^but, 
with feelings at once excited to the uttermost, he pleads 
for the guilty city, he implores the Lord not to slay the 
righteous with the wicked ; and when he feels himself 
permitted to speak with all bddness, he first entreats that 
fifty good men may purchase the city's safety, and, still en- 
couraged by the success of a series of petitions, he rises in 
his merciful demands, till at last it is promised that even 
if ten should be found in it, it should not be destroyed for 
ten's sake. 

Now was there no motive beyond that of general hu- 
manity which urged Abraham to entreaties so impcnrtu- 
nate, so reiterated ? None is named — perhaps such gen- 
eral motive will be thought enough — I do not say that it 
was not ; yet I think we may discover a special and ap- 
propriate one, which was likely to act upon the mind of 
Abraham with still greater effect, though we are left en- 
tirely to detect it for ourselves. For may we not imagine, 
that no sooner was the intelligence sounded in Abraham's 
ears, than he called to mind that Lot his nephew, with all 
his family^ was dwelling in this accursed town,^ and that 
1 Gen. zir. IS. 
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this consideration both prompted and quickened his prayer? 
For while he thus made his 'suppUcation for Sodom, I do 
not read that Chmorrah and the other cities of the plain} 
shared his intercession^ though they stood in the same need 
of it — and why not ? except that in them he had not the 
same deep interest It may be argued too, and without 
any undue refinement, that in his repeated reduction of 
the number which was to save the place, he was gpvecnod 
by the hope that the single fiimily of Lot (for he had sons* 
m-law who had married his daughters, and daughters un- 
married, and servants,) would in itself have supplied so 
many individuals at least as would fulfil the last condition 
— ten righteous persons who might turn away the wrath 
of Qod, nor suffer his whole displeasure to arise. 

Surely nothing could be more natural than that anxiety 
for the welfiire of relatives so near to him should be felt 
by Abraham — ^nothing more natural than that he should 
make an efibrt for their escape, as he had done on a former 
occasion at his own risk, when he rescued this very Lot 
from the kings who had taken him captive — ^nothing more 
natural than that his feimily feelings should discover them- 
selves in the earnestness of his entreaties — ^yet we have to 
collect all this for ourselves. The whde chapter might be 
read without our gathering fiom it a single hint that he 
had any relative within ten days' journey of the place. 
All we know is, that Abraham entreated for it with great 
passion — ^that he entreated for no other place, though others 
were in the same peril — that he endeavored to obtain such 
terms is seemed likely to be fulfilled if a single righteous 
family could be found there. And then we know, from 
what is elsewhere disclosed, that the family of Lot did ac- 
tually dwell there at that time, a family that Abraham 

i Qea.siz.S0; Judo, 7. 
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might well brre reckoned on being more^ prolific i» ^ottiie 
than it proved. 

Surdy, th«i, a coincidence between the zeal of the uncle 
and the danger of the brother's son is here detailed, though 
it is not expressed ; and so utterly undesigned is this coinr 
cidence, that the history might be read many times over, 
and this feature of truth in it never happen to present 
itsdtf. 

And here let me observe, (an observation which will be 
very often forced upcm our notice in the prosecution of this 
argumeijit,) that this sign of truth (whatever may be the 
importance attached to it), oflbrs itsdf in the midst of an 
incident in a great measure nUtactUous: and though it 
cannot be said that such in^cations of veracity in the nat- 
ural parts of a story, prove those parts of it to be true 
which are supernatural; yet where the natural and 
supernatural are in dose combinatioi^, the truth of the 
former must at least be thought to add to the credibility 
of the latter ; and they who are disposed to believe, from 
• the coincidence in question, that the petitbn of Abraham 
in behalf of Sodom was a real petition, as it is described 
by Moses, and no fiction, will have fK>me difficulty in 
separating it from the mivaculoua circumstances connected 
with it — the visit of (be angd — the prophetic information 
he conveyed — and the terriUe vengeance with which he 
was proceeding to smite that adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion. 

ni. 

The 24th chapter of Genesis contains a very beautiful 
and primitive picture of Eastern manners,, in the mission 
of Abraham's Uusty servant to Mesopotamia, to procure a 
wife for Isaac firom the dieragfceers of that branch of the 

4 
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Patriarch's fieimily which continued to dwdl in Haran. 
He came nigh to the city of Nahor — ^it was the hour when 
the people were going to draw water. He entreated God 
to give him a token whereby he might know which of the 
damsels of the {dace he had appointed to Isaac for a wife. 
^^ And it came to pass that behdd Rebekah came out, who 
was born to Bethuel, son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, 
Abraham's brother, with her pitcher upon her shoulder." 
— " Drink, my lord," was her greeting, " and I will draw 
water for thy camels also." This was the simple token 
which the servant hcul sought at the hands of God ; and 
accordingly he proceeds to impart hb commission to her- 
self and her friends. To read is to beUeve this story. 
But the point in it to which I b^ the attention of ray 
readers is this, that Rebekah is said to be, " the daughter 
ofBethuel, the son of Milcah which she bare unto Nahor. ^^ 
It appears, therefore, that the grandrdaughter of Abra- 
ham's brother is to be the wife of Abraham's son — i.e, that 
a person of the third generation on Nahor's side is found 
of suitable years for one of the second generation on Abra- . 
ham's side. Now what could harmonize more remarkably • 
with a fact elsewhere asserted, though here not even 
touched upon, that Sarah the wife of Abraham was for a 
long time barren, and had no child till she was stricken 
in years ?* Thus it was that a generation on Abraham's 
side was lost, and the grand-children of his brother in 
Haran were the coevals of his own child in Canaan. I 
must say that this trifling instance of minute consistency 
gives me very great confidence in the veracity of the his- 
torian. It is an incidental point in the narrative — most 
easily overlocdced — I am free to confess, never observed by 
myself till I examined the Pentateuch with a view to this 

1 Geo. zTiH 13. 
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species of intemal evidence. It is a point on which he 
might have spoken difrerently, and yet n^t have excited 
the smallest suspicion that he was speaking inaccurately. 
Suppose be had said that Abraham's son had taken for 
a wife the daughter of Nabor, instead of the grand- 
daughter^ who would have seen in this anythmg im- 
probable? and to a mere inventor would not that alli- 
ance have been much the more likely to suggest itself? 

Now here, again, the ordinary and extraordinary are so 
ck)6ely united, that it is extremely difficult indeed to put 
them asunder. If, then, the ordinary circumstances of 
the narrative have the impress of truth, the extraordinary 
have a very valid right to challenge our serious considera- 
tion too. If the cdncidence almost establishes this as a 
certain iiBu^t, which I think it does, that Sarah did not bear 
Isaac while sh^ was young, agreeably to what Moses af- 
firms ; is it not probable that the same historian is telling 
the truth when he says, that Isaac was born when Sarah 
was too old to bare him at all except by miracle? — when 
he says, that the Lord announced his future birth, and 
ushered him into the world by giving him a name fore- 
telling the joy he should be to the nations ; changing the 
names of both his parents with a prophetic reference to 
the high destinies this son was appouited to fulfil ? 

Indeed the more attentively and scrupulously we ex- 
amine the Scriptures, the more shall we be (in my opinion) 
convinced, that the natural and supernatural events re- 
corded in them must stand or fall together. The spirit 
of miracles possesses the entire body of the Bible, and can- 
not be cast out without rending in pieces the whde firame 
of the history itself merely considered as a history. 
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IV. 



There is another indication of truth in this same 
portion of patriarchal story. It is this — The consistent 
insignificance of Bethttel in this whole affair. Yet he 
was alive, and as the fisither of Rebekah was likely, it 
might have been thought, to have been a conspicuous 
person in this contract of his daughter's marriage. For 
there ^as nothing in the custom of the country to warrant 
the apparent indifference in the party most nearly con- 
cerned, which we observe in Bethuel. Laban was of the 
same country and placed in circumstances somewhat simi- 
lar ; he too had to dispose of a daughter in marriage, and 
that daughter also, like Rebekah, had brothers ;> yet in 
this case the terms of the contract were stipulated, as was 
reasonable, by the father alone ; he was the active person 
throughout But mark the difference in the instance of 
Bethuel — whether he was incapable froin years or imbecil- 
ity to manage his own aflRurs, it is of course impossible to 
say, but something of this kind seems to be implied in all 
that relates to liim. Thus, when Abraham's servant meets 
with Rebekah at the well, he inquires of her, "whose 
daughter art thou ; tell me, I pray thee, is there room in 
thy father's house for us to lodge in?"« She answers, that 
she is the daughter of Bethuel, and that there is room ; 
and when he thereupon declared who he was and whence 
he came, " the damsel ran and told them of her mother^s 
house " (not of her father^ s house, as Rachel did when 
Jacob introduced himself,)' "these things." This might 
be accident; but"Rcbfekah had a irOifAcr," the history 
continues, and " his name was Laban, and Lahan ran 

1 Qen. xxzi. 1. ^ ib. xziv. S3. 8 lb. xxix. 19L 
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out unto the man " and invited him in.^ StiU \rct have no 
mention of Bethud. The servant now exphiae the- na« 
ture of his errand, and in this instance it is said, that 
Laban and Betfrnd answered ;* Bethuel bemg here in this 
passage, which constitutes the sole proof of his being alive, 
coupled with his son as the spokesman. It is agreed, that 
she shall go with the man, and he now makes his prech 
ente, but to whom ? '' Jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, 
and raiment, he gave to RebekahJ^ He also ^ve, we ate 
told, " to her hroiher aiid to her mother precious thing»;"^ 
but not it seems to her father ; still Bethuel is overlooked^ 
and he alone. It is proposed that she shall tarry a few 
days before she departs. And by whom is this proposal 
made ? Not by her father, the most natural person surely 
to have been the principal throughout this whole afiair ; 
but " by her brother and her mother. ^^ In the next gen- 
eration, when Jacob, the fruit of this marriage, flies' to his 
mother's country at the counsel of Rebekah to hide him- 
self from the anger of Esaii, and to procure for himself 
a wife, ^nd when he comes to Haran and inquiree of the 
shepherds after his kindred in that place, how does he ex- 
press himself? "Know ye," says he, " Laban the son of 
Nahor ?^* This is more marked than even the former 
instances, for Laban was the son of Bethuel, and only the 
grandson of Nahor ; yet still we see Bethuel is passed 
over as a person of no note in his own family, and Laban 
his own child designated by the title of his grandfather, 
instead of his father. 

This is consistent — and the consistency is too much of 
one piece throughout, and marked by too many particu- 
lars, to be accidental. It is the consistency of a man wb(y 
khew more about Bethuel than we do, or than he ha^ 

1 Oen. zziv. S9. ^ ib. zziv. 50. 8 ib. zxIt. 53. 

* Ib. xxb. 55. « Ib. rrix. 5. 
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pened to let drop from his pen. It is of a Idad, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory of all for the purpose I use it, because 
the least liable to suspicion of all. The uniformity of ex- 
pressive silence — repeated omissions that have a meaning 
— no agreement in a positive fact, for nothing is asserted ; 
yet a presumption of the fact conveyed by mere negative 
evidence. It is like the death of Joseph in the New Tes- 
tament, which none of the Evangelists affirm to have 
taken place before the Crucifixion, though all imply it. 
This kind of consistency I look upon as beyond the reach 
of the most subtle contriver in the world. 



On the return of this servant of Abraham, his embassy 
fulfilled, and Rebekah in his company, he discovers Isaac 
at a distance, who was gone out (as our translation has it) 
" to meditate^^^ or (as the margin has it) " to pray in the 
field at eventide."* 

Now in this subordinate incident in the narrative there 
are marks of truth, (very slight indeed it may be,) but 
still, I think, if not obvious, not difficult to be perceived 
and not unworthy to be mentioned. Isaac went out to 
meditate or to pray — but the Hebrew word does not relate 
to religious meditation exclusively, still less exclusively 
to direct prayer. Neither does the corresponding expres- 
sion in the Septuagint ('iJoXea/t/cro*) convey either of these 
senses exclusively, the latter of the two perhaps not at all. 
The leading idea suggested seems to be an anxious, a 
reverential, a painful, a depressed state of mind — " out of 
the abundance of my complaint^ (or m^ditationy for the 

1 Gen. xxiv. 63, nMob pnr^ »X»1 
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word is the same here, only in the form of a substantive,) 
" out of the abundance of my meditation and grief have 
I spoken," are the words of Hannah to EiiJ '' Who hath 
woe, who hath sorrow, who hath contentions, who hath 
babbling, (the word is here still the same and evidently 
might be rendered with more propriety melancholy ,) who 
hath wounds without cause, who hath redness of eyes ?"> 
Isaac therefore went out into the field not directly to pray^ 
4)ut to give ease to a wounded spirit in solitude. Now 
the occasion of this his trouble of mind is not pointed out, 
and the passage indeed has been usually explained with- 
out any reference to such a feeling, and merely as an in- 
stance of religious contemplation in Isaac worthy of imita- 
tion by all. But one of the last things that is recorded to 
have happened before the servant went to Haran, whence 
he was now returning, is the deaih and burial of Sarah, 
no doubt a tender mother (as she proved herself a jealous 
one), to the child of her old age and her only child. What 
more likely than that her loss was the subject of Isaac's 
mournful meditation on this occasion ? But this conjec- 
ture is reduced almost to certainty by a few words inciden- 
tally dropped at the end of the chapter ; for having lifted 
up his eyes and beheld the camels coming, and the ser- 
vant, and the maiden, Isaac " brought her into his mother 
Sarah^s tent, and took Rebekah and she became his wife ; 
and* he loved her, and t£ww comforted after his mother's 
deathP^ 

The agreement of this latter incident with what had 
gone before is not set forth in our versicHi, and a scene of 
very touching and picturesque beauty impaired, if not 
destroyed. 

1 1 Sam. i. 16. ^ Ptot. xxiU. S9. s Gen. zzb. 67. 
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VI. 

We have now to contemplate Isaac in a different scene, 
and to remove with him (after the fieishion of this earthly 
[rilgrimage), from an^ occasion of mirth to one of mourn* 
ing. 

Being now grown dd, as he says, and ^^ not knowing 
the day of Aw death,^ he prepares to bless his first-born 
son ^^ before he dies.^^ So spake the Patriarch, This 
looks very like one of the last acts of a life which time 
and natural decay had brought near its dose ; yet it is cer- 
tain that Isaac continued to live a great many years aftar 
this, nay, that probably a fourth part ot his whde life yet 
remained to him — for he was still alive when Jacob re- 
turned from Mesopotamia ; when even many of Jacob's sons 
were grown up to manhood who were as yet in the loins 
of their fiither ;* and even after that Patriarch had re- 
peatedly migrated from dwelling-place to dwelling-place in 
the land of Canaan. For '< Jacob," we read when all these 
other events had been related in their order, << came unto 
hcboo his father^ unto Mamre, unto the city of Arbah, 
which is Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned.^' 

How then is this seeming discrepancy to be got over? 
I mean, the discrepancy between Isaac's anxiety to bless 
his son before he died, and the fact of his being found 
alive perhaps forty or fifty years afterwards ? My answer 
is this — that it was probably at a moment of dangerous 
sfckness when he bethought himself of imparting the 
Uessintg-^'^nd I feel my coi^ecture supported by the fd*- 
lowing minute coincidences. That Isaac was then de- 
sirous to have ^' savory meat such as he loved," as though 
he loathed his ordinary food : that Jacob bade him '< (xrise 

1 Gen. xxtH. 3, 4. > lb. xxziv. 5. > lb, zzzr. 27. 
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and 0ii that be might eat of his veaieon," as though be 
was at the time stretched upon his bed ; that he ^^ trembled 
very exceedingly^^^ when Esau came m and he was ap- 
prised of bis mistake, as though he was very wefik ; that 
the words of Esau, when be said in his heart <' the days 
o£ mourning for my fittber axe at band," are as though 
he was thought sick unto death ; and that those of Re- 
bekah, when she said unto Jacob ''should I be deprived 
of you both in one day," are as though she supposed the 
time of her widowhood to be near. 

I will add that the prolongation of Isaac's life unex- 
pededly (as it should seem), may have bcul its influence 
in the continued protection of Jacob from Esau's anger, 
the latter, even in the first butst of his passiim, retaining 
that reverence for his &ther which determined him to put 
off the execution of hb evil purposes against Jacob, till he 
should be no more. And this affection seems to have been 
felt by him to the last ; for wild and wandering as was 
his life, the sword or the bow ever in his hand, we never- 
theless find him anxious to do honor to his father's grave, 
and assisting Jacob at the burial.^ The filial feelings 
therefore which had stayed his hand at first, were still 
tending to soothe him during Jacob's absence, and to pro- 
intiate him on Jacob's return ; for the days of mourning 
for his father were still not come. 



vn. 

Mt next coincidence may not be thought in itself so 
convincing as some others, yet as it at once furnishes an 
argument for the truth of Genesis and an answer to an 

1 Gen. xzzT. S9. 
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objection, I will not pass it over. When Jacob is about to 
remove with his &mily to Beth-el, a place already conse- 
crated in his memory by the vision of angels, and thence- 
forward to be distinguished by an altar to his God, he gives 
the following extraordinary command to his household and 
all that are with him : " Put away the strange gods that 
are among you, and be clean, and change your garments f^ 
or as it might be translated with perhaps more closeness, 
" the gods of the stranger P Had Jacob, then, hitherto 
tolerated the worship of idols among his attendants? 
Had he connived so long at a defection from the God of 
his lathers, even whilst he was befriended by Him, whilst 
he was living under his special protection, whilst he was ia 
frequent communication with Him? This is hard to be 
believed ; indeed it would have seemed incredible altogether, 
had it not been remembered that Rachel had Images 
which she stole from her &ther Laban, and which he at 
least considered as his household gods. Those images, 
however, might be taken by Rachel as valuables, silver or 
gold perhaps, a &ir prize as she might think, serving to bal- 
ance the portion which Laban had withheld from her, and 
the money which he had devoured. That she used them 
herself as idols does not appear, but rather the contrary — 
and that Jacob was perfectly unconscious of their being 
at all in his camp, whether as objects of worship or as ob- 
jects of value, is evident from his giving Laban free leave 
to put to death the party on whom they should be found.' 
He therefore was not an idolater himself; nor, as far as 
we know, did he wink at idolatry in those about him. 
Whence then this command, issued to his attendants on 
their approach to Beth-el, that holy ground, " to put away 
the strange gods that were amongst them, and to make 
themselves dean ?'' 

1 Gen xzxT. 2. > Ibid, xxxi 33. 
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Let us only refer to an event of a former chapter/ and 
all is plain. The sons of Jacob had just been destroying 
the city of the Shechemites — they had slain the males, but 
*' all their wealth, and all their little ones, and their wives 
took they captive, and spoiled all that was in the house." 
These captives, then, so lately added to the company of 
Jacob, were in all probability the strangers alluded to, 
and the idols in their possession the gods of the str anger Sy 
^ which accordingly the Patriarch required them to put 
away forthwith before Beth-el was approached. Moreover, 
it may be observed, that the terms of the command extend 
to " all that were with him,^^ which may well have respect 
to the recent augmentation of his numbers, by the addition 
of the Shechemite prisoners : and the further injunction, 
that not only the idols were to be put away, but that all 
were to be cletm and change their garments^ may have 
a like respect to the recent slaughter of that people, whereby 
all who were concerned in it were polluted. 

Tet surely nothing can be more incidental than the con- 
nection between the sacking of the city, and the subse- 
quent command to put the idols of the stranger away — 
though nothing can be more natural and satis&ctory than 
that connection when it is once perceived. Indeed so litde 
solicitous is Moses to point out these two events as cause 
and consequence, that he has left himself open to miscon- 
struction by the very unguarded and artless manner in 
which he expresses himself and has even placed the char- 
acter of Jacob, as an exclusive worshipper of the true God, 
unintentionally in jeopardy. 

1 Gen.zxziT. 
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vni. 

In the character of Jocob I see an individualiti/ which 
marks it to belong to re^l life: and this is my next argu- 
ment for the veracity of the writings <^ Moees. . The par- 
ticulars we read of him are consistent with each other, and 
with the lot to which he was bom ; for this more or less 
models the character of every man. The lot of Jacob had 
not &llen upon the fidrest of grounds. Life, especially the 
former part of it, did not run so smoothly with him as with 
his father Isaac^ — so that he might be tempted to say to 
Pharaoh towards the close of it naturally enough, that 
'^ the days of the years of it had been evil" The fiiults of 
his youth had been visited upon his manhood with retrib- 
utive justice not unfrequent in God's moral government of 
the world, where the very sin by which a man offends is 
made the rod by which he is corrected. Rebekah's undue 
partiality for her younger son, which leads her to deal cun- 
ningly for his promotion unto honor, works for her the 
loss of that son for the remainder of her days — his own 
unjust attempts at gaining the superiority over his elder 
brother, entail upon him twenty years slavery in a foreign 
land — and the arts by which he had made Esau to suffer, 
are precisely those by which he suffers himself at the hands 
of Laban. Of this man, the first thing we hear is, his 
entertainment of Abraham's servant when he came on his 
errand to Rebekah. Hospitality was the virtue of his age 
and country ; in his case, however, it seems to have been 
no little stimulated by the sight of " the earring and the 
bracelets on his sister's hands," whidi the servant had 
already given her^-rso he speedily made room for the 

1 Gen. xzh. 90. 
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camels. He next is presented to us as beguiling that sis- 
ter's son, who had sought a shelter in his house, and whose 
circumstances placed him at his mercy, of fourteen years 
service, when he had covenanted with him for seven only — 
endeavoring to retain his labor when he would not pay 
him his labor's worth — ^himself devouring the portion which 
he should have given to his daughters, counting them but 
as strangers.' Compelled at length to pay Jacob wages, 
he changes them ten times, and in the spirit of a crafty 
griping worldling, makes him account for whatever of the 
flock was torn of beasts or stolen, whether by day or night 
When Jacob flies from this iniquitous service with his &m- 
ily and cattle, Laban still pursues and persecutes him, in- 
tending, if his intentions had not been over-ruled by a 
mightier hand, to send him away empty, even after he 
had been making, for so long a period, so usurious a profit 
of him. 

I think it was to be expected, that one who had been 
disciplined in such a school as this, and for such a season, 
would not come out of it without bearing about him its 
marks ; and that oppressed first by the just fury of his 
brother, which put his life in hazard, and drove him into 
exile, and then still more by the continued tyranny of a 
father-in-law, such as we have seen, Jacob should have 
learned, like maltreated animals, to have the /ear of man 
hdbUuaUy before his eyes. Now that it was so, is evident 
from all the latter part of his history. 

He is afraid that Laban will not let him go, and there- 
fore takes the precaution to steal from him unawares, 
when he is gone to a distance to shear his sheep. He ap- 
proaches the borders of Edom, but here the ancient dread 
of his brother revives, and he takes the precaution to pro- 

1 Geii.xzzL 15.' 
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pitiate him or to escape him by measures which breathe 
the spirit of the man in a singular mamier. He sends 
him a message — it is from ^^ Jacob thy servant" to '< Esau 
my lord." Esau advances, and he at once fears the worst 
Then does he divide his people and substance into two 
bands, that if the one be smitten, the other may escape — 
he provides a present of many cattle for his brother — he 
commands his servants to put a space between each drove, 
apparently to add effect to the splendor of his present — he 
charges them to deliver severally their own portion, with 
the tidings that he was behind who sent it — he appoints 
their places to the women and children with the same pru- 
dential considerations that mark his whole conduct ; first 
the handmaids and their children; then Leah and her 
children ; and in the hindermost and least exposed place, 
his favorite Rachel and Joseph. Such are his precautions. 
They are all however needless — Esau owes him no wrong 
— he even proposes to escort him home in peace, or to 
leave him a guard out of the four hundred men that were 
with him. But Jacob evades both proposals ; apprehend- 
ing^ most likely, more danger from his friends than from 
his foes ; and dismisses his brother with a word about " fol- 
lowing my lord to Seir ;" an intention which, as far as we 
know, he was in more haste to express tlian accomplish. 
All this ended, the honor of his house is violated by She- 
chem, a son of a prince of that country. Even this insult 
does not throw him off his guard. He heard it, ''but he 
held his peace" till his sons, who were with the cattle in 
the field, should come home. They soon proceed to take 
summary vengeance on* the Shechemites. The fear of 
man, however, which had restrained the wrath of Jacob 
at the first, besets him still, and he now says to his sons — 
'' Ye have troubled me to make me to stink among the 
inhabitants of the land ; and I being few in number, they 
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skall gather themselves tegetiber against me and slay me ; 
and I shall be destroyed, I and my house."' Jacob would 
have been better pleased with more compromise and less 
eruelty — ^he was not prepared to give utterance to that 
feeling of turbulent indignation, recUess of all conse- 
quencei^ which qpake in the words of Simeon and Levi. 
<^ Shall he deal with our sister as with an harlot?*' Here 
again, however, his fears proved groundless. Many years 
now pass away, but when we meet him once more he is 
still the same — the same leading feature in his character 
continues to the last. His sons go down into Egypt for 
com in the femine — they return with an injunction from 
Joseph to take back with them Benjamin, or else to see 
his face no more. This is urged upon Jacob, and the re- 
ply it extorts from him is in strict keeping with all that 
has gone before :— >^ Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me, as 
to tdl the man whether ye had yet a brother ?"« Still we 
see one whom stdTering had rendered distrustful — who 
would lend many his ear, but few his tongue. The fam- 
ine presses so sore, that there is no alternative but to 
yield up his son. Still he is the same individual. Judah 
is in haste to be gone — he wHl be surety for the lad — he 
will bring him again, or bear the Uame forever. But 
Jacob gives little heed to these vaporing promises of a 
sanguine adviser, and as stooping before a necessity which 
was too strong for him, he prudently sets himself to devise 
means to disarm the danger ; and " if it must be so now," 
says he, " do this, take of the best fruits of the land in 
your vessels, and carry down the man a present, a little 
bahn and a little honey, spices and mynh, nuts and al- 
monds — and take double money in your hand ; and the 
money that was broi^ht again in the mouth of your sacks, 

i Gen. zzxiT. 30. a lb. zliii. 6. 
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carry it again in yo\ir hand ; peradventure it was an over- 
sight.''* 

I cannot persuade myself that these are not marks of a 
real character — especially when I consider that this idenr 
tity is found in incidents spread over a period of a hundred 
yeard or more — that they are mere hints, as it were, out 
of which we are left to construct the man ; hints inter- 
rupted by a multitude of other matters; the geneal- 
ogy and adventures of Esau and his Arab tribes; the 
household afiairs of Potiphar ; the dreams of Pharadi ; 
the polity of Egypt — that the &cts thus dispersed and 
broken are to be brought together by ourselves, and the 
general induction to be drawn from them by ourselves, 
nothing being more remote from the mind of Moses than 
to present us with a portrait of Jacob ; nay, that of Isaac, 
who happens to be less involved in the circumstances of 
his history, he scarcely gives us a single feature. Surely, 
with all this before us, it is impossible to entertain the idea 
for a moment of any studied uniformity. Yet an uni- 
formity there is ; casual^ therefore, on the part of Moses, 
who was thinking nothing about it — but complete^ because, 
without thinking about it, he was by some means or other 
drawing from the life. 

And now am I thought to disparage the character of 
this holy man of old ? God forbid ! I think that in the 
incidents I have named his conduct may be excused, if not 
justified. But were it otherwise, I am not aware that any 
of the Patriarchs has been set up, or can be set up, as a 
genuine pattern of Christian morals. They saw the 
Promise, (and the more questionable parts of Jacob's con- 
duct are to be accounted for by his impatience to obtain 
the Promise, and by his consequently using unlawful 

I GeiLzM.19. 
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means to obtain it,) but " they saw it afer oft" — " they 
beheld it, bat not nigh." They lived under a code of laws 
thatt were not absolutely good, perhaps not so good as the 
Levitical, for as this was but a preparation for the more 
perfect Law of Christ, so possibly was the Patriarchal but 
a preparation for the more perfect Law of Moses. Indeed 
I have already observed, that many scattered hints may 
be gathered from this latter law, which show that it was 
but the Law under which the Patriarchs had lived re- 
constructed, augmented, and improved — and I apprehend 
that such a scheme of progressive advancement, first the 
dawn, then the day, then the perfect day, is analogous to 
God's dealings in general. But the broad light in which 
the Fathers of Israel are to be viewed is this, that they 
were exclusive worshippers of the One True Everlasting 
God, in a world of idolaters — that they were living de- 
positaries of the great doctrine of the Unity of the God- 
head, when the nations around were resorting to every 
green tree — that they "were &ithful found among the 
&ithless." And so incalculably important was the preser- 
vation of this Great Article of the Creed of man, at a time 
when it rested in the keeping of so few, that the language 
of the Almighty in the Law seems ever to have a respect 
unto it : fury, anger, indignation, jealousy, hatred, being 
expressions rarely, if ever, attributed to him, except in ref- 
erence to idolatry — and, on the other hand, enemies of 
Gfod, adversaries of God, haters of God, being there — 
chiefly and above all idolaters. But in this sense God 
was emphatically the Ood of Abraham, the Ood of Isaac, 
and the Ood of Jacob : none of them, not even the last, 
(for the only passage which savors of the contrary admits, 
as we have seen, of easy explanation,) having ever for- 
feited their claim to this high and glorious title ; however, 
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such title may not be thought to imply that their moral 
cfaaracters and conduct were &ultleflB, and worthy of all 
aeceptatioB. 



IX. 



The marks of coincidence without design, which I have 
brought forward to prove the truth of the Books of Moses 
as successively presenting themselves in the history of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, I shall now follow up by 
others in the history of Joseph. 

By the ill-concealed partiality of his &ther, and his own 
incaution in declsuring his dreams of future greatness, 
Joseph had incurred the hatred of his brethren. They 
were feeding the flock near Shechem — Jacob desires to 
satisfy himself of their welfare, and sends Joseph to in- 
quire of them and to bring him word again. Meanwhile 
they had driven further a-field to Dothan, and Joseph, in- 
formed of this by a man whom he found wandering in 
the country, foflowed them thither. They beheld him 
when he was yet afiu: off; his dress was remarkable,* and 
the eye of the shepherd in the plain country of the East, 
like that of the mariner now, was no doubt practised and 
keen. They take their counsel U^ether against him. 
They conclude, however, not to stain their hands in the 
blood of their brother, but to cast him into an empty pit, 
which, in those countries, where the inhabitants were 
constantly engaged in a fruitless search for water, was a 
very likely place to be on the spot. There he was to be 
left to die, or, as Reuben intended, to remain till he could 
rid him out of their hands. Nothing could be more artless 
than this story. Nothing can bear more indisputable 

> Oen. xxxm 3. 
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I 

dgiis of truth than its details. Bat the circumstance^ on 
which I now rest, is another that is mentioned. The 
brothers having achieved their evil purpose, sat down to 
eat bread — ^possibly some household present which Jacob 
had sent them, and Joseph had just conveyed, such as on 
a somewhat simiiar occasion, in after-times, Jesse sent and 
David conveyed to his elder brethren in the camp — though 
on this, as on a thoussuid touches of truth of the like kind, 
the reader of Moses is left to make his own speculations. 
And now " they lifted up their eyes and looked, and behold 
a company of Ishmaetites came from Oiiead with their 
camels, bearing spicery and balm and myrrh^ going to 
carry it dovm to Egypt^^ Now this, though by no 
means an obvious incident to have su^ested itself does 
seem to me a very natural one to have occurred ; and 
what is more, is an incident which tallies remarkably well 
with what we read elsewhere, in a passage however hav- 
ing no reference whatever to the one in question. For 
have we not reason to know, that at this very early period^ 
in the history of the world, this first of caravans upon 
record was charged with a cargo lor Egypt singularly 
adapted to the wants of the Egyptians at that tinje? 
Expunge the 2nd and 3rd verses of the 50th chapter of 
Genesis, and the symptoms of verisicity in the narrative 
which I here detect, or think I detect, would never have 
been discoverable. But in those verses I am told that 
" Joseph commanded the Physicians to embcdm his father 
— and the Physicians embalmed Israel — and forty days 
were fulfilled to him ; for so are ftilfilied the days of those 
which are embcUmed, and the Egyptians mourned three- 
score and ten days." 1 conclude, therefore, from this, that 
in these very ancient times it was the practice of the 

1 G«n. zxxirfi. 36. 
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Egyptiana (for Joseph was here doing that which was the 
custom of the country where he lived), to embalm their 
dead — and we know from the case of our Lord that an 
hundred pounds weight of myrrh and aloes was not more 
than enough (or a single body.' Hence, then, the camel- 
loads of spices which the IshmaeUtes were bringing from 
Gilead, would naturally enough find an ample market in 
Egypt Now, is it easy to come to any other conclusion 
when trifles of this kind drop out, fitted one to another 
like the corresponding parts of a cloven taUy, than that 
both are true ? — that the historism, however he obtained 
his intelligence, is speaking of particulars which fell within 
his own knowledge, and is speaking of them faithfully ? 
Surely nothing can be more incidental than the mention 
of the hiding of these camels of the Ishmaelites — ^it has 
nothing to do with the main fact, which is merely this, 
that the party, whoever they were, and whatever they 
were bent upon, were ready to buy Joseph, and that his 
brethren were ready to sell him. On the other hand no 
one can suspect, that when Moses relates Joseph to have 
caused his father's body to be embalmed^ he had an eye to 
corroborating his account of the adventure which he had 
already told concerning the Ishmaelitish merchants, who 
might thus seem occupied in a traffic that was appropriate. 
I think that this sin^e coincidence would induce an un- 
prejudiced person to believe, that the ordinary parts of 
this story are matters of fact fully known to the historian, 
and accurately reported by him. Yet it is an integral 
portion of this same story, uttered by the same historian, 
that Joseph had visions of his future destinies, which were 
strictly fulfilled — that the whde proceeding with regard 
to him had been under God's controlling influence from 

1 John xiz. 3D. 
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beginning to end — that though his brethren ^'thought evil 
against him, God meant it unto good," to bring to pass, as 
he did at a future day, <'to save much people alive." ^ 



Nor is this all with regard to Egypt wherein is seen 
the image^and superscription at truth. An argument for 
the Veracity of the New Testament has been found in the 
harmony which pervades the very many incidental notices 
of the condition of Judea at the period when the New 
Testament professes to have been written. A similar 
agreement without design may be remarked in the oc- 
casional glimpses of Egypt which open upon us in the 
course of the Mosaic History. For instance, I perceive in 
each and all of the following incidents, indirect indications 
of this one fact, that Egypt was already a great com 
country — though I do not believe that such a fact is 
directly asserted in any passage in the whole Pentateuch. 
Thus, when Abram found a fitmine in the land of Canaan, 
he " went down into Egypt to sojourn there."' There 
was a second &mine in a part of Canaan in the days of 
Isaac : he, however, on this occasion went to Gerar, which 
was in the country of the Philistines, but it appears as 
though this was only to have been a stage in a journey 
which he was projecting into Egypt; for we read, that 
<' the Lord appeared unto him and said, Oo no/ down into 
Egypt ; dwell in the land which I shall tell thee of."' 
There is a third famine in Canaan in the time of Jacob, 
and then '^ all countries came unto Egypt to buy corn, 
because the famine was so sore in all lands."^ Again, I 

1 Gen. 1 90. » S). ziL 10. > n>. xrti, 9. s n>. zU. 67. 
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read of Pharaoh being wroth with two <rf his i(fioer9 — 
they are spoken of as persons of some distinctioa in the 
court of the Egyptian King — and who are they? One 
was the chief of Uie Butlers, but the other was the chief 
of the Bakers.^ Still I see in this an indication of Egypt 
being a com country ; of bread being there literally the 
staff of life, and the manufeu^turing and dispensing of it 
an employment of considerabfe trust and consequ^ice. 
So again I find, that in the fabric of the bricks in Egypt 
straw was a very essential dement; and so abundamt 
does the corn-crop seem to have been — so widely was it 
spread over the face of the country, that the task-mastets 
of the Israelities could exact the usual tale of the bricks, 
though the peopte had to gather the sttMdeicx themselves 
to supply the place of the straw, which was withheld.' 
Still I perceive in this an intimation of the agricultural 
fertility of Egypt, — ^there could not have been the stubble- 
land here implied unless corn had been the staple crop of 
the country. Then when Moses threatens to (dague the 
Egyptians with a Plague of Frogs, what are the {daces 
which at once present themselves as those which are likely 
to be defiled by thdr presence ? *^ The river shall bring 
forth frogs abundantly, which shall go up and come into 
thine house, and into thy bed-chamber, and upon thy bed, 
and into the house of thy servants, and upon thy people, 
and into thine ovens, and into thy kneading-troughs,^^* 
And of these kneading-troughs we again read, as utensils 
possessed by all, and without which they could not think 
even of taking a journey — for on the delivery of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt, we find that "they took their dough 
before it was leavened, their kneading-troughs being 
bound up in their ckthes i^n their shoulders."* 

> On. zL 1. t bod. T. 7. • Ik ^rifl. 3. « n>. ziL 84. 
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Now it may be said, that we all know Egypt to have 
been a great corn-KX>untry — ^tiiat the thing admits of no 
doubt, and never did — ^I allow it to be so — and if such a fact 
had been asserted in the writings of Moses as a* broad fitct, 
I should have taken no notice of it, for it would then have 
afforded no ground for an argument like this ; in such a 
case, Moses might have come at the knowledge as we 
ourselves may have done, by having visited the country 
himself, or by having received a report of it from others 
who had visited it, and so might have incorporated this 
amongst other incidents in his history ; but I do not ob- 
serve it asserted by him in round terms ; it is not indeed 
asserted by him at all — ^it is intimated — intimated when 
he is manifestly not thinking about it, when his mind and 
hb pen are quite intent upon other matters ; intimated very 
often, very indirectly, in very various ways. The fact 
itself of Egypt being a great corn-country was no doubt 
p^ectly well known to Dr. Johnson, but though so much 
of the scene of Rasselas is laid in Egypt, I will venture to 
say, that there are in it no hints of the nature I am de- 
scribing ; such, I mean, as would serve to convince us that 
the author was relating a si^ries of events which had hap- 
pened under his own eye, and that the places with which 
he combines them were not ideal, but those wherein they 
actually came to pass. 

Surely then it is very satisfactory to discover concur- 
rence thus uniform, thus uncontrived, in particulars falling 
out at intervals in the course of an artless narrative which 
is not afraid to proclaim the Almighty as manifesting 
himself by signal miracles, and which connects those mir- 
acles too in the doseat union with the subordinate matters 
of which ve have thus been able to ascertain the probable 
truth and accuracy. 
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XI. 



Before we dismiss this questioD of the Com in Egypt, 
we may remark another trifling instance or two of con- 
sistency without design, declaring themselves in this part 
of the narrative and tending to strengthen our belief in it 
Joseph, it seems,' advised Pharaoh before the famine 
began, to appoint officers over the land, that should " take 
up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven plen- 
teous years." After this we have several chapters occu- 
pied with the details of the history of Jacob and his sons 
— ^the journey of the latter to Egypt — ^their return to their 
father — the repetition of their journey — the discovery of 
Joseph — the migration of the Patriarch with all his family, 
of whom the individuals are named after their respective 
beads — the introduction of Jacob to Phamoh, and his final 
settlement in the land of Goshen. Then the affair of the 
famine is again touched upon in a few verses, and a per- 
manent regulation of property in Egypt is recorded as the 
accidental result of that famine. For the people who had 
sold both themselves and their lands to Pharaoh for com 
to preserve life, are now permitted to redeem both on the 
payment of a fifth of the produce to the King forever, 
" And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto 
this day, that Pharaoh should have ih^ fifth part"* Now 
this was, as we had been told in a former chapter, 
precisely the proportion which Joseph had "taken up" 
before the famine began. It was then an arrangement 
entered into with the proprietors of the soil prospectively, 
as likely to insure the subsistence of the people ; the ex- 
periment was found to answer and the opportunity of 
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perpetuating it having occurred, the arrangement was now 
made lasting and compulsory. Magazines of com were 
henceforth to be established which should at all timeis be 
ready to meet an accidental failure of the harvest Can 
anydiing be more natural than this? anything more 
common than for great civil and political changes to 
spring out of provisions which chanced to be made to meet 
some temporary emergency? Has not our own constitu- 
tion, and have not the constitutions of most other countries, 
ancient and modern, grown out of occasion — out of the 
impulse of the day ? 

Further still. Though Joseph possessed himself on his 
royal master's account of all the land of Egypt besides, 
and disposed of the people throughout the country just as 
he pleased,' *'Ae did not buy the land of the priests, for 
the priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and 
did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them, wherefore 
they sold not their lands." The priests then, we see, 
were greatly favored in the arrangements made at this 
period of national distress. Now does not this accord with 
what we had been told on a former occasion, — ^that Pha- 
raoh being desirous to do Joseph honor, causing -him to 
ride iu the second chariot that he had, and crying before 
him, Bow the knee, and making him ruler over all the 
land of Egypt," added yet this as the final proof of his 
high regard, that '^he gave him to wife Asenath, the 
daughter of Potipherah, Priest of On?^' When therefore 
the priests were thus held in esteem by Pharaoh, and 
when the minister of Pharaoh, under whose immediate 
directions all the regulations of the polity of Egypt were 
at that time conducted, had the daughter of one of them 
for his wife, is it not the most natural thing in the world 
to have happened, that their lands should be spared ? 

I Gen. zhn. 33. t n>. xll 43. t n>. zM. 4ft. 
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XII. 

I HAVE already found an argument (x the Teracity of ^ 
Moses in the identity of Jacob's character : I now find an- 
other in the identity of that of Joseph. There is one quality 
(a^ il has been often observed, though with a di&rent view 
from mine), which runs like a thread through his whole 
history, his affectum for his father. Israel loved him, 
we read, more than all his children — he wa« the child of 
his age — His mother died whilst he was yet young, and a 
double care of him consequently devolved upon his survi- 
ving '))arent He made him a coat of many colors — he 
kept him at home when his other «ons were sent to feed 
the flocks. When the bloody gaiment was brought in, 
Jacob in his affection for him, (that same affection which 
on a subsequent occasion, when it was told him that after 
all Joseph was alive, made him as slow to believe the 
good tidings as he was now quick to apprehend the sad,) 
in this his afleation for him, I say, Jaoob at once concluded 
the worst ; and ^^ he rent his clothes and put sackcloth 
upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days, and 
all his daughters rose up to comfort him ; but he refused 
to be comforted, and he said, For I will go down into the 
grave of my son mourning." 

Now what were the feelings in Joseph which responded 
to these ? When the sons of Jacob went down to Egypt, 
and Joseph knew them though they knew not him, for 
diey (it may be remarked, and this again is not like fic- 
tion), were of an age not to be greatly changed by the 
lapse of years, and were still sustaining the character in 
which Joseph had always seen them, whilst he himself 
had meanwhile grown out of the stripling into the man, 
and ftom a shepherd-boy was become the ruler of a king- 
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dom — when his brethren thus came before him, his ques- 
tion was, " Is your father yet alive ?"» They went down 
a second time, and again the question was, " Is your fa- 
ther well, the old man of whom ye spake, is he yet alive ?" 
More he could not venture to aak, whilst he was yet in 
his disguise. By a stratagem he now detains Benjamin, 
leaving the others, if they would, to go their way. But 
Judah came iKar unto him, and entreated him for his 
brother, telling him bow that he had been <' surety to his 
father^ to bring him back, how that ^^ \i\9 father was an 
old man,'' and that this was the '^ child of his old age, and 
that he loved him," — ^how it would come to pass that if he 
should not see the lad with him he would die, and his 
gray hairs be brought with sorrow to the grave ; for '< how 
shall I go to my faJther^ and Uie hd be not with me? — 
kst, peradventure, I see the evil that shall come on mffa- 
ther.^^ Here, without imowing it, he had struck the string 
that was the tendereet of all. Joseph's firmness forsook 
him at this repeated mention of his father, and in terms 
so touching — be could not refrain himself any longer, and 
causing every man to go out, he made himself known to 
his brethren. Then, even in the paroxysm which came 
on him, (for he wept aloud so that the Egyptians heard,) 
still tus first words uttered from the fulness of his heart 
were, *^ Doth my father yet live ?" He now Uds them 
hasten and bring the old man down, bearing to him tokens 
of bis love and tidings of his glory. He goes to meet him 
— he presents himself unto him, and foils on his neck and 
weeps on his neck a good while — he provides for him and 
his househcM out of the fat of the land — he sets him 
before Pharaoh. By and by he hears that he is sick, and 
hastens to visit him— *he receives his bleBsmg-7-watches 

1 G«B. xUM. 7. 
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his death-bed — embalms his body — mourns for him three- 
score and ten days — and then carries him (as he had de* 
sired), into Canaan to bury him, taking with him as an 
escort to do him honor, ^<all the elders of Egypt, and 
all the servants of Pharaoh, and all his house, and the 
house of his brethren, chariots and horsemen, a very 
great company." How natural it was now for his breth- 
ren to think that the tie by which alone they could 
imagine Joseph to be held to them wds dissolved, that 
any respect he might have felt or feigned for them, 
must have been buried in the Cave of Machpelah, and 
that he would now requite to them the evil they had 
done ! " And they sent a message unto Joseph, saying, 
Thy father did command before he died, saying. So shall 
ye say unto Joseph, Forgive, I pray thee now, the tres- 
pass of thy brethren and their sin, — ^for they did unto thee 
evil." And then they add of themselves, as if well aware 
of the surest road to their brother's heart, " Forgive, we 
pray thee, the trespass of the servants of the God of thy 
f other. ^^ In everything the father^ s name is still put fore- 
most : it is his memory which they count upon as their 
shield and buckler. Moreover, it may be added, that 
though all intercourse had ceased for so many years be- 
tween Joseph and his &mily, still the lasting affecticm he 
bore a parent is manifested in the name which he gave to 
his son bom to him only two years before the £simine, even 
Manasseh, or forgetting^ for God, said he, '' hath made 
me forget all my hire and all my fiaither's house f^ as 
though ' instead of his father he must have childr^ to 
fill up the void in his heart which a parent's loss had 
created. 
It is not the singular beauty of these scenes, or the 

1 Gen. xll 51. 
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moral lesson they teach, exoellent as it is, with which I 
am now concerned, hut simply the perfect artless ccmratt- 
ency which prevails throi^h them all. It is not the con- 
stancy with which the son's strong affection for his isither 
bad lived through ^n interval of twenty years' absence, 
and what is mor^, through the temptation of sudden pro- 
.motion to the highest e^\aJ^ — U is ,not the nol^le-minded 
frankness with which be still i acknowledges his kindred, 
end makes a way \fqr then), " shepb^nW as tbey were, to 
the. throne of Pharaoh himself— it is not the simplicity and 
ringleness of heart, ^which allow; bim to give £^U the first- 
born of Egypt, men over whom be bore ^bsolute rule, an 
q^portunity of obaerviQg his own ; comparatively humble 
origin, by leading them in attepdaqce upon his Other's 
ci^rpse, to the valleys pf Canaan and the modest cradle of 
his race — it is not, in a word, the grace, but the identity 
of Joseph's chamcter, the light in which it is exhibited by 
himself, and the light in which it is regarded by his breth- 
ren, to which I now point as stamping it with marks of 
reality not to be gidnsaid. 



XIII. 

I WILL new follow the Israelites out of .Egypt into the 
wilderness,, op their retuirn to the iand froip which their 
fathers had wandered, ; and which they, or at least their 
children, were destined to enjoy. 

In the tepth chapter of Leviticus we are told that^^ Na- 
dab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his 
censer and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and 
offered straQge.fire unto the Lord, which he commanded 
tbem not. And^ tbeie went opt fire from the Lord and d^- 
vour^ them, aadtb^ died before the Loud." Now it .is 

6* 
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natural to ask, how came Nadab and Abihu to be guilty 
of this careless aflfront to God, lighting their censers proba- 
bly from their own hearths, and not from the hallowed fire 
of the altar, as they were commanded to do. Possibly we 
cannot guess how it happened — ^it may be one of those 
many matters which are of no particular importance to be 
known, and concerning which we are accordingly left in 
the dark. Yet when I read shortly afterwards tfie follow- 
ing instructions given to Aaron, I am led to suspect that 
they had their origin in some recent abuse which called 
for them, though no such origin is expressly assigned to 
them. I cannQt help imagining, that the offence of Nadab 
and Abihu was at the bottom of the statute, ^' Do not drink 
wine nor strong drink, thou nor thy Bons with thee, when 
ye go into the Tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die 
— ^it shall be a statute forever throughout your generations : 
and that ye may put difference between holy and unholy, 
and between clean and unclean, and that ye may teach 
the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath 
spoken unto them by the hands of Moses." Thus far at 
least is clear, that a grievous and thoughtless insult is of- 
fered to God by two of his Priests, for which they are cut 
off— that without any direct allusion to their case, but still 
very shortly after it had happened, a law is issued forbid- 
ding the Priests the use of wine when about to minister. 
I conclude, therefore, that there was a relation (though it 
is not asserted) between the specific offence and the gen- 
eral law ; the more so, because the sin against which that 
law is directed is just of a kind to have produced the rash 
and inconsiderate act of which Aaron^s sons were guilty. 
If, therefore, this incidental mention of such a law at such 
a moment, a moment so likely to suggest the enactment 
of it, be thought enough to establish the law as a matter 
of fieict, then have we once more ground to stand upon ; 
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f(X the enactment of the law is coupled with the sin of 
Aaron's sons ; their sin with their punishment ; their pun* 
ishment with a miracle. Nor, it may be added, does the 
unreserved and faithful record of such a death, sulfTered for 
such an offence, afford an inconsiderable argument in iavor 
of the candor and honesty of Moses, who is no respecter 
of persons it seems ; but when God's glgry is concerned, 
and the welfEire of the people intrusted to him, does not 
scruple to be the chronicler of the disgrace and destruction 
even of the children of his own brother. 



XIV. 

Another coincidence suggests itself, arising out of 
this same portion of history, whether however founded in 
feet or in &ncy, be my readers the judges. From the 9th 
chapter of Numbers, v. 16, we learn that the Tabernacle 
was erected in the wilderness preparatory to the celebra- 
tion of the first Passover kept by the Israelites after their 
escape from Egypt From the 40th chapter of Exodus 
we find, that it was reared on the first day of the first 
month, (v. 2,) or thirteen days before the Passover,' and 
that at the same time Aaron and his sons were consecrated 
to minister in it (v. 13.) In the 8th and 9th chapters of 
Liviticus are givpn the particulars of their consecration, 
(8th, 6, 12, 30,) and the ceremony is said to have occupied 
seven days, (v. 33,) during which they were not to leave 
the Tabernacle day or night On the eighth day they of- 
fered up sin-offerings for themselves and for the people. It 
was on this same day, as we read in the tenth chapter,* 
that Nadab and Abihu were cut off because of the strange 

. » Lev. xxiii. 5. « Sec ch. ix. 8, 12; x. 19. 
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fire whlcli they ofibred, and iheir desad bodiiae ^em dfe- 
pio^ of 08 foUims^:--^' Moses cetUed Midhad and >Efea- 
phaQ the sons of Uzziel, the uncle of Aaron, and said^unto 
them, Come near, cany yddr brethren from before the 
dandtuary out of the camp. So they went near, and car- 
ried them in their coats out <tf the camp." (x. 4) All this 
happened on the eighth day of the first nUMidi, or juflft six 
diays before the Passover. 

Now in the ^(h chapter df thfe Bbokrf Numbsafs, which 
speaks of this identical Pttissover, (v. 1,) as will be i^een 
by a reference to the first verse of that chapter, (indeed 
there is no mention of more than this one Passover having 
been kept in the whole mtrah;^) in this 9th chapter I am 
told of the following incidental difficulty; — that "there 
Were certain'tnen Who 'wei^ deflted by the dead^hoAy of 
a man, that they could not keep the Pfeissover on 'that day 
— ^nd they came befbre Moses and before Aaron on thut 
ddy-^nd those men said unto him, We are defiled bf tte 
dead body of la man. Wherefore we -are kept back that ^^i 
may not oiTet an ofi'ering to the Lord in'his appointed sea- 
son among the children df Israel.^ (v. 0, 7.) The -case is 
spoken of as a solitaiy on^. 

Now it may be observed, by wtsty of limiting the ques- 
tion, that the number of Israelites who |]^d a tax to the 
l^abernacle a short time, tod only a short time, btfare its 
erectioh. Were '603,660, being all the males above twenty 
years of age, the Levites exeepted^-*-^X least this exertion 
is all but certain, that tribe being the tellers, being already 
cOn^cratcd, and set apart from the other tribes, and it not 
being usual to take the sum of them among the children 
of Israel* Moreover, the number is likely, in this instance, 
to be correct, because it tallies with the number of talents 

1 See also Jcwh. v. 9, 10. s Exod. zxxriii. 96. 

s See Numb. i. 47, 49, and xxri. 68. 
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to wfaidi: the poll-tax amoimted at balf ^ ob^l a \m4*. 
But shortly o/lfer the TaberaiM^ had bacm 9et up, (fol^U. 
wa« at tbfc bq^ittiiing of the second month of' the second 
year^) the numbev of the people! was agaio taloe* accwd* 
ing to the fimSies and tribes,^ aod.stin it is jiust the san^ 
BB before^ 608;56Q mem ht this shoi:t inter?aL thev^ore^ 
(which is that in which we axe now inteseeted,) it should 
smoai that IP oaBO: had died e£ tbe. males who were above^ 
twenty, not being" Lenoto^-^ ef these*, n^ a^ooeunt seems^ 
to have been taken in either census — ^indeed in the latter 
census they are expressly excepted. The dead body, 
therefore, by which these '^cej:tain men" were defiled, 
could not have belonged to this large class of the Israel- 
ites. But of a case of death, and. of defilement in conse- 
quence, which had happened only six days before the 
Passover, amongst the LevUeSj we had been told (as we 
have seen) in the 9th chapte)r of Leviticus. My con- 
clusion, therefore, is, that these ^'certain men,"^ who were 
defiled, were no others than Mishael and Elizaphan, who 
had carried out the dead bodies of Nad^b and Abihu. 
Neither can anything be more likely than that, with the 
livel3r impression on their minds of Qod^ wrath so recently 
testified against those who should presume to approach him 
unhallowed, they should refer theilr case to Moses, and run 
no risk. 

I state the conclusion and the grounds of it. To those 
who require stronger proof, I cam only say, 1 have none to 
give ; but if the coincidence be thoaght well founded, then 
surely a more striking example of consistency without de* 
sign cannot be well conceived. Indeed, after it had been 
suggested to me by a hint to this efi^t, thrown out by Dr. . 
Shuckford, unaccompanied by any exposition of the argur 
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ments which might be urged in support of it, I had put it ^ 
aside as one of those gratuitous conjectures in which that 
learned Author may perhaps be thought sometimes to in- 
dulge — till by searchii^ more accurately through several de- 
tached parts of several detached chapters in Exodus, Levit- 
icus, and Numbers, I was able to collect the evidence I have 
produced, whether satisfiwtory or not — ^be my readers, as I 
have said, the judges. For mjrself, I confess, that though 
it iB^ not demonstrative, it is very persuasive. 



XV. 

'^ All the ccmgregation of the children of Israel," we 
read,^ ^^journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, after their 
journeys according to the commandment of the Lord, and 
pitched in Rephidim, and there was no water for the peo- 
ple to drink.^ — " And the people thirsted there for water ; 
and the people murmured against Moses, and said, Where- 
fore is thi^ that thou hast brought us up out of Egypt to 
kiU us and our children and our cattle with thirst ?" (v. 3.) 
Moses upon this entreats the Lord for Israel ; and the nar- 
rative proceeds in the words of the Almighty — " Behold, I 
will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb, and 
thoushalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of 
it, that my people may drink. And Moses did so in the sight 
of the elders of Israel. , And he called the name of the 
place Massah, and Meribab, because of the chiding of the 
children of Israel, and because they tempted the Lord, say- 
ing, Is the Lord among us, or not?'' " Then came Amor 
lek,''^ the narrative continues, '' and fought with Israel in 
Rephidim,^ 

I Ezod. zriL 1. 
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Now this last incident is raeotioned, as must be perceived 
at once, without any other reference to what had gone be- 
fore than a reference of date. It was " then'' that Amalek 
came. It is the beginning of another adventure which 
befell the Israelites, and which Moses now goes on to relate. 
Accordingly in many copies of our English version a mark 
is here introduced indicating the commencement of a fresh 
paragraph. Yet I cannot but suspect, that there is a coin- 
cidence in this case between the production of the water, 
in an arid wilderness, and the attack of the Amalekites — 
that though no hint whatever to this effect is dropped, 
there is nevertheless the relation between them of cause 
and consequence. For what in those times and those 
countries was so common a bone of contention as the pos- 
session of a well ? Thus we read of Abraham reproving 
Abimelech " because of a well of water, which Abime- 
lech's servants had violently taken away."' And again 
we are told, that " Isaac's servants digged in a valley and 
found there a well of springing water — and the herds- 
men of Gerar did strive with Isaac's herdsmen, sayii^. 
The water is ours, and he called the name of the well 
Esek, because they strove with him. And they digged 
another well, and strove for that also ; and he called the 
name of it Sitnah. And he removed' from thence, and 
digged another well, and for that they strove not ; and he 
called the name of it Rehoboth ; and he said. For now the 
Lord hath made room for us, and we shall be fruitful in 
the land."^ In like manner when the daughters of the 
Priest of Midian " came and drew water, and filled the 
troughs to water their father's flock, the shepherds," we 
find, '^ came and drove them away : but Moses stood up 
and helped them, and watered their flock."* And again, 

1 Gen. zzi. 36. < lb. Tvn. 23. * Ezod. ii. 17. 
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when Moses sent messengers to the King of Edom with 
proposals that he might be permitted to lead the people of 
Israel through his territory, the subject of water enters very 
largely into the terms : ^ Let me pass, I pray thee, through 
thy country: we will not pass through the fields and 
through die vineyards, neither will we drinl: of the wcUer 
of the wells : we will go by the king's highway — ^we will 
not turn to the right hand nor to the left, until we have 
passed thy borders. And Edom said u^to him, I'hou shalt 
not pass by me lest I come out against thee with the sword. 
And the children of Israel said unto him, We will go by the 
highway : and if I and my cattle drink of thy water, then 
I will pay for ft."* Again', on a subsequent occasion, Moses 
sent messengers to Sihon, king of the Amorites, with the 
same stipulations :: — '^Let me pass through thy land : we 
will not turn into the fields or into the vineyards ; we will 
not drink of the waters of the well, but we wfil go along 
by the king's highway, until we be past thy borders.''' 
And when Moses in the Book of Deuteronomy recapitulates 
some of the Lord's commands, one of them is, as touching 
the children of Esau, " Meddle not with them ; for I will 
not give you their land, no, not so much as a foot breadth, 
because I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a possession. 
Ye shall buy meat of them for money that ye may eat.* and 
ye shall also buy iaater of them for money that ye may 
drinkP^ Indeed the well is quite a feature in the narra- 
tive of Moses, brief as that narrative is. It unobtrusively 
but constantly reminds us of our scene lying ever in the 
East— just as the Forum could not fail to be perpetually 
mixing itself up with the details of any history of Rome 
which was not spurious. The well is the spring of life. 
It is the place of meeting for the citizens in the cool of the 

1 I^iubb. IX. i% « tb. xn. SS3. « fiieat n. 6. 
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fyy — the place of resort for the shepheydb and h^tdsmeQ 
-—it is here that we mhf witness the acts of courtesy or of 
stratagpem — acts of religion-'^cts of civil compact — acts 
commemorative of things past— it is here that the jowney 
ends — it is by this that the next is regvikted — ^hither the 
fugitive and the outcast repafar— here the weary pilgrim 
rests himsdf— the kek of it is the corse of a kingdbm, 
and the prospect of it in abundance the blessing which 
helps forward ttie steps of the stranger when he seeks 
akiother country. Ic enters' ftff an> element into the lan- 
gtxage itself of Wclf Writ, and the simile, the illustration, 
the metaphoi*, are ^tSt ttoUhsg forth the great Eastern 
apophthegm^ that of *dl things water is the firsu** Of 
such value was the* leaJZ— w frtritftil a source of contention 
in those parched and thirsty lands^ wais the possession of a 

Now apfdymg these passages to the question before us, 
I think it will be seen, that the sudden gushing of the 
water from the rock, (which was the sudden discovery of 
an invaluable treasure,) and the subsequent onset of the 
Amalekiles at the very same place — ^for both occorrences 
are said to have happened at Rephidim, though given as 
perfectiy distinct and independent matters, do coincicte very 
remarkably with one another; and yet so undesign^ is 
the coincidence, (if indeed coincidence it is after afi,) that 
it might not suggest itself even to readers of the Pen- 
tateuch whose lot is cast in a torrid dime, and to vdiom 
the value of a draught of cold water is therefore w«il 
known : still less to those who lire in a land of brooks, Kke 
our own, a land of A)untains and depthe that spring out oC 
the valleyET and hills, and wha may drink of them freely 
without cost and without quarreL 

If then it be admitted, that the isstie of dM torrent ion 
the fock <7nchroni2eA very singulaily with tbe agg i em ion 

7 
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of Amalek, yet that the narrative of the two events does 
not hint at any connection vehatever between them, I 
think that all suspicion of contrivance is laid to sleep, and 
that whatever force is due to the argument of consistency 
without contrivance as a test, and as a testimony of truth, 
obtains here. Yet here, as in so many odier instances 
already adduced, the stamp of truth, such as it is, is found 
where a miracle is.intimately concerned ; for if the coinci- 
dence in question be thought enough to satisfy us that 
Moses was relating an indisputable matter of fact, when 
he said that the Israelites received a supply of water at 
Rephidim, it adds to our confidence that he is relating an 
indisputable matter of fact too, when he says in the same 
breath, that it was a mirticulous supply— where we can 
prove that there is truth in a story so £sir as a scrutiny of 
our own, which was not contemplated by the party whose 
words we are trying, enables us to go, it is only fair to 
infer, in the absence of all testimony to the contrary, that 
there is truth also in such parts of the same story as our 
scrutiny cannot attain unto. And indeed it seems to me, 
that the sin of Amalek on this occasion, a sin which was 
80 offensive in God's sight as to be treasured up in judg- 
ment against that race, causing Him eventually to destroy 
them utterly, derived its heinousness from this very thing, 
that the Amalekites were here endeavoring to dispossess 
the Israelites of a vital blessing which God had sent to 
them by mircude, and which he could not so send without 
making it manifest even to the Amalekites themselves, 
that the children of Israel were under his special care — 
that in fighting therefore against Israel, they were fighting 
against God. And such, I persuade myself, is the true 
force of an expression in Deuteronomy used in reference 
to this very incident — ^for Amalek is there said to '^ have 
emitten them when they were weary, and to have feared 
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not God f^ that is, to have done it in defiance of a mira- 
cle, which ought to have impressed them with a fear of 
God, indicating, as of course it did, that God willed not 
the destruction of this people. 



XVI. 

Amongst the institutions established or confirmed by 
the Almighty whilst the Israehtes were on their march, 
for their observance when they should have tak^n posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan, this was one — ^^ Three times 
thou shalt keep a feast unto me in the year. Thou shalt 
keep the Feast of Unleavened bread — ^thou shalt eat un- 
leavened bread seven days, as I commanded thee, in the 
time appointed of the month Abib ; for in it thou camest 
out from Eg3rpt ; and none shall appear before me empty : 
— and the Feast of Harvest, the first-fruits of thy labors, 
which thou hast sown in thy field : — and the feast of In- 
gathering, which is in the end of the year, when thou 
hast gathered in thy labors out of the field."* 

Such then were the three great annual feasts. The 
first, in the month Abib, which was the Passover. The 
second, which was the Feast of Weeks. The third, the 
Feast of In-gathering, when all the firuits, wine and oil, as 
well as corn, had been collected and laid up. The season 
of the year at which the first of these occurred is all that 
I am anxious to settle, as bearing upon a coincidence 
which I shall mention by and by. Now this is deter- 
mined with suflScient accuracy for my purpose, by the 
second of the three being the Feast of Harvest^ and the 
&ct that the interval between the first and second was 

I Dent ZXT. 18. s Exod. zziiL 14. 
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joBt seFen weeks:' ''And jb shall count onto you from 
tUe morrow after the Sabbath," (this was the Sabbath of 
the Pt»38(wer,) " from, the day that ye brought the she(rf 
of the wave-offering ; seven Sabbadis shall be oompietai 
Even unto the morrow after the seventh Sabbath shall ye 
number fifty days, and ye shall offer a new meat-offering 
unto the Lord. Ye shall bring out of your habitations 
two wsLV^oaves, of two tenth-deals, they shall be of fine 
flour, iiiey shall be bakes with kavan. Thegr are the 
fintrfiruitB imto tiie Lord."- 

At the Feast of Wedn^ therefora^ the com was ripe and 
jost gathered, for thea were the firatrfiKiits to he offered, iit 
the loaves made out of the. new com.. K thea the wheat 
was in this state at the second great festival^ k must have 
been very far from: ripe at the Passover, wbidi was sevea 
weeks eariier ; and the waverjA^a/, which, as we have 
seen, was to be oflbred at the Psnsovet, must have beea 
of some grahi which came in before wheat— it was in &ct 
barley,* Now does not ttiis agree in a remarkable, but 
most incidental mannor, with a circumstance mentioned 
in the description of the Hague of the Hail 1 The hail, it 
is true, was seat some little tune previoiM to the destruc- 
tion of the first-bom, or the date of the. Passover, for the 
Plague ef Locusts and the Plague of DsuicneBe intervened, 
but it was evidently eidy a little time ; ibr Moses being 
eighty years old when he went before Pharaoh,* and hav- 
ing walked forty years in the wilderness,^ and being only 
a hundred and twenty years old when he died,' it is plain 
that he coutd have lost very little time by the delay of the 
plagues in Egypt, the period of his life being filled up 
without any allowance fbr soch delay. I mention thi% 
because H will be seen that the argument reqnnres the 

« Ler. uliL 15. t See Roth ii S3. i Ezod. ^ 7. 

« Joehua ▼. ff. ' Dent, xxxiv. 7. 
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time of the bail and timt of the death of the first-born (or 
in other words the Paswver) to be nearly the same. Now 
the state of the crops in Egypt at the period of the hail 
we happen to know — ^was it then such as we might have 
reason to eicpect from the state of the crops of Judea at or 
near the same season ?^. 6. the barley ripe, the wheat 
not ripe by several weeks? 

It is fortunate, inBsmuch as it involves a point of evi- 
dence, thelt one of the Plagues chanced to be that of Hail 
— for it is iheonly one of them all of a nature to give us 
a clue to the time of year when they came to pass, and 
this it does in <he most casual manner imaginable, for the 
mention of the hail draws from the historian who records 
it the remark,' that ^the fax andttl» barley were smitten,^ 
for the barley was in the ear and the flax was boUed ; hut 
the %BheaJt and the rye were notismitteQ, for they were not 
grown up,*' (or rather perhaps, wsse not out of sheath.'^) 
Now this is precisely such a degree of forwardneas.as w& 
should have respectively assigned to^e barley and wheat 
— deducing our conclusion from the simple cirmmstance 
that the seasons in Egypt do not greatly diiffer from .those 
of Judea, and that in the 'latter country wheat was ripfe 
and just gathered at the Feast of Weeks, barley just .fit 
for putting the sickle into fifty dajts socmer, or at the Pass* 
over, which nearly answered to die time of the hail. Yet 
so &r from obvious k this point of harmony, that. nothing 
is more easy tlmn to mistake it; nay, nothing more likely 
than that we should even at first' suspect Moses himself to 
have been out in his reckoning, and thus to find a knot 
instead of an argument For on reading the following 
passage,* where the rule is given for determining the sec- 
ond feast, we might on the instant most naturally ^suppose 

I Sttod^iz. 83. t J)eit. jnL 9. 
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that the great trAeo^-harvest of Judea was in the month 
Abib, at the Passover — " Seven weeks shalt thou number 
unto thee, begin to number the seven weeks from such 
time as 'thou beginnest to put the sickle to the com." 
Now this " putting the sickle to the com" is at once per- 
ceived to be at the Passover when the wave-sheaf was 
offered, the ceremony from which we see the Feast of 
Weeks was measured and fixed. Yet had the whecU- 
harvest been here actually meant, it would have been 
impossible to reconcile Moses* with himself; for he would 
then have been representing the wheat to be ripe in Judea 
at a season when, as we had elsewhere gathered from him, 
it was not grown up or out of the sheath in Egypt But 
if the sickle was to be put into some grain much earher 
than wheat, such as barley, and if the barley-harvest is 
here alluded to as falling in with the Passover, and not 
the wheat-harvest, then all is clear, intelligible, and free 
from difficulty. 

In a word then my argument is — that at the Passover 
the barley in Judea was ripe, but that the wheat was not, 
seven weeks having yet to elapse before the firs^fruits of 
the loaves could be offered. This I collect from the history 
of the Great Jewish Festivals. Again, that at the Plague 
of Hail (which corresponds with the time of the Passover 
to a few days), the barley in Egypt was smitten being in 
the ear, but that the wheat was not smitten, not being yet 
boiled. This I coUect from the history of the Great Egyp- 
tian Plagues. The two statements on being compared 
together, agree together. 

I cannot but consider this as very far from an unimpor- 
tant coincidence — tending, as it does, to give us confidence 
in the good faith of the historian, even at a moment when 
he is telling of the Miracles of Egjrpt, "the wondrous 
works that were done in the land of Ham.'' For, sup- 
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ported by this circumstantial evidence, which, as far as it 
goes, cannot lie, I feel that I have very strong reason for 
believing that a bail-storm there actually was, as Moses 
asserts ; that the season of the year to which he assigns 
it, was the season when it did in fact happen ; that the 
crops were really in the state in which he represents 
them to have been — ^more I cannot prove — for further my 
test will not reach. It is not in the nature of miracles to 
admit of its immediate application to themselves. But 
when I see the ordinary circumstances which attend upon 
them, and which are most closely combined with them, 
yielding internal evidence of truth, I am apt to think that 
these in a great measure vouch for the truth of the rest 
Indeed, in all common cases, even in judicial cases of life 
and death, the corroboration of the evidence of an un- 
impeached witness in one or two particulars is enough to 
decide a jury that it is worthy of credit in every other par- 
ticular — that it may be safely acted upon in the most aw- 
ful and responsible of all human decisions. 



XVII. 

The argument which I have next to produce has been 
urged by Dr. Graves,* though others had noticed it before 
him ;^ I shall not, however, scruple to introduce it here in 
its order, connected as it is with several more, all relating 
to the economy of the camp. The incident on which it 
turns is trifling in itself, but nothing can be more charac- 
teristic of truth. On the day when Moses set up the 
Tabernacle and anomted and sanctified it, the princes of 
the tribes made an ofiering consisting of six waggons and 

1 On the PeDtateuch, VoL I. p. 111. 
s See Dr. Patrick on Numb. yii. 7, & 
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twelve oxeo. These are accordingly a89igned to the ser- 
Tice of the Tabernacle : ''And Moees gave them unto the 
Levites ; Two wagffons and four oxen be gave unto the 
sons of Gershon according to Uieir service, and four wag- 
gons and eight oxen he gave unto the sons of Merari ac- 
cording to their service.''^ Now whence tins unequal di- 
vision ? Why twice as many waggons and oxen to Merari 
as to Gershon ? No reason is expressly avowed. Yet if 
I turn to a former chapter, separated however .from the one 
which has supplied this quotation, by sundry and diven 
details of other matters, I am able to make out a veiy 
good reason for myself. For there, amongst the instruc- 
tions given to the &milies of the Lievites, as to the shares 
they had severally to take in removing the Tabernacle 
from place to place, I find that the:fion8 of Gershon had to 
bear " the curtains," and the '' Tabernsu^le" dtself^ {L e. the 
linen of which it was made), and "its covering, and the 
coveringtof badgers'. skins that was above i^pon it, and the 
hanging for the doot," and " the hangings pf, the court, and 
the hanging for the door of the gate of the court," and 
'' their cords, and all the instruments of their service f^ in 
a word, all the lighter part of the furniture of the Taber- 
nacle. But the sons of Merari had to bear '' the boards 
of the Tabernacle, and the bars thereof, and the pillars 
thereof, and the fockets thereof, and the pillars t>f the court 
round' about, and their sockets, and their pins, and their 
cords, with. all their instruments;"* ui short, all the cum- 
brous and heavy part of the materials of which the frame- 
wofk of the Tabemade was constructed. And hence it is 
easy to see why more oxen and waggons were assigned to 
the one frimily than to the other. Is chance at the bottom 
of all* this.? or, cunning contrivance? or, truth and only 
truth? 
.1 Numb, m 7, 8. «Ib.iv.a5. •».!▼. 38. 
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XVIII. 

In the tenth chapter of the Book of Numbers we have 
a particular account of the order of march which was ob- 
served in the Camp of Israel on one remarkable occasion, 
viz. when they broke up from Sinai. ^< Ih the first place 
went the standard of the camp of Judah according to their 
armies," (v. 14). Does this precedence of Judah agree 
with any former account of the disposition of the armies 
of Israel ? In the second chapter of the same book I read, 
'< on the Ecist side toward the rising of the sun shall they 
of the standard of the camp of Judah pitch throughout 
their armies," (v. 3). All that is to be gathered from this 
passag^is, that Judah pitched East of the Tabernacle. 
I now turn to the tenth chapter, (v. 6,) and I there find 
amongst the orders given for the signals, '^ when ye blow 
an alarm, (i. e. the first alarm, for the others are mention- 
ed successively in their turn,) then the camps that lie on 
the East parts shall go forward." But from the last pas- 
sage it appears that Judah lay on the E(zst parts, there- 
fore when the first alarm was blown, Judah should be the 
tribe to move. Thus it is implied from two passages 
brought tc^ether from two chapters, separated by the in- 
tervention of eight others relating to things indifferent, 
that Judah was to lead in any march. Now we see in the 
account of a specific movement of the camp from Sinai, 
with which I introduced these remarks, that on that occa- 
sion Judah did in fact lead. This then is as it should be. 
The three passages agree together as three concurring 
witnesses — in the mouth of these is the word established. 
Yet there is some little intricacy in the details — enough at 
least to leave room for an inadvertent sUp in the arrange- 
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ments, whereby a fiction would have run a risk of being 
self-detected. 

Pursue we this inquiry a little further; for the next 
article of it is perhaps rather more o^n to a bhindef of 
this desciiption than the last It may be thought that the 
leading tribe, the van-guard of Israel, was an object too 
conspicuous to be overlooked or misplaced. In the 18th 
verse of the same chapter of Numbers, it is said, that after 
the first division was gone, and the Tabernacle, "the 
standard of the camp of Reuben set forward according to 
their armies." — The camp of Reuben, therefore, was that 
which moved second on this occasion. Does this acccurd 
with the position it was elsewhere said to have occupied 1 
It is obvious that a mistake might here most readily have 
crept in ; and that if the writer had not been guided by 9, 
real knowledge of the £sicts which he was pretending 
to describe, it is more than probable he would have b«- 
tri^yed himself. Turn we then to the second chapter, 
(v. 10,) where the order of the tribes in their tents is given, 
and we there find that '< on the south side was to be the 
standard of the camp of Reuben^ according to their 
armies." Again, let us turn to the tenth chapter, (v. 6,) 
where the directions for the signals are given, and we are 
there told, " When ye blow the alarm the second time, 
then the camps on the south side shall take their journey ;" 
— but the passage last quoted, (which is far removed from 
this,) informs us that Reuben was on the south side of the 
Tabernacle ; the camp of Reuben therefore it was, which 
was appointed to move when the alarm was blown the 
9econd time. Accordingly we see in the description of the 
actual breaking up from Sinai, with which I set out, that 
the camp of Reuben was in &ct the second to move. 
The same argument may be followed up, and the same 
satisfoctory conclusions obtained in the other two camps 
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ef Ephmim and Dan ; tjiough bene recourse must be had 
to the Septuagiuty of which the text is more full in these 
two latter instsmces than the Hebrew text of our own ver- 
sion, aad more full precis^y upon those points which are 
wanted in evidence.^ On such a trifle does the practica- 
bility of estabUshii^ an argmpient of coincidence turn; 
and so perpetually, no doubt, (were we but aware of it,) 
are we prevented from doing justice to the veracity of the 
writing of Moses, by the lack of more abundant details. 

In all this, it appears to me,, that without any care or 
circumspection of the historian, as to how he should make 
the several parts of bis tale agree together — without any 
display on the one hand, or mock omcealment on the 
other, of a harm(»ky to be found in those several parts — 
and in the meaiitime, with ample scope for the admission 
of unguarded mistakes, by which a mere impostor would 
soon stand convicted, the whole is at unity with itself, and 
the internal evidence resulting from it clear, precise, and 
above suspicioiL 



XIX. 

1. The arrangements of the camp provide us with an- 
other coincidence, no less satisfiictory than the last — for it 
may be here remarked, that in proportion as the history 
of Moses descends to particulars, (which it does in the 
camp,) in that proportion is it fertile in the arguments of 
which I am at present in search. It is in general the 
extreme brevity of the history, and nothing else, that 
baffles us ,in our inquiries ; often affording (as it does) a 
bint which we cannot pursue for want of details, and w 

I Seplwagiiil, Ifumb. x. 6. 
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hibiting a glimpse of some corroborative fact which it is 
vexatious to be so uear grasping, and still to be compelled 
to relinquish it 

In the sixteenth chapter of the Book of Numbers we 
read, '^ Now Korah the son of Izhar, the son of Kohaih 
the son of Levi, and Dathan and Abiram the sons of 
Eliab, and On the son of Peleth, sons of Reuben^ took 
men, and they rose up before Moses with certain of the 
congregation of Israel, two hundred and fifty princes of 
the assembly, famous in the congregation, men of renown. 
And they gathered themselves together against Moses and 
against Aaron, and said uuto them, Ye take too much 
upon you, seeing all the congregation are holy, every one 
of them, and the Lord is among them ; wherefore then 
Uft ye up yourselves above the congregation of the Lord."* 
Such is the history of the conspiracy got up against the 
authority of the leaders of Israel. The principal parties 
engaged in it, we see, were Korah of the family of KohcUhj 
and Dathan, Abiram, and On, of the family of Reuben. 
Now it is a very curious circumstance that some thirteen 
chapters before this — chapters occupied with matters of 
quite another character — ^it is mentioned incidentally that 
'' the families of the sons of KohcUh were to pitch on the 
side of the Tabernacle saiUhward"^ And in another 
chapter yet further back, and as independent of the latter as 
the latter was of the first, we read no less incidentally, " on 
the south side (of the Tabernacle) shall be the standard of 
the camp of Reuben, according to their armies."* The 
&mily of Kohath, therefore, and the family of Reuben, 
both pitched on the same side of the Tabernacle — they 
were neighbors, and were therefore conveniently siiuaied 
for taking secret counsel together. Surely this singular 

1 Numb. zn. 1. > lb. iiL 99. * lb. it 10. 
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coincidence comes of truth — ^not of accident, not of design ; 
— ^not of accident, for how great is the improbability that 
such a peculiar propriety between the relative situations 
of the parties in the conspiracy should have been the mere 
result of chance ; when three sides of the Tabernacle were 
occupied by the families of the Levites, and aU four sides 
by the families of the tribes, and when combinations 
(arithmetically speaking), to so great an extent might 
have been formed between these in their several membei^, 
without the one in question being of the number. It does 
not come of design, for the agreement is not obvious 
enough to suit a designer's purpose — ^it might most easily 
escape notice: — it is indeed only to be detected by the 
juxtapontion of several unconnected passages falling out 
at long intervals. Then, again, had no such coincidence 
been found at all ; had the conspirators been represented 
as drawn together from more distant parts of the camp, 
from such parts as afforded no peculiar facilities for leaguing 
together, no objection whatever would have lain against 
the accuracy of the narrative on that account The argu- 
ment, indeed, for its veracity would then have been lost, 
but that would have been all; no suspicion whatever 
against its veracity would have been thereby incurred. 

2. But there is yet another feature of truth in this 
same most remarkable portion of Mosaic history ; and this 
has been enlarged upon by Dr. Graves.^ I shall not how- 
ever scruple to touch upon it here, both because I do not 
take quite the same view of it throughout, and because 
this incident combines with the one 1 have just brought 
forward, and thus acquires a' value beyond its own, from 
being a second of its kind arising out of one and the same 
event — the united value of two incidental marks of truth 



1 On the Pentateuch, Vol. I. p. 165. 
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being more than the sum of their separate values. In- 
deed, these two instances of consistency without design 
taken together, hedge in the main traoeaction on the right 
hand and on the left, so as almost to close up every avenue 
through which suspicion could insinuate the rejection of it 
On a comnion perusal of the whole history of this re- 
bellion, in the sixteenth chi4)ter of Numbers, the impres- 
Eton left would be, that) in the punishment of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram, there was no distinction or difierenoe ; 
that their tents and all the men that appertained unto 
Korah, and all their goods, were destroyed alike. Never- 
theless, ten chapters after, when the number of the ctal- 
dren of Israel is taken, and when in the course of the num- 
bering, the names of Dathan and Abiram oocur, there is 
added the fdlowing incidental memorandum — "This Is 
that Dathan and Abiram who were fttmous tn the congre- 
gation, who strove against Moses and against Aaron, in 
the company of Korah, when they strove agaii^t the 
Lord." Then the death which they died is mentioned, and 
last of all it is said, " Notwithstanding the children ef 
Korah died notJ^^ This, at first sight, undoubtedly looks 
like a contradiction of what had gone before. Again, then, 
let us turn back to the 16th chapter, and see whether we 
have read it right. Now, though upon a second perusal I 
still find no express assertion that there was any differ- 
ence in the fate of these several rebellious households, I 
think upon a close inspection I do find (what answers my 
purpose better) some diflbrence implied. For, in verse 27, 
we are told, " So they gat up firom the Tabernacle of Ko- 
rah, Dathan, and Abiram, on every side ;" — i e. from a 
Tabernacle which these men in their political rebellion and 
religious dissent (for they went together) had set up io 

1 Kninb. xtti. 11. 
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oonunon for themselves and their adherents,. in q^poshion 
to the great Tabernacle of the congregation. " And Da- 
than and Abiram," it is added, " came out and stood in the 
door of their tents ; and their wives, and their scms, and 
their little children." Here we perceive that mention is 
made of the sons of Dathan and the sons of Abiram, but 
not of the sons of KorcJi. So that the victims of the ca- 
tastrophe about to happen, it should seem from this ac- 
count too^ were indeed the sobs of Dathan and the sons 
of Abiram, but not (in all appearance) the sons of Kara/i, 
Neither is this difference difficult to account for. The Le- 
vites pitching nearer to the Tabernacle than the other 
tribes, forming, in fact, three sides of the inner square, 
whilst the others formed the four sides of the outer, it 
would necessarily follow, that the dwelling-tent of Korah, 
a Levite, would be at some distance from the dwelling- 
tents of Dathan and Abiram, Reubenitea, and, as brothers, 
probably contiguous ; at such a distance at least, as might 
serve to secure it from being involved in the destruction 
which overwhelmed the others ; for, that the desolation 
was very limited in extent, seems a fitct conveyed by the 
terms of the warning — " Depart from the tents of these 
wicked men," (i. e. the tabernacle which the three leaders 
had reared in common, and the two dwelling-tents of Da- 
tfaaa and Abiram,') as if the danger was confined to the 
vicinity of those tents. 

In this single event, then, the rebellion of Korah, Qathan, 
and Abiram, I discover two instances of coincidence with- 
out design, each independent of the other — the one, in the 
conspiracy being laid amongst parties whom I know, from 
information elsewhere given, to have dwelt on the same 
side of the Tabernacle, and therefore to have been conve- 

1 See chap. xri. rene 87. An attention to thk rene showi thete to 
hare been the tents meant. 
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niently situated for such a plot — the other, in the different 
lots of the families of the conspiiators, a difference of which 
there is just hint enough in the direct history of it, to be 
brought out by a casual assertion to that effect in a subse- 
quent casual allusion to the conspiracy, and only just hint 
enough for this — a difference, too, which accords very re- 
markably with the relative situations of those several fam- 
ilies in their respective tents. 

But if the existence of a conspiracy be by this means 
established, above all dispute, as a matter of fact — if the 
death of some of the famiUes of the conspirators, and the 
escape of others, be also by the same means establbhed, 
above all dispute, as another matter of fact — if the testi- 
mony of Moses, after having been submitted to a test which 
he could never have contemplated or been provided against 
turn out in these particulars at least to be quite worthy of 
credit — to what are we led on ? Is not the historian still 
the same : is he not still treating of the same incident, 
when he informs us that the punishment of this rebellious 
spirit was a miraculous punishment? that the ground 
clave asunder that was under the ringleaders, and swal- 
lowed them up, and their houses, and all the men that ap- 
pertained unto them, and all their goods ; so that they, 
and all that appertained unto them, went down alive into 
the pit, and the earth closed upon them, and they per- 
ished from among the congregation ? 



XX 

The arrangements of the camp suggest one point of 
coincidence more, not perhaps so remarkable as the last, 
yet enough so to be admitted amongst others as an indi- 
cation of truth in the historv. 
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lo the 32nd chapter of Numbers, (v. 1,) it is said, 
" Now the children of Reuben, and the children of Oad, 
had a very great multitude of cattle ; and when they saw 
the land of Jazer, and the land of Gilead, that behold the 
place was a place for cattle, the children of Oad and the 
children of Reuben came and spake unto Moses, and to 
Eleazer the priest, and unto the princes of the congrega- 
tion, saying, Ataroth, and Dibon, and Jazer/and Nimrah, 
and Heshbon, and Elealeh, and Shebam, and Nebo, and 
Beon, even the country which the Lord smote before the 
congregation of Israel, is a land for cattle, and thy servants 
have cattle; wherefore, said they, if we have received 
grace in thy sight, let this land be given unto thy servants 
for a possession, and bring us not over Jordan." 

Here was a petition from the tribes of Renben and of 
Oadj to have a portion assigned them on the east side of 
Jordan, rather than in the land of Canaan. But how 
came the request to be made conjointly by the children of 
Reuben and the children of Oad 7 — Was it a mere acci- 
.dent? — Was it the simple circumstance that these two 
tribes being richer in cattle than* the rest, and seeing that 
the pasturage was good on the east side of Jordan, desired 
on that account only to establish themselves there to- 
gether, and to separate from their brethren? Perhaps 
something more than either. For I read in the 2nd chap- 
ter of Numbers, (v. 10, 14,) that the camp of Reuben was on 
the south side of the tabernacle, and that the tribe of Oad 
formed a division of the camp of Reuben. It may very 
well be imagined, therefore, that after having shared to- 
gether the perils of the long and arduous campaign through 
the wilderness, these two tribes, in addition to considera- 
tions about their cattle, feeling the strong bond of well-tried 
companionship in hardships and in arms, were very likely 
lo act with one common counctl, and to have a desire stiU 

8* 
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to dwell beside one another, after the uAL of battle, as qaiet 
neighbors in a peaceful country where they were finally 
to set up their rest Here again is an incident, I think, 
beyond the reach of the most refined impostor in the 
world. What vigilance, however alive to suspicion, and 
prepared for it — what cunning, however bent upon giving 
credibility to a worthless narrative, by insidioudy scatter- 
ing through it marks of truth which should turn up from 
time to time and mislead the reader, would have suggested 
one so very trivial, so very fax fetched, as a desire of two 
tribes to obtain their inheritance together on the same 
side of the river, simply upon the recollection that such a 
desire would fall in very naturally with their having 
pitched their tents side by side in their previous march 
through the wilderness ? 



X,XI. 

Some circumstances in the history of Balak and Balaanv 
supply me with another argument for Uie veracity of the 
Pentateuch. But before I proceed to those which I have 
more immediately in my eye, I would observe, that the sim- 
ple fact of a King of Moab knowing that a Prophet dwelt 
in Mesopotamia, in the mountains of the Blast, a country 
80 distant firom his own, in itself supplies a point of harmony 
favoring the truth and reality of the narrative. For I am 
led by it to remark this, that very many hints may be picked 
up in the writings of Moses, all concurring to establish one 
position, viz. that there was a communication amongst the 
scattered inhabitants of the earth in those early times, a 
circulation of intelligence, scarcely to be expected,, and not 
easily to be accounted for. Whether the caravans of mer- 
ehants which^ as we have £feen, traversed the deserts of the 
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East — whether the unsettled and vagrant habits of the 
descendants of Ishmael and Esau, which singularly fitted 
them for being the carriers of news, and with whom the 
great wilderness was alive — whether the pastoral life of 
the Patriarchs, aad of those who more immediately sprung 
from them, which led them to constant changes of place 
in search of herbage — ^whether the frequent petty waiB 
which were waged amongst lawless neighbors — whether 
the necessary separation of families, the parent hive cast- 
ing its little colony forth to settte on some distant land, 
and the consequent interest and curiosity which either 
branch would feel for the fortunes of the other — whether 
these were the circumstances that encouraged and main- 
tained an intercourse among mankind in spite of the 
numberless obstacles which must then have qf)osed it, 
and which we might have imagined would have inter- 
cepted it altogether ; or whether aoy other channels of in- 
telligence were open of which we are in ignorance, sure it 
is, that such intercourse seems to have existed to a very 
considerable extent. 

Thus, far as Abraham was removed from the branch 
of his family which renciained in Mesopotamia, '' it came 
to pass that it was told him^ saying, Behcdd, Milcah, she 
hath also borne children unto thy brother Nahor f and 
their names are then added.' In like manner Isaac and 
Rebekah appear in their turn to have known that Laban 
had marriageable daughters ;' — and Jacob, when he came 
back to Canaan after his long sojourn in Haran, seems to 
have known that Esau was alive and prosperous, and that 
he lived at Seir, whither he sent a message to him ;• — and 
Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, who went with her to Canaan 
on her marriage, is found many years afterwards in the 

1 Gen. xxil 20. ^ lb. xxTiii. 2. 3 lb. xxxiL 3. 
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&miiy of Jacob, for she dies in his camp as he was return- 
ing from Haran,^ and therefore must have been sent back 
a^in meanwhile, for some purpose or other, from Canaan 
to Haran ; — and at Elim, in the desert, the Israelites dis- 
cover twelve wells of wafer and threescore and ten palms, 
the numbers, no doubt, not accidental, but indicating that 
some persons had frequented this secluded spot acquainted 
with the sons and grandsons of Jacob ;« — and Jethro, the 
fisLther-in-law of Moses, is said '* to have heard of all that 
Ood had done for Moses and for Israel his people."' And 
when Moses, on his march, sends a message to Edom, it 
is worded, " thouknowest all the travail that hath befallen 
us — how our fathers went down into Egypt, and we have 
dwelt in Egypt a long time ;"* tc^ether with many more 
particulars, all of which Moses reckons matters of notoriety 
to the inhabitants of the desert And on another occasion 
he speaks of "their having heard that the Lord was 
among his people, that he was seen by them face to face, 
that his cloud stood over them, and that he went before 
them by day-time in a pillar of cloud, and in a pillar of 
fire by night"* And this may, in fact, account for the 
vestiges of so many laws which we meet with throughout 
the East, even in this very early period, as held in common 
— and the many just notions of the Deity, mixed up, 
indeed, with much alloy, which so many nations possessed 
in common — and the rites and customs, whether civil or 
sacred, to which in so many points they conformed in 
common. Now all these unconnected matters hint at this 
one circumstance, that intelligence travelled through the 
tribes of the Desert more freely and rapidly than might 
have been, thought, and the consistency with which the 

I Gen. xixv. 8. « Exod. xv. 27. • H). xviiL 1. 

< Numb. IX. 15. « lb. xiv. 14. 
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writings of Moses imply such a fact, (for they neither aflBrm 
it, nor trouble themselves about explaining it,) is a feature 
of truth in those writings. 



XXII. 

Through some or other of the channels of information 
enumerated in the last paragraph, Balak, King of Moab, 
is aware of the existence of a Prophet at Pethor, and 
sends for him. It is not unlikely, indeed, that the Moab- 
ites, who were the children of Lot, should have still main- 
tained a communication with the original stock of all 
which continued to dwell in Aram or Mesopotamia. Nei- 
ther is it unlikely that Pethor, which was in that country,' 
the country whence Abraham emigrated, and where Nahor 
and that branch of Terah's fiimily remained, should pos- 
sess a Prophet of the true Godf Nor is it unlikely again, 
that, living in the midst of idolaters, Balaam should in a 
degree partake of the infection, as Laban had done before 
him in the same country ; and that whilst he acknowl- 
edged the Lord for his God, and offered his victims by 
sevens, (as some patriarchal tradition perhaps directed 
him,*) he should have had recourse to enchantments also 
— mixing the pro&ne and sacred, as Laban did the wor- 
ship of his images with the worship of his Maker. All 
this is in character. Now it was not Balak cUone who 
sent the embassy to Balaam. He was but King of the 
Moabites. and had nothing to do with Midian. With the 
elders of Midian, however, he consulted, they being as 
much interested as. himself in putting a stop to the tri- 
umphant march of Israel. Accordingly we find that the 

1 Numb, xxiii. 7. » See Job xffi. 6. 
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missioii to the Prophet came from the two people con|oui^ 
ly ; — "the elders of Moab apd the dders of Midian im- 
parted, with the rewards of divinatioa iu their hiuid."^ It 
the remainder of this interview, and in the one which 
succeeded it, all mention of Midian is dropped, and the 
" princes of Balak," and ^ ^ servants of Balak," are the 
titles given to the messengers. And when Balaam at 
length consents to accept their invkation, it is to Moab^ the 
kingdom of Balak, that he comes, and he is received by 
the King at one of his own border-cities near the river of 
Amon. Then follows the Prophet's fruitless struggle to 
curse the people whom God had blessed, and the conse* 
quent disappointment of the King, who bids him " flee to 
his place, the Lord having kept him back from honor ]*' 
^^ and Balaam rose up," the history concludes, " and went 
and returned to his places and Balak also we^t his way."^ 
So they parted ia mutual dissatisfaction 

Hitherto, then, although the elders of Midian were con- 
cerned in inviting the Prophet from Mesopotamia, it does 
not appear that they had any intercourse whatever with 
him on their own account — Balak ajsd the Moabites had 
engrossed all his atlentioo. The subject is now discon- 
tinued : Balaam disappears, gone, as we may suppose, to 
bis own CQuntry again, to Pethor, in Mesopotoaiia, for he 
had expressly said on parting, '' Behold, I go unto jny 
peopUy^ Meanwhile the historian pursues his onward 
course, and details, through several long chapters, the 
abandoned profligacy of the Israelites, the numbering of 
them according to their families, the method by which 
their portions were to be assigned in the land of promise, 
the laiws of inheritance, the choice and appointment of a 
successor a series of offerings and festivals of various 

1 Numb, xxijt 7. » n>. zztr. 36. 3 n>. xziv. 14. 
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kinds, more or less important, the nature and obligation 
of vows, and the difierent complexion they assumed under 
difierent circumstances enumemted, and then, (as it often 
happens in the hktory of Moses, where a battle or a rebel- 
lion perhaps interrupts a catalogue of rites and cere- 
monies^) theitky I say, comes an account of an attack made 
upon the MidianUes in revenge for their having seduced 
the people of Israel by the wiles of their women. So 
'* they dew the kings of Midian, besides the rest of them 
that were slain, viz. Evi, and Rekem, and Zur, and Hur, 
and Reba, five kings of Midian ;" and lastly, there is ad^ 
ded, what we might not perhaps have been prepared for, 
" Balaam also, the son of Beor, they slew with the 
sword,^*^ 

It seems then, but how incidentally ! that the Prophet 
did not, after all, return to Mesopotamia, as we had sup- 
posed. Now this coincides in a very satisfactory manner 
with the circumstances under which^ we have seen, Ba- 
laam was invited from Pethor. For the deputation, which 
then waited on him, did not consist of Moabites exclusively, 
but of Midianites also. When dismissed, therefore, in 
disgust by the Moabites, he would not return to Mesopota- 
mia until he had paid his visit to the Midianites^ who 
were equally concerned in bringing him where he was. 
Had the details of his achievements in Midian been given, 
as those in Moab are given, they might have been as nu- 
merous, as important, and as interesting. One thing only, 
however, we are told, that by the counsel which he sug- 
gested during this visit concerning the matter of Peor, and 
which he probably thought was the most likely counsel to 
alienate the Israelites from Ood, and to make Him curse 
instead of blessing them, he caused the children of Israel 

1 Numb, xxzi, 8. 
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to commit the trespass lie anticipated, and to fall into the 
imp which he had provided for them. Unluckily for him, 
however, hia stay amongst the Midjanitea was unseason- 
ably piotmctedj and Moses comitig upon them, as we have 
86eD^ by command of God, istew them and him together. 
The undesigned coincidence lies in the Elders of Moab 
and the Elders of Midian going to Balaam ] in Midian 
being then mentioned no more^ till Balaam^ having b<icn 
sent away from Moab, apparently that he might go home, 
ia subsequently found a corpse amongst the slaughtered 
Midianites^ 



XXIIL 

In the consequences which followed from this evil coun- 
sel of Balaam, I fancy I discover another instance of coin- 

cidence without design. It is this. — As a pumshmeni for 
the sin of the Is^raehtea ia partaking of the worship of 
Baal-Pcor, God is isaid to have sent a plague upou them. 
Who were the leaders in this defection from the Ahnighty, 
and in this shameless adoption of the abomination of the 
Moabites, is not disclosed — nor indeed whether any one 
tribe were more guilty before God tbau the rest — only it 
is said that the number of ^* those who died in the Plague 
was twenty and four thousand, ^^' I read, however, that 
I he name of a certain Israelite that was ^lain on that oc* 
casiouj (who in the general humiliation and mourning, de- 
fied, as it were, tfje vengeance of the Most High, and de- 
terniined, at all hazards, to continue in the htsta to whicb 
the idolatry had ledj) I read, 1 eay, that *' the name of 
this Israelite that wa^ slain, even that was slain with the 
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Midianitish woman, was ZSmri, the son of Sahi, a ptiace 
of a chief house among the Simeonkes!^^ And very great 
importance is attached to this act of summary punishment 
^-as though this one offender, a prince of a chief bouse 
of his tribe, was a representative of the offence of many — 
for on Phinehas, in bis holy indignation, putting him to 
instant death, the Plague ceased. " So the Plague was 
stayed from the children of Israel."' 

Shortly after this a census of the people is taken. All 
the tribes are numbered, and a separate account is given 
of each. Now in this I observe the following particular — 
that, although on comparing this census with the one 
which had been made nearly forty years before at Sinai, it 
appears that the majority of the tribes had meanwhile in- 
creased in numbers, and none of them very materially di- 
minished,' the tribe of Simeon had lost almost two-thirds 
of its whole body, being reduced from ^^ fifty-nine thousand 
and three hundred,"^ to ^^ twenh/'ttoo thousand and two 
hundred."^ No reason is assigned for this extraordinary 
depopulation of this one tribe — ^no hint whatever is given 
as to its eminence in suffering above its fellows. Nor can 
I pretend to say that we can det.ect the reason with any 
certainty of being right, though the fact speaks for itself 
that the tribe of Simeon must have experienced disaster 
beyond the rest Yet it does seem very natural to think, 
that, in the recent Plague, the tribe to which Zimri be- 
longed, who is mentioned as a leading person In it with 
great emphasis, was the tribe upon which the chief fury 
of the scourge fell — as having beeri that which had been 
the chief transgressors in the idolatry. 

Moreover, that such was the case, I am further inclined 
to believe from another circimistance. One of the last 

1 Nmb. xzT. 14. * n>. zxt: 8. « Gomp. lb. i. and nti. 

« tt». L 83. s n>. xzn. 14. 
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great acts which Moses was commissioned to perform be* 
fore his death, has a reference to this very affair of Baal- 
Peor. ^' Avenge the children of Israel," says God to him, 
^of the Midianites; afterward thou shalt be gathered 
unto thy people."^ Moses did so : but before he actually 
was gathered to his people, and while the recent extermi- 
nation of this guilty nation must have been fresh in his 
mind, he proceeds to pronounce a parting blessing on the 
tribes. Now it is singular, and except upon some such 
supposition as this I am maintaining, unaccountable, that 
whilst he deab out the bounties of earth and heaven with 
a prodigal hand upon all the others, the tribe of Simeon he 
passes over in silence, and none but the tribe of Simeon 
— ^for this he has no blessing* — an omission which should 
seem to have some meaning, and which does in fact, as I 
apprehend, point to this same matter of Baal Peor. For if 
that was pre-eminently the offending tribe, nothing could 
be more likely than that Moses, fresh; as I have said, from 
the destruction of the Midianites for their sin, should re- 
member their principal partners in it too, and should think 
it hard measure to slay the one, and forthwith bless the 

1 Numb. xzxL 2. 
* Dent xzziiL 6. It is nothing but fair to itate that the reading of the 

Codex Alezandr. is, ^firu 'Pov0ii» koI ^^ amdavirayf Koi Hvfititw larot in\^( h 

dptdfi^. " Let Reuben live and not die, and let Simeon be many in num- 
ber." This reading, however, the Codex Vaticanus, the rival MS. of the 
Alexandrine, and at least its equal in authority, does not recognize : neither 
is it found in the Hebrew text, nor in any of the various readings of that 
text as given by Dr. Kennicott, nor in the Samaritan, nor in the early Ver- 
sions. It is difficult to believe that the name of Simeon should have been 
omitted in so many instances by mistake ; whilst it is easy to suppose that 
ft might have been introduced in some one instance by design, the tran- 
scriber not aware of any cause for the exclusion of this one tribe, and say- 
ing, " Peradventure, it is an oversight." Moreover, the Ueseing of Reuben 
thus euitailed, « Let Reuben Live and not die," seems tame, and unworthy 
the party and the occasion. 
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olher. Nor can I help remarking, in further support of 
this conjecture, that the litUe consideration paid to this 
tribe by their brethren shortly afterwards, in the allotment 
of the portions of the Holy Land, im[dies it to have been 
in disgrace — their inheritance being only the remnant of 
that assigned to the children of Judah, which was too much 
for them ;^ and so inadequate to their wants did it prove, 
that in after-times they sent forth a colony even to Mount 
Seir. 

Admitting, then, the &ct to be as I have supposed, it sup- 
ports (as in so many other cases already mentioned) the 
credibility of a miracle. For the name of the audacious 
offender points incidentally to the offending tribe-— the ex- 
traordinary diminution oi that tribe points to some extra- 
ordinary cause of the diminution — the pestilence presents 
itself as a probable cause — and if the real cause, Uien it 
becomes the judicial punishment of a transgression, a mir- 
acle vm>ught by God (as Moses would have it), in token 
that his wrath was kindled against Israel. 

So much for the Bodes of Moses ; not that I believe the 
subject exhausted, for I doubt not that many examples of 
coincidence without design in the writings of Moses have 
escaped me, which others may detect, as one eye will often 
see what another has overiooked. Still I cannot account 
for the number and nature of those which I have been 
able to produce on any other principle than the veracity 
of the narrative which presents them ; — accident could not 
have touched upon truth so often— design could not have 
touched upon it so artlessly ; the less so, because these co- 
incidences do not discover themselves in certain detached 
and isolated passages, but break out from time to time as 
the history proceeds, running witnesses (as it were) to the 

1 JmtL xiz. 9. 
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aiccuiacy not of one soUtajy doteil, but of a scales of dtr 
tails extending through the lives and actioaa of osaoy dif- 
ferent individuals, relating to many difTecent events, attd 
dating at many different poinds oflf time. For, t have tea?- 
elled through the writings of Moses, begkining from the 
history of Abraham, when a sojourner kn the land of 
Canaan, and ending with a transaction which happened 
obl the borders of that laod^ when the deseendamts of 
Abraham, now numerous as the stars in heaven, wore 
about to enter and take possession. I have found in the 
progress of the checkered series of evaniB, the marks ot 
truth never deserting us— i have found (to recapitulate as 
briefly as possible) consistency w^ithout design in the 
many hints of a Patriarchal Church incidentally scattered 
through the Book of Genesis taken as a whole-^I have 
found it in pctrticular instanoes ; in the impassioned terms 
wiierdn the Father of the Faithful intercedes for a devoted 
dty of which his brother^s son was an inhabitant — m 
the circumstance of his own soa receiving' in marriage 
the grundrdaughter of hb brother, a singular confirma- 
tion that he was Uie child of his parent's old age, the mi* 
raculous ofispring of a sterile bed — ^I have found it in the 
several oblique intimations of the imbecility and insig- 
nificance of Bethuel — in the occurrence of Isaac's medita- 
tion in the field) with the fact of his mother's recent deaih 
— and in the desire of that Patriarch on a subsequent oc- 
qasion to impart the blessing, as compared with what seem 
to be symptoms of a present and serious sickness — I have 
found it in the singular command of Jacob to his foUowers, 
to put away their idols, as compared with the sacking of 
an idoUUrous city, and* the capture of its idolatrous in* 
habitants' shortly before — ^I have found it in the id^nitiy 
of the character of Jacob, a character offered to us in many 
aspects and at many distant intervals, but still ever the 
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same — ^I haye found it in th^ lading of tiM eamels «f Am 
Ishmaelitish merchants, as compared with the mode oi 
sepulture amongst the Elgyptians — in the allumons to the 
cam-crop of Egypt, thrown out in such a variety of ways, 
and so inadvertently in all, as compared one with another 
— I have found it in the proportion of that crop pertnor 
neatly assigned to Pharaoh, as compared with that which 
was taken up by Joseph for the famine ; and in the very 
natural manner in which a great revolution of the state is 
made to arise out of a temporary emei^gency — ^I have found 
it in the tenderness with which the pn^rty of the priests 
was treated, as compared with the honor in which they 
were held by the king, and the alliance which had been 
formed with one of their families by the minister of the 
king — I have found it in the characteir of Joseph^ which, 
however and whenever we catch a glimpse of it, is still 
cne: and whether it be gathered from his own words or 
his own deeds, from the language of his father or from 
the language of his brethren, is still uniform throughout — 
1 have found it in the death of Nadab and Abihu, as com- 
pared with the remarkable law which follows touching the 
use of wine — and in the removal of their corpses by the 
sons of Uzziel, as compared With the defilement of certain 
in the camp about the same time by the dead body of -a 
man — I have found it in the gushing of water from the 
rock at Rephidim, as compared with the attack of the 
Amalekites which followed — in the state of the crqps in 
Judea at the Passover^ as compared with that of the 
crops in Egypt at the plague of HaU — ^in the proportion 
of oxen and waggons assigned to the several families of 
the Levites, as compared with the different services they 
had respectively to discharge — I have found it in the order 
of march observed in one particular case, when the Israd* 
ites broke up from Mount Sinai, as eompared with the 

9* 
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general directions given in other places for pitching the 
tents and sounding the alarms — ^I have found it in the 
peculiar propriety of the grouping of the conspirators 
against Moses and Aaron, as compared with their relative 
situations in the camp— consisting, as they do, of such a 
family of the Levites and such a tribe of the Israelites as 
dwelt on the same side of the Tabernacle, and therefore 
had especial facilities for clandestine intercourse — I have 
found it in an inference from the direct narrative, that the 
families of the conspirators did not perish alike, as com- 
pared with a subsequent most casual assertion, that though 
the households of Dathan and Abiram were destroyed, 
the children of KorcUk died not — ^I have found it in the 
desire expressed conjointly by the Tribe of Reuben and 
the Tribe of Gad to have laqds allotted them together 
on the east side of Jordan, as compared with their contig- 
uous position in the camp during their long and trying 
march through the wilderness — ^I have found it in the uni- 
formity with which Moses implies a free commtmiccUion 
to have subsisted amongst the scattered inhabitants of the 
East — in the unexpected discovery of Balaam amongst 
the dead of the Midianites, though he had departed 
from Moab apparently to return to his own country, as 
compared with the united embassy that was sent to invite 
bim — and, finally, I have found it in the extraordinary 
diminution of the Tribe of Simeon^ as compared with the 
occasion of the death of Zimri, a chief of that tribe, the 
only individual whom Moses thinks it necessary to name, 
and the victim by which the Plague is appeased. 

These indications of truth in the Mosaic writings, (to 
which, as I have said, others of the same kind might 
doubtless be added,) may be sometimes more, sometimes 
less strong ; still they must be acknowledged, I think, on 
a general review and when taken in the aggregate, to 
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amount to evidence of great cumulative weight — evidence 
the more valuable in the present instance, because the ex- 
treme antiquity of the documents precludes any arising 
out of contemporary history. But though the argument 
of coincidence without design is the only one with which 
I proposed to deal, I may be allowed, in closing my re- 
marks on the Books of Moses, to make brief mention of a 
few other points in fieivor of their veracity, which have 
naturally presented themselves to my mind whilst I hav« 
been engaged in investigating that argument — several of 
these also beq>eaking undesignedness in the narrative 
more or less, and so feir allied to my main proposition — 
For example — 

1. There is a nUntUeness in the details of the Mosaic 
writings, which argues their truth ; for it often argues the 
eye-witnesB, as m the adventures of the wilderness ; and 
often seems intended to supply directions to the artificer, 
as in the construction of the Tabernacle. 

2. There are touches of nature in the narrative which 
argue its truth, for it is not easy to regard them otherwise 
than as strokes from the life — as where '' the mixed mul- 
titude," whether half-casts or Egyptians, are the first to 
sigh for the cucumbers and melons of Egypt, and to 
spread discontent through the camp* — as, the miserable 
exculpation of himself which Aaron attempts, with all the 
cowardice of conscious guilt — <' I cast into the fire, and 
there came out this calf:" the fire, to be sure, being in the 
fault.* 

3. There are certain little inconveniences represented 
as turning up unexpectedly, that argue truth in the story ; 
for they are just such accidents as are characteristic of the 
working of a new system and untried machinery. What 

1 Numb. xL 4. * Exod. zzziL 94. 
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18 to be done with the man who is found gatheriog etickf 
on the Sabbath-day^ — (could an impoetor have devised 
such a trifle?) How the inheritance of the daughters of 
Zelophehad is to be disposed of, there being no heir-isaie.* 
Either of them inconsiderable matters in themselves, but 
both giving occasion to very important laws; the one 
touching life, and the other property. 

4. There is a simpliciip in the manner of Moses when 
teiUng his tale, which argues ks truth — no parade of (an* 
guage, no pomp of circumstance even in his mirades — a 
modesty and dignity throughout all. Let ps but compare 
him in any trying scene with Josephus ; his description, 
for instance, of the passage through the Red Sea,' of the 
murmuring of the Israelites and the supply of quails and 
manna, with the same as given by the Jewish hisCorian, 
or rhetorican, we might rather say — and the force of the 
observation will be felt.^ 

6. There is a candor in the treatment of his subject by 
Moses, which argues his truth ; as when he teib of his 
own want of eloquence, which unfitted him for a leader* 
— his own want of faith, which prevented him from enter- 
ing the promised land* — the idolatry of Aaron his brother' 
— the profaneness of Nadab and Abihu, his nephews* — 
the disaffection and punishment of Miriam, his sister.* 
The relationship which Amram his father bore to Joche- 
bed his mother, which became afterwards one of the 
prohibited degrees in the marriage Tables of the Levitical 
Law.*® • 

6. There is a disinterestedness in his conduct, which 

1 Numb. zr. 33. 9 ib. xzxvi. 3. 

s Exod. xiv. Joseph. Antiq. b. 3. c. zvL 

< Ib. zvi. Joeq)h. Antiq. b. 3, c. i. s n,. iv. 10. • Numb. zz. 13. 

7 Ezod. zxzii. 31. ^ Lev. z. 1. • Nomb. ziL 1. 

10 Ezod. vi. 30. Lev. irviii. 12. 
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vgues him to be a loaii of truth ; for though he hsA sea^ 
he appar^itly takes no measures durtog his fife to give 
them offices of trust or profit; and at bis death he appoints 
as bis successor one who had no claims upon him, eudter 
of alliance, of dan-ship, or of Mood. 

7. There are certain prophetical passages in the writr 
ings of Moses, which aigue their truih ; as several respect^ 
ing the future Messiah ; and the very sublime and literal 
one respecting the final &U of Jerusaliera.* 

8. There is a simple key supplied by these wntiags to 
the meaning of many anei^it traditions current amongst 
(be heatbeoe, though greatly disguised, which is ano(b^ 
eircumstance that agues their irutb^r^as, tbe golden age-^ 
the garden of the Hesperides — the fruit tree in the midat 
of the garden which the dragon guarded — tbe destruction 
of mankind by a flood, all except two persons, and those 
righteous persons — 

" Innocuos ambos, coHores nnmiius ambos :V' 

the rainbow, ^< which Jupiter set in the cloud, a sign to 
men"' — the seventh day a sacred day* — with many others : 
all conspiring to establish the reality of the facts which 
Moses relates, because tending to show that vestiges of the 
like present themselves in the traditional history of the 
world at large. 

9. The concurrence which is found between the writ- 
ings of Moses and those of the New Testament, argues 
their truth : the latter constantly appealing, to them, being 
indeed but the completion of the system which the others 
are the first to put forth. Nor is this ap illogical argument 
— for, though the credibility of the New Testament itself 
n^^y certainly be reasoned out from the truth of the Pen- 

i Dent. %v^, s Pvidi Blat i 397. 3 Horn. II xi. 97, 98, 

« Hesiod. Oper. et Dl 770. Sef QvA. da Terit. Re). Cb|i«t L 1, 3(?l 
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tateuch once established, it is still very &r from depeading 
on that circumstance exclusively; or even principally. 
The New Testament demands acceptance on its own 
.merits, on merits distinct from those on which the Books 
of Moses rest — therefore (so fiur as it does so) it may fedrly 
give its suffrage for their veracity — valeat quantum vcUet 
— and surely it is a very improbable thing, that two dis- 
pensations, separated by an interval of some fifteen hun- 
dred years, each exhibiting prophecies of its own, since 
fulfilled— each asserting miracles of its own, on strong evi- 
dence of its own — ^that two dispensations, with such indi- 
vidual claims to be beUeved, should also be found to stand 
in the closest relation to one another, and yet both turn out 
impostures after alL 

10. Above all, there is a comparative purity in the theol- 
ogy and morality of the Pentateuch, which argues not only 
its truth, but its high original ; for how else are we to ac- 
count for a system like that of Moses, in such an age and 
amongst such a people ; that the doctrine of the unity, the 
self-existence, the providence, the perfections of the great 

, God of heaven and earth, should thus have blazed forth 
(how far more brightly than even in the vaunted schools of 
Athens at its most refined era !) from the midst of a na- 
tion, of themselves ever plunging into gross and grovelling 
idolatry ; and that principles of social duty, of benevo- 
lence, and of self-restraint, extending even to the thoughts 
of the heart,' should have been the produce of an age, 
which the very provisions of the Levitical Law itself show 
to have been full of savage and licentious abominations? 

Such are some of the internal evidences for the veracity 
of the Books of Moses. 

11. Then the situation in which the Jews actually 

t Bxod. xz. 3; Deut. vi. 4; Ezod. iii. 14; Dent zl 14; Ler. zix. 9; 
lb. zix. 18; Dent zxz. 6; Ezod. zz. 17. 
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found themselves [daced, as a matter of fact, m no sli^t 
argument for the truth of the Mosaic accounts; reminded, 
as they were, by certain memorials observed from year to 
year, of the great events of their early history, just as they 
are recorded in the writings of Moses — memorials, univer- 
sally recognized both in their object and in their authority. 
The Passover, for instance, celebrated by all — no man 
doubting its meaning, no man in all Israel assigning to it 
any other origin than one, viz. that of being a contempo- 
rary monument of a miracle displayed in favor of the peo- 
ple of Israel : by right of which credentials, and no other, 
it summoned from all quarters of the world, at great cost, 
and inconvenience, and danger, the dispersed Jews — none 
disputing the obligation to obey the summons. 

12. Then the j^eroic devotion with which the Israelites 
continued to regard the Latv, even long after they had 
ceased to cultivate the better part of it, even when that 
very Law only served to condemn its worshippers, so that 
they would offer themselves up by thousands, with their 
children and wives, as martyrs to the honor of their temple, 
in which no image, even of an emperor, who could scourge 
them with scorpions for their disobedience, should be suf- 
fered to stand, and they live^ — so that rather than violate 
the sanctity of the Sabbath Day, the bravest men in arms 
would lay down their lives as tamely as sheep, and allow 
themselves to be burnt in the holes where they had taken 
refuge from their cruel and cowardly pursuers.' All this 
points to their Law, as having been at first promulgated 
under circumstances too awful to be forgotten even after 
the lapse of ages. 

13. Then again, the extrsu)rdinary degree of national 
pride with which the Jews boasted themselves to be God's 

1 J<Meph.BeU.Jud.b. 3,0.10.(4. « An^. Jod. b. IS^ c. 6. ( 9. 
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pectMar people, as if no nation ev^ was or ever could be 
so nigh to Him ; a feeling which the early teachers of 
Ohristianity found an insuperable obstacle to the progress 
of the Gospel amongst them, and which actually did effect 
its ultimate rejection — this may well seem to be founded 
upon a strong traditional sense of uncommon tokens of the 
Almighty's regard for them above all other naticms of the 
earth, which they had heard with their ears, or their 
fathers had declared unto them, even the noble works thai 
He had done in the okl time before them. 

14 Then again, the constant craving after ^< a sign," 
which beset them in the latter days of their history, as a 
Uvely certificate of the prophet ; and not after a sign only, 
but after such an one as they would themselves prescribe : 
'< Whai sign sheweet thou that we may see and believe ?... 
our fathers did eat manna in the desert /'^ this desire, so 
frequently expressed, and with which they are so fre- 
quently reproached, looks like the relic of an appetite en- 
gendered in other times, when they had enjoyed the privi- 
lege of more intimate communion with God — ^it seems the 
wake, as it were, of miracles departed. 

15. Lastly, the very onerous nature of the Law — so 
, studiously meddling with all the occupations of life, great 
and small — this yoke would scarcely have been endured, 
without the strongest assurance on the part of those who 
were galled by it, of the authority by which it was im- 
posed. For it met them with some restraint or other at 
every turn. Would they plough ?— Then it must not be 
with an ox and an ass.* Would they sow? — Then 
must not the seed be mixed.' Would they reap? — ^Then 
must they not reap clean.* Would they make bread ? — 
Then must they set apart dough enough for the consecra- 

ijohDvi3l. > I>#iit xm 10. >Ib.9. «Lev. zix,9. 
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ted loaf.^ Did they find a bird's nest ? — Then must they 
let the old bird fly away.« Did they hunt ? — Then they 
must shed the blood of their game, and cover it with dust* 
Did they plant a fruit tree? — For three years was the 
fruit to be uncircumcised'.^ Did they shave their beards 1 
— ^They were not to cut the corners.' Did they weave a 
garment 7 — ^Then must it be only with threads prescribed.' 
Did they build a house? — ^They must put rails and bat- 
tlemeotsi oa the rool^ Did they iuiy; an edCate ? — At the 
year of Jubilee back it must go to its owner.' This last 
in itself and alone a^provision which must have made itself 
felt in the whole structure of the Jewish commonwealth, 
and have sensibly affected the character of the people ; 
every transfer of land throughout the country having to 
be regulated, in ka price according to the remoteness or 
proximity of the year of release ; and the desire of accu- 
imilating a species of propei^y usually considered the most 
inviting of any, oouateractad and thwarted at every turn. 
All ikeae (and how many more of the same kind might 
be named) ! are enactments which it must have required 
eztraordinary influence in the Lawgiver to enjoin, and 
extraordinary reverence for his powers to perpetuate. 



i Numb. ZY. 90. 


s Dent xm 6. 


» Ler. xm 13. 


4 lb. xix. 23. 


» lb. 37. 


• lb. 19. 


7 Deut. zziL 8. 


8 LeT. XXT. 13. 
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PART n 

Hitherto I have endeavored to prove the veracity of 
the Mosaic writings by the instances they contain of c(rin- 
cidence without design in their several parts ; and I hope 
and believe that I have succeeded in pointing out such 
coincidences as might come of truth, and could come of 
nothing but trutli. These presented themselves in the 
history of the Patriarchs from Abraham to Joseph ; and 
in the history of the chosen race in general, from their 
departure out of Egypt to the day when their great Law- 
giver expired on the borders of that land of Promise into 
which Joshua was now to lead them — a long and eventful 
history. I shall now resume the subject ; pursue the ad- 
ventures of this extraordinary people, as they are unfolded 
in some of the subsequent books of holy writ ; and, still 
using the same test as before, ascertain whether these por- 
tions of Scripture do not appear to be equally trustworthy, 
and whikt, like ihe former, they assert^ often without any 
recourse to the intervention of second causes, miradee 
many and mighty, they do not challenge confidence in 
those miracles by marks of reality, consistency, and accu- 
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racy, which the ordinary matters of fact combined with 
them constantly exhibit. " For this credibility of the com- 
mon scripture history," says Bishop Butler, '' gives some 
credibility to its miraculous history ; especially as this is 
interwoven with the common, so as that they imply each 
other, and both together make up one revelation."' 



Moses then being dead, Joshua takes the command of 
the armies of Israel, and marches them over Jordan to the 
possession of the land of Canaan. It was a day and a 
deed much to be remembered. ^' It came to pass, when the 
people removed from their tents to pass over Jordan, and 
the priests bearing the ark of the covenant before the peo- 
ple ; and as they that bare the ark were come unto Jordan, 
and the feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped 
in the brim of the water, (for Jordan overfloweth all his 
banks in the time of harvest,) that the waters which came 
down from above stood and rose up upon an heap very 
far from the city Adam, that is beside '2iaretan : and 
those that came down toward the sea. of the plain, even 
the salt sea, failed and were cut off: and the people passed 
over right against Jericho. And the priests that bare the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord stood firm on the dry 
ground in the midst of Jordan, and all the Israelites passed 
over on dry ground, until all the people were passed clean 
over Jordan."* 

Such is the language of the Bock of Joshua. Now in 
the midst of this miraculous narrative, an incident is men- 
tioned, though very casually, which dates the season of 

1 Analogy, p. 389. > Joih. iii. 14—17. 
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the year when this passage of the Jordan was effected. 
The feet of the priests, it seenis, were dipped in the brim 
of the water ; and this is explained by the season bein^ 
that of the periodical inundation of Jordan, that river 
overflowing his banks all the time of harvest The bar- 
/ey-harvest is here meant, or the former harvest, as it is 
elsewhere called, in contradistinction to the wheats or latter 
harvest ; for in the fourth chapter (v. 19) we read, " the 
people came up out of Jordan on the tenth day of the^r^^ 
wo/i/A," that is, four days before the Passover, which fell 
in with the barley-harvest; the wbeat-barvesU not bemg 
fuUy completed till Pedtecost, or fifty days later in the 
year, when the wave-loaves of the first-fruits of the wheat 
were offered up.* The Israelites passed the Jordan then, 
it appears, at the time of ftorfey-harvest. But we are tdd 
in Exodus that at the Plague of Hail, which was but a 
day or two before the Passover, '^ the flaa; and the barley 
were smitten, for the barley was in the ear and the flax 
was boiled; but the wheat and the rye were not smitten, 
for they were not grown up."* It should seem, therefore, 
that the flax and the barley were ci'ops which ripened 
about the same time in Egypt ; and as the cUmate of Ca- 
naan did not differ materially firom that of Egypt, this, no 
doubt, was the case in Canaan too ; there also these two 
crops would come in at the same time. The braeUtes, 
therefore, who crossed the Jordan, as we have seen in one 
passage, at the harvest, and that harvest, as we have seen 
in another passage, the 6€ir/6y-harvest, must, if so, have 
crossed it at the^or-harvest 

Now, in a- former chapter, we are informed, that three 
days before. Joshua ventured upon the invasion, he sent 

1' THis qaesdon of the harrests is examined in greater detail in Paxt I. 
No. xvi. 
s Ezod.ixr31, 
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two men, 8[»es, to view the land, even Jericho.* It was a 
service of peril : they were received b}*^ Rahab, a W9n]an 
of that city, and lodged in her house : but the entrance of 
these strangers at night-fall was observed : it was a mo- 
ment, no doubt, of great suspicion and alarm : an enemy's 
army encamped on the borders. The thing was reported 
to the King of Jericho, and search was made for the men. 
Bahab, howev^, fearing God — for by faith she felt that 
the miracles wrought by him in favor of Israel were proofs 
that for Israel he fought, — by faith, which, living as she 
did in the midst <tf idolaters, might well be counted to her 
for righteousness, and the Uke to which, in a somewhat 
similar case, was declared by our Lord, enough to lead 
those who professed it into the kingdom of God, even be- 
fore the chief priests and elders themselves* — she, I say, 
having this faith in God, and true to those laws of hospi- 
tality which are the glory of the eastern nations, and more 
especially of the females of the East, even to this day, at 
much present risk protected her guests from their pursuers. 
But how ! " She brought them up to the roof of her 
house, and hid them with the stalks of fiaa^^* — the stalks 
of flax, no doubt just cut down, which she had spread upon 
the roof of her house to steep and to season. 

Here I see truth. Yet how very minute is this incident ! 
how very casually does it present itself to our notice ! how 
v^ unimportant a matter it seems in the first instance^ 
under what the spies were hidden ! enough that, whatever 
it was, it answered the purpose, and saved their lives. 
Could the historian have contemplated for one moment the 
^ect which a trifle about a flax-stalk might have in cor- 
roboration of his account of the passage of the Jordan ? 
Is it possible for the most jealous examiner of human tes- 

1 J<m1i. id; 111,33; iiLli. SHeb.zL31. Matt, xzi 31. 

8 Josh. n. 6. 

10* 
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timony to imagine that these flax-stalks.were fixed upou 
above all things in the world for the covering of the spies, 
because they were known to be ripe with the barley, and 
the barley was known to be ripe at the Passover, and the 
Passover was known to be th^ season when the Israelites 
set foot in Canaan 1 Or rather, would he not fairly and 
candidly confess, that in one particular, at least, of this 
adventure, (the only one which we have an opportunity of 
checking,) a religious attention to truth is manifested ; and 
that when it is said, << the feet of the Priests were dipped 
in the brim of the water," and when a reason is assigned 
for this gradual approach to the bed of a river, of which 
the banks were in general steep and precipitous, we are 
put in possession of one unquestionable fieu^t at least, one 
particular upon which we may safely repose, whatever mxf 
be said of the remainder of the narrative, and that assur- 
edly truth leads us by the hand to the very edge of the 
miracle, if not through the miracle itself 1 



II. 

The Israelites having made this successful inroad into 
the land of Canaan, divided it amongst the Tribes. But 
the Canaanites, though panic-struck at their first ap- 
proach, soon began to take heart, and the covetous policy 
of Israel (a policy which dictated attention to present pe- 
cuniary profits, no matter at what eventual cost to the 
great moral interests of the Commonwealth) had satisfied 
itself with making them tributaries, contrary to the com- 
mand of God, that they should be driven out ;' and, ac- 
cordingly, they were sufiered, as it was promised, to be- 

i Bzod. zziiL 31. 
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come thorns in Israel's side, always vexing, often resisting, 
and sometimes oppressing them for many years together. 
Meanwhile the Tribe of Dan had its lot oast near the 
Amorites. It struggled to work out for itself a settlement ; 
but its fierce and warlike neighbors drove in its outposts, 
and succeeded in confining it to the mountains. > The 
children of Dan became straitened in their borders, and, 
unable to extend them at home, " they sent of their fam- 
ily five men from their coasts, men of valor, to spy out 
the land and to search it" So these five men departed, 
and, directing their steps northwards, to the nearest parts 
of the country which held out any prospect to settlers, 
^ they came," we are told, " to Laish, and saw the people 
that were therein, how they dwelt careless, after the man- 
ner of the ZidonianSy quiet and secure, and there was no 
magistrate in the land that might put them to shame in 
anything, and they were ftir from the Zidonians^ and 
had no business with any man."* Thus the circumstan- 
ces of the place and the people were tempting to the views 
of the strangers. They return to their brethren, and 
advise an attempt upon the town. Accordingly they 
march against it, take it, and, rebuilding the city, which 
was destroyed in the assault, change its name from Laish 
to Dan, and colonize it From this it should appear that 
Laish, though &r from Sidon, was in early times a town 
belonging to Sidon, and probably inhabited by Sidonians, 
for it was after their manner that the people lived. 

Such is the information furnished us in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Book of Judges. 

I now turn to the third chapter of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, and I there find the following passage : " We took 
at that time," says Moses, '<out of the hand of the two 

iJiidgQtl34. >Ib.zT]iL7. 
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kings of the Amorites the land that was on this side Jor- 
dan, from the river of Arnon unto Mount Hermon — which 
Herman the Sidanians call Sirion, and the Amorites call 
it Sbenir."' But why this mention of the Sidonian name 
of this famous mountain ? It was not near to Sidon — ^it 
does not appear to have belonged to Sidon, but to the king 
of Bashan.' The reason, though not obvious, is neverthe- 
less discoverable, and a very curious geographical coinci- 
dence it aflbrds between the former passage in Judges and 
this in Deuteronomy. 

For Hermon, we know, was close to Csesarea Philippi. 
But Csesarea Philippi, we are again informed, was Uie 
modern name of Paneas, the seat of Jordan's flood : and 
Paneas, we further learn, was the same as the still more 
ancient Dan or Laish.* Now Laish, we have seen, was 
probably at first a settlement of the Sidonians, after whose 
manner the people of Laish lived. Accordingly it appears 
— ^but how distant and unconnected are the passages from 
which such a conclusion is drawn ! — that although this 
Hermon was &r from Sidon itself, still at its foot there 
was dwelling a Sidonian colony, a race speaking the Si- 
donian language ; and, therefore, nothing could be more 
natural than that the mountain which overhung the town 
should have a Sidonian name, by which it was commonly 
known in those parts, and that this should suggest itself, 
as well as its Hebrew name, to Moses. 

» Dent liL 8, 9. « Jo^l xtt. 4, 5. 

* " Dan Phcenices oppidmn, qnod mmc Paneas dkitnr. Dan aotem 
nnofl e fonttbiu eit JordanSpi."~Hieron3nn. in QtuBttionibiis in Oenann i. 
p, 382. It wa» also Cesarea PhilippL— Eoseb. Eccl. Hist. viL c. xrii, 

' The Hierusalem Targnm, Numb. xxxv. writes thus, " The mountain «C 
8mm at CMaraa (Phifippi)— this was Hennon.' "— Lightfoot, Vol. u, p, 
6B,foL See alio Psalm xfiL 8. 
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III. 

Connected mth the circumstanceB of this same cdony 
of Laish is another coincidence which I have to offer, and 
I introduce it in this place, because it is so connected, for 
otherwise it anticipates h point of Jewish history, which, 
in the order of the books of Scripture bee a long way be- 
fore me. The construction of Solomon's Temple at Jeru- 
salem is the event at which it dates. 

In th€ seventh chapter of the First Book of Kings I 
read, " And king Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of 
Tyre. He was a widow's son of the Tribe of NaphtaHy 
and his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass ; 
and he was filled with wisdom and understanding, and 
cunning to work all works iii brass. And he came to 
king Solomon, and wrought all his work." (v. 13.) But 
in the parallel passage in the second chapter cS the Second 
Book of Chronicles, (v. 13), where we have the answer 
which king Hiram returned to Solomon, when the latter 
desired him to ^' send him a man, cunning to work in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass ;" I find it running thus : 
— " Now I have sent a cunning man, endued with under- 
standing, of Huram my iktber's, (or perhaps Huram-Abi 
by name,) the s<m of a woman of the daughte)^ of Dan, 
and his &ther was a man ot ^tjre, skilful to work in gold.'' 
It is evident, that the same individual is meant in both 
passages ; yet there is an apparent dkcrepancy between 
thekn : the one in Kings asserting his mother to be a wo- 
man of th6 Tribe of Naphtcdi ; the other, in Chronicles, 
asserting her to be a woman of the daughters of Dan. 
The Ailculty has driven the critics to some intricate ex- 
pedients, in order to resolve it. '' She herself was of the 
Tribe of Dan,'' says Dr. Patrick ; << but her first husband 
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was of the Tribe of Naphtali, by whom she had this son. 
When she was a widow, she married a man of Tyre, who 
is called Hiram's father, because he bred him up, and was 
the husband of his mother." All this is gratuitous. The 
explanation only serves to show that the interprets was 
aware of the knot, but not of the solution. This difficulty, 
however, like many others in Scripture, when once ex- 
plained, helps to confirm its truth. We have seen in the 
last paragraph, that six hundred Danites emigrated from 
their own Tribe, and seized upon Laish, a city of the Si- 
donians. Now the Sidonians were subjects of the king of 
Tyre, and were the selfsame people as the Tyrians ; for 
in the fifth chapter of the First Book of Kings, where Sol- 
omon is reported of sending to the king of Tyre for work- 
men, he is said to assign as a reason for the application, 
^' Thou knowest that there is not among us any that can 
skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.^^ (v. 6.) 
The Tyrians, therefore, and the Sidonians were the same 
nation. But Laish or Dan, we found, was near the 
springs of Jordan ; and therefore, since the "outgoings" 
of the territory of Naphtali are expressly said to have been 
at Jordan, there is good reason to believe that Laish or 
Dan stood in the Tribe of Naphtali. But if so, then is 
the difficulty solved ; for the woman was, by abode, of 
Naphtali; Laish, where she dwelt, being situated in 
that Tribe, as Jacob is called a Syrian^ from his having 
lived in Syria ;^ and by birth, she was of Dan, being 
come of that little cokmy of Danites, which the parsit 
stock had sent forth in eariy times to settle at a distance. 
Meanwhile, the very circumstance which interposes to 
reconcile the apparent disagreement, accounts no less nat- 
urally for the &ct, that she had a Tyrian for her husband. 

1 DentxxrL 6. 
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Now upon what a very trifle does this mark of truth 
turn ! Who can suspect anything insidious here ? any 
trap for the unwary inquisitor after internal evidence in 
the domestic circumstances of a master-smith, employed by 
Solomon to build his temple 1 

I am glad to have it in my power to produce this geo- 
graphical coincidence, because it is rare in its kind — the 
geography of Canaan, owing to its extreme perplexity, 
scarcely furnishing its due contingent to the argument I 
am handling. However, that very intricacy may in itself 
be thougfal to say something to our present purpose ; aris- 
ing, as it in a great degree does, out of the manifold in- 
stances in which different places are called by the same 
name in the Holy Land. Now whilst this accident creates 
a confusion, very unfovorable to determining their respec- 
tive sites, and consequently stands in the way of such un- 
designed tokens of truth as might spring out of a more 
accurate knowledge of such particulars ; still it accords very 
singularly with the circumstances under which Scripture 
reports the land of Canaan to have been occupied: — I 
mean, that it was divided amongst Twelve Tribes of one 
and the same nation ; each, therefore, left to regulate the 
names within its own borders after its own pleasure ; and 
all having many associations in common, which would 
often over-rule them, no doubt, however unintentionally, 
to fix upon the same. We have only to look to our own 
colonies, in whatever latitude dispersed, to see the like 
workings of the same natural feeling familiarly exemplified 
in the identity of local names, which they severally present. 
And it may be added, that such a geographical nomencla- 
ture was the more likely to establish itself in the new 
settlements of the Israelites, amongst whom names of 
places, fix>m the earliest times downwards, seem to have 
been seldom, if ever, arbitrary, but still to have carried 
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with them some meaning, which was, or which was 
thought to be, significant 



IV. 

I HAVE said that the Canaanites, who were spared by 
the Israelites after the first encounter with them, partly 
that they might derive firom the conquered race a tribute, 
and partly that they might employ them in the servile 
offices of hewing wood and drawing water, by degrees 
recovered their spirit, urged war successfully against their 
invaders, and for many years mightily oppressed Israel. 
The Philistines, the most formidable of the inhabitants of 
Canaan, and those under whom the Israelites suffered the 
most severely, added policy to power. For at their bidding 
it came to pass, (and probably the precaution was adopted 
by others besides the Philistines,) that *Hhere was no 
smith found throughout all the land of Israel ; for the 
Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make themselves swords 
and spears. But all the Israelites went down to the Phil- 
istines, to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, 
and his axe, and his mattock."' Such is said to have 
been the rigorous law of the conquerors. The workers in 
iron were everywhere put down, lest, under pretence of 
making implements for the husbandman, they should 
forge arms for the rebel. Now that some such law was 
actuaUy in force, (I am not aware that direct mention is 
made of it except in this one passage,) is a fact confirmed 
by a great many incidents, some of them very trifling and 
inconsiderable, none of them related or connected, but all 
of them turned by thb one key. 

1 1 SaB. ziiL 19. 
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Thus, when Ehud prepared to dispatch Eglon the Uaf 
of Moab, to whom the Isradites were then stibfect, ^ he 
made him^ (we are uM) ^' a dagger, which had two edges, 
of a cubit length, and he did gird it under his raiment 
upon his right thigh f^^ he made it himself, it seems, ex* 
pressly for the occasioQ, and he bound it upon hb ri^U 
thigh, instead of his left, which was the sword-side, to 
bf^k suspicion ; whilst, being left-handed, he could wield 
it nevertheless. Moreover it may be observed in passing, 
that Ehud was a Benjamite ;' and that of the Benjamitee, 
when their fighting men turned out against Israd in the 
a Adr of Oibeah, there were seven hundred chmce liingen 
left-handed;^ and that iX this discomfited army, six hun* 
dred persons escaped to the rock Rimmon, none so likely 
as the light armed ; and that this escape is dated by OMe 
of our most careful investigators of Scripture, Dr. Lightfoot, 
at thirteen years before Ehud's accession.* What then is 
more probaUe, — yet I need not say how incidental is this 
touch of truth, — than that this leftrhanded Ehud, a Ben- 
jamite, ¥ras one who survived kA those seven hundred left- 
handed slingers, who were Benjamites? 

Thus again, Shamgar slays six hundred of the Philis- 
tines with an ox-goad,^ doubtless having recourse to an 
implement so inconvenient, because it was not permitted 
to carry arms or to have them in possession. 

Thus Samson, when he went down to Timnath, with 
no very friendly feeling towards the Philistines, however 
he might feign it, nor at a moment of great political tran- 
quillity, was still unarmed ; so that when ^< the young lion 
roared against him, he rent him, as he would have rent a 

1 Judges iii 16. « Ibid. SL 15. > lUd. zx. IS. 

4 L^htfiiofs Woiki, L 44—47. ■ Jndget iiL 31. 
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kid, and be had nothing in his hand.*^ And when the 
same champion slew a thousand of the Philistines, it was 
with a jaw-bone, for he had no other choice. '^ Was there 
a shield or spear seen among forty thousand in Israel ?"* 

All these are indications, yet very oblique ones, that no 
smith or armorer wrought throughout all the land of 
Israel ; for it will be perceived, on examination, that every 
one of these incidents occurred at times when the Israel- 
ites were under subjection. 

Moreover, it was probably in consequence of this same 
restrictive law, that the sling became so popular a wea- 
pon amongst the Israelites. It does not appear that it was 
known, or at least used, under Moses. Whilst Israel was 
triumphant, it was not needed : in those happier days, her 
fighting-men were men that " drew the sword." In the 
days of her oppression they were driven to the use of more 
Ignoble arms. The sling was readily constructed, and 
readily concealed. Whilst a staff or hemp^en-«talk grew 
in her fields, and a smooth stone lay in her brooks, this 
artillery at least was ever forthcoming. It was not a very 
fatal weapon, unless wielded with consummate skill. The 
Philistines despised it : GoUath, we may remember, scorns 
it as a weapon against a d<^ : but by continual applica- 
tion to the exercise of it, (for it was now their only hope,) 
the Israelites converted a rude and rustic playtliing into a 
formidable engine of war. That troop of Benjamites, 
of whom I have already spoken, had taken pains to make 
themselves equally expert with either hand — (every one 
could sling stones at an hairbreadth, and not miss) — and 
the precision with which David directed it, would not per- 
haps be thought extraordinary amongst the active and 
practised youths of his day. 

1 JiidgQtziT.6,6. sibid.T.8. 
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These particulars, it will be perceived, are many and 
divers ; and though they might not of themselves have 
enabled us to draw them into an induction that the inhabi- 
tants of Canaan withheld from Israel the use of arms ; 
yet, when we are put in possession of the single fietct, that 
no smith was allowed throughout all Israel, we are at once 
supplied with the centre towards which they are one and 
all perceived to converge. 

I know not how incidents of the kind here produced can 
be accounted for, except by the supposition that they are 
portions of a true and actual history; and they who may 
feel that there is in them some force, but who may at the 
same time feel that fuller evidence is wanted to compel 
their assent to a Scripture which makes upon them de- 
mands so large ; who secretly whisper to themselves, in 
the temper of the incredulous Jew of old, << We would see 
a sign ;" or of him who mocked, saying, "Let Him now 
come down from the cross, and we will believe" — ^let such 
calmly and dispassionately consider, that there could be no 
room for faith, if there were no room for doubt ; that the 
scheme of our probation requires, perhaps as a matter of 
necessity, that faith should be in it a very chief ingredi- 
ent ; that the exercise of faith, (as we may partly perceive,) 
both the spirit which must foster it, and the spirit which 
must issue from it, is precisely what seems fit for mould- 
ing us into vessels for future honor ; that natural religion 
lifts up its voice to tell us, that in this world we are un- 
doubtedly living under the dispensation of a God, who has 
given us probability, and not demonstration, for the prin- 
ciple of our ordinary guidance ; and that he may be there- 
fore well disposed to proceed under a similar dispensation, 
with regard to the next world, trying thereby who is the 
^' wise servant" — who is reasonable in his demands for evi- 
dence, for such he rejects not ; and who is presumptuous, 
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fiir such he still farther hardens, — saying to the one with 
complacency and satis&ction, ^' Because I flaid unto thee^ 
I saw thee under the fig-tree, beiievest thou ? Thou shah 
see greater things than these." ^ And to the other, in nor- 
row and rebuke, " Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
beheved."* 



It is most satisfactory to find, as the history of the Israel^ 
ites unfolds itself, the same indications of truth and accu* 
racy still continuing to present themselves — ^the same sig- 
natures (as it were) of a subscribing witness of credit, 
impressed on every sheet as we turn it over in its order. 
The glory of Israel is now brought before us : David comes 
upon the scene, destined to fill the most conspicuous place 
in the annals of his country, and furnishing, in the details 
of his long and eventful life, a series of arguments such 
as we are in search of, decisive, I think, of the reality of 
his story, and of the fidelity with which it is told. With 
these I shall be now for some time engaged. 

The circumstances under which he first appears be- 
fore us, are such as give token at once of his intrepid char- 
acter, and trust in God. " And there went out a champion," 
(so we read in the seventeenth chapter of the First Book 
of Samuel,) ^^ out of the camp of the Philistines, Goliath 
of Oathj whose height was six cubits and a span." The 
point upon which the argument for the veracity of the his- 
tory which ensues will turn, is the incidental menticm 
here made of Oath, as the city of Goliath, a patronymic 

1 John L 60. i nid zx. ». 
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which might hare been thought of very little imp^rtaace, 
either in its insertion or omission ; here, however, it stands. 
Goliath of 0€Uh was David's gigantic antagonist Now let 
OS mark the value of this casual designation of the fonrn- 
dable Philistine. The report of the spies whom Moses sent 
into Canaan, as given in the thirteenth chapter of the Book 
of Numbers, was as follows :-^^ The land through which we 
have gone to search it, is a land that eateth up the inhab- 
itants thereof; and all the people that we saw in it were 
men of a greai stature. And Uiere we saw the giants, 
the sons oi Anak, which came of the giants. And we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in 
their sight''' Moses is here a testimony unto us, that these 
Anakims were a race of extraordinary stature. This fsci 
let us bear in mind, and now turn to the Book of Joshua. 
There it is recorded amongst the feats of arms of that val* 
iant leader of Israel, whereby he achieved the conquest of 
Canaan, that '' He cut off the Anakims from the moun* 
taius, from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, and from the 
mountains of Judah, and from all the mountains of Israel : 
Joshua destroyed them utterly, with their cities. There 
was none of the Anakims left in the land of the children of 
Israel, only" (observe the exception) ^^ in Gaza, in Oath^ . 
and in Ashdod, there remained."' Here, in his turn, 
comes in Joshua as a witness, that when he put the Ana- 
kims to the sword, he left some remaining in three cities, 
and in no others ; and one of these three cities was Gfatk, 
Accordingly, when in the Book of Samuel we find Gatb 
most incidentally named as the country of Goliath, the&ct 
square very singularly with those two other independent 
fruits, brought together from two independent authorities^- 
the Books of Moses and Joshua — the one, that the Ana- 

1 Numb. zm. 39, 33. « J<ah. zL SI. UL 
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kirns were penoDs of gigantic size ; the other, that some 
of this nearly exterminated race, who survived the sword 
of Joshua, did actually continue to dwell at ChUh. Thus 
in the mouth oT three witnesses — Moses, Joshua, and 
Samuel, is the word established ; concurring as they do, in 
a manner the most artless and satisfactory, to confirm one 
particular at least in this singular exploit of David. One 
particular, and that a hinge upon which the whole moves, 
is discovered to be matter of fiict beyond all question ; and 
therefore, in the absence of all evidence whatever to the 
contrary, I am disposed to believe the other particulars of 
the same history to be matter of &ct too. Yet there are 
many, I will not say miraculous, but certainly most provi- 
dential circumstances involved in it ; drcumstances argu- 
ing, and meant to argue, the invisible hand by which 
David fought, and Goliath fell. The stripling from the 
sheepfold withstanding the man of war from his youth — 
the ruddy boy, his carriage and his cheeses left for the 
moment, hearing and rejoicing both to hear and accept 
the chaUenge, which struck terror into the veterans of 
Israel — the shepherd's bag, with five smooth stones, and no 
more, (such assurance did he feel of speedy success,) op- 
posed to the helmet of brass, and the coat of brazen mail, 
and the greaves of brass, and the gorget of brass, and the 
shield borne before him, and the speai with the staff like a 
weaver's beam — ^the first sling of a pebble, the signal of 
panic and overthrow to the whde host of the Philistines — 
all this claims the character of more than an ordinary 
event, and asserts, (as David declared it to do,) that " The 
Lord saveth not with sword and spear ; but that the bat- 
tle is the Lord's, and that he gave it into Israel's hands."' 

1 1 Sam. x^. 47. 
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VI 



I PROCEED with the exploits, of David : for though the 
coincidences themselves are distinct, they make up a story 
which is ahnost continuous. David, we are tdd, had now 
won the hearts of all Israel The daughters of the land 
sung his praises in the dance, and their words awoke the 
jealousy of SauL "Saul had slain his thousands — David 
his ten thousands." Accordingly the king, forgetful of his 
obligations to the gallant deliverer of his country from the 
yoke of the PhiUstines, and regardless of the claims of the 
husband of his daughter, sought his life. Twice he at- 
tacked him with a javelin as he played before him in his 
chamber : he laid an ambuscade about his house : he pur- 
sued him with bands of armed men as he fled for his life 
amongst the mountains. David, however, had less fear for 
himself than for his kindred, — ^for himself he could pro- 
vide — his conscience was clear, his courage good, the hearts 
of his countrymen were with him, and God was on his 
side. But his name might bring evil on his house, and 
the safety of his parents was his first care. How then did 
he secure it ? " And David," we read, " went thence to 
Mizpeh of Moab, and he said unto the king of Moab, 
Let my father and my mother, I pray thee, come forth, 
and be with you till I know what God wiU do for me. 
And he brought them before the king of Moab ; and they 
dwelt with him all the time that David continued in the 
hold.'" 

Now why should David be disposed to trust his Cetther 
and mother to the protection of the Moabites above all 
others? Saul, it is true, had been at war with them,* 

USam.ziiL3,4. s Ibid. idr. 47. 
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whatever he might then be, — but so had he been with 
every people round about ; with the Ammonites, with the 
Edomites, with the kings of Zobah. Neither did it fol- 
low that the enemies of Saul, as a matter of course, would 
be the friends of David. On the contrary, he was ooly re* 
garded by the ancient inhabitants of the land, to which- 
ever of the local nations they belonged, as the champion of 
brael ; and with such suspicion was be received amongst 
them, notwithstanding Saul's known enmity towards him, 
that before Achish king of Gatb he was constrained to 
feign himself mad, and so effect his escape. And though 
he afterwards succeeded in removing the scruples of that 
prince, and obtained his confidence, and dwelt in his land, 
yet the princes ct the Philistines, in general, continued to 
put no trust in him ; and when it was proposed by Achish, 
that he, with his men, should go up with the armies of the 
Philistines against Israel, — and when he had actually 
joined, — ''the princes of the Philistines said unto him, 
Make this fellow return, that he may go to the place which 
thou hast appointed him ; and let him not go down with 
us to battle, lest in the battle he be an adversary to us : 
for wherewith should he reconcile himself unto his master? 
should it not be with the heads of these men ?"^ 

Whether, indeed, the Moabites proved themselves to be 
less suspicious of David than these, his other idolatrous 
neighbors, does not apptax ; nor whether their subsequent 
conduct warranted the trust which he was now compelled 
to repose in them. Tradition says, that they betrayed it, 
and slew his parents ; and certain it is, that David, some 
twenty years afterwards, proceeded against them with sig- 
nal severity ; for '' he smote Moab, and measured them 
with a linoy casting them down to the ground ; even with 

1 1 8am. niz. 4. 
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two lines measured he to put to death, and with one full 
line to keep alive."' Something, therefore, had occurred in 
the interval to excite his heavy displeasure against them : 
and if the punishment seems to have tarried too long to 
be consistent with so remote a cause of offence, it must be 
remembered that for fourteen of those years the throne of 
David was not established amongst the Ten Tribes ; and 
that, amidst the domestic disorders of a new reign, leisure 
and opportunity for taking earlier vengeance upon this 
neighboring kingdom might well be wanting. But how- 
ever this might be, in Moab David sought sanctuary for 
his fitther and mother ; perilous this decision might be, — 
probably it turned out so in fact, — but he was in a great 
strait, and thought that, in a choice of evils, this was the 
least 

Now what principle of preference may be imagined to 
have governed David when he committed his &mily to the 
dangerous keeping of the Moabites ? Was it a mere mat. 
ter of chance ? It might seem so, as fitr as appears to the 
contrary in David's history, given in the Books of Samuel ; 
and if the Book of Ruth had never come down to us, to 
accident it probably would* have been ascribed. But this 
short and beautiful historical document shows us a pro- 
priety in the selection of Moab above any other for a place 
of refuge to the father and mother of David ; since it is 
there seen that the grandmother of Jesse, David's father, 
was actually a MoabUess ; Ruth being the mother of 
Obed, and Obed the father of Jesse.* And, moreover, that 
Orpah, the other Moabitess, who married Mahlon at the 
time when Ruth married Chilion his brother, remained be- 
hind in Moab after the departure of Naomi and Ruth, and 
remained behind with a strong feeling of affection, never- 

t 9 Sam. Tifi. 9. s Roth hr. 17. 
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tbelesi, for the &mily and kindred of her deceased hus- 
band, taking leave of them with tears.' She herself then^ 
or, at all events, her descendants and friends, might still' 
be alive. Some regard for the posterity of Ruth, David 
would persuade himself, might still survive amongst them. 
An interval of fifty years, for it probably was not more, 
was not likely, he might think, to have worn out the 
memory and the feelings of the relationship, in a country 
and at a period which acknowledged the ties of fiunily to 
be long and strong, and the blood to be the life thereof 

Thus do we detect, not without some pains, a certain 
fitness in the conduct of David in this transaction, which 
marks it to be a real one. The forger of a story could not 
have fiedlen upon the happy device of sheltering Jesse in 
Moab, simply on the recollection of his Moabitish extrac- 
tion two generations earlier ; or, having fiUlen upon it, it b 
probable he would have taken care to draw the attention 
of his readers towards his device by some means or other, 
lest the evidence it was intended to afford of the truth of 
the history might be thrown away v^n them. As it is, 
the circumstance itself is asserted without the smallest at- 
tempt to explain or account for It. Nay, recourse must be 
had to another book of Scripture, in order that the coinci- 
dence may be seen. 



VII. 

Events roll on, and another incident in the life of Da- 
vid now offers itself, which also argues the truth of what 
we read concerning him. '' And Michal, Saul's daughter, 
loved* David," we are told.' On becoming his wife, she 

iRothilT t 1 Sam. xiiB. 90. 
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gave further proof of her affection fbr him, by risking the 
Vengeance of Saul her fitther, when she let David through 
the window that he might escape, and made an image and 
put it in the bed, to deceive Saul's messengers.^ After this, 
untoward circumstances produced a temporary separation 
of David dnd Michd. She remains in her father's custody, 
— and Saul, who was the tyrant of his family, ad well as 
of his people, gives her '< unto Phaltiel, the son of Laish,'' 
to wife. Meanwhile David, in bis turn, takes Abigail 
the widow of Nabal, and Ahinoam of Jezrecl, to be his 
wives ; and continues the fugitive life he had been so long 
constrained to adopt for his safety. Years pass away, and 
with them a multitude of transactions foreigti to the sub- 
ject I have now before me, Saul however is slain ; but a 
formidable faction of his friends, and the friends of his 
house, still survives. Abner, the late monarch's captain, 
and Ish-bosheth, his son and successor in the kingdom of 
Israel, put themselves at its bead. But David waxing 
stronger every day, and a feud having sprung up between 
the prince and this his officer, overtures of submission are 
made and accepted, of which the following is the substance : 
'^ And Abner sent messengers to David on his behalf, say- 
ing. Whose is the land ? sapng, also. Make thy league 
with me, and behold, my hand shall be with thee to bring 
about all brael unto th^e. And he said. Well, I will make 
a league with thee ; but one thing I require of thee — that 
is. Thou shalt not see my fece, except thou first bring Mi- 
chal, Saul's daughter, when thou comest to see my face. 
And David sent messengers to Ish-bosheth, Saul's son, say- 
ing. Deliver me my wife Michal, whom I espoused to me. 
And Ish-bosheth sent and took her from her husband, even 
from Phaltiel the son of Laish. And her husband went 

1 1 Sam. xiz. 19. 
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with her along, weeping behind her to Bahurim. Then 
said Abner unto him, Go, return ; and he returned."* It 
is probable, therefore, that Michal and Phaltiel parted very 
reluctantly. She had evidently gained his affections ; he, 
most likely, had won hers : and in the meantime she had 
been supplanted, (so at least she might think,) in David's 
house and heart, by Abigail and Ahinoam. These were 
not propitious circumstances, under which to return to 
the husband of her youth. The effect, indeed, they were 
likely to have upon her conduct is not even hinted at in the 
remotest degree in the narrative ; but tliey supply us, how- 
ever, incidentally with the link that couples Michal in her 
first character, with Michal in her second and later charac- 
ter ; for the difference between them is marked, though it 
might escape us on a superficial glance ; and if our atten- 
tion did not happen to be arrested by the events of the in- 
terval, it would almost infallibly escape us. The last act 
then, in which we left Michal engaged, was one of loyal 
attachment to David — saving his life, probably at great 
risk of her own ; for Saul had actually attempted to put 
Jonathan his son to death for David's sake, and why 
should he spare Michal his daughter?* Her subsequent 
marriage with Phaltiel was Saul's business ; it might, or 
might not, be with her consent : an act of conjugal devo- 
tion to David was the last scene in which she was, to 
our knowledge, a voluntary actor. Now let us mark the 
next, — not the next event recorded in order, for we lose 
sight of Michal for a season, — but the next in which she 
is a party concerned ; at the same time remembering that 
the Books of Samuel do not offer the slightest explanation 
of the contrast which her former and latter self present, or 
the least allusion to the change. David brings the Ark 

t 9 Sam. ill 19— 1& 1 1 Sam. xx. 33. 
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from Eirjath-jearim, where it bad been abiding since it was 
recovered from the Philistines, to his own city. He dances 
before it, girded with the priestly or prophetical vest, the 
linen ephod, and. probably chanting his own noble hymn, 
"Lift up your heads, O ye gates! and be ye Uft up, ye 
everlasting doors, and ihe King of Glory shall come in !"' 
Michal, in that hour, no doubt, felt and reflected the joy of 
her husband ! She had shared with him the day of ad- 
versity — she was now called to be partaker of his triumph ! 
How read we ? The reverse of all this. " Then did Mi- 
chal, Saul's daughter, look through a window, and saw 
king David leaping and dancing before the Lord, and she 
despised him in her heart^^ Nor did she confine her- 
self to contemptuous silence : for when he had now set up 
the Ark in the midst of the tabernacle, and had blessed 
the people, he came unto his own household prepared, in 
the joy and devotion of the moment, to bless that also. 
How then is he received by the wife whom he had twice 
won at the hazard of his own life, and who had in return 
shown herself heretofore ready to sacrifice her own safety 
for his preservation ? Thus it was. " Michal came out to 
meet him, and said. How glorious was the king of Israel 
to-day in the eyes of the handmaids of his servants! — as 
one of the vain fellows shamelessly uncovereth himself." 
Here was a burst of ill temper, which rather made an oc- 
casion for showing itself than sought one. Accordingly, 
David replies with spirit, and with a righteous zeal for the 
honcnr of God, — not without an allusion (as I. think) to the 
secret, but true cause of this splenetic attack, — " It was be- 
fore the Lord, which chose me before thy father, and be- 
fore all his house, to appoint me ruler over the people of 
the Lord, over Israel : therefore will I play before the Lord. 

t PmOiii zzhr. 7. * 3 Sam. H, 16. 
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And I will yet be more vile than this, and will bfii base id 
mine own sigltt ; and of the maid-servants which thsu 
hast spoken of^ cf them shall I be had m honor.^^ la 
these handmaids or maidservantSj which are so promi- 
nently set forth, I reeognize, if I mistake not, Abigail and 
Ahinoam, the rivals of Michal ; and the very pointed te- 
buke which the insuHiation provokes from David, appears 
to me to indicate, ihat (whatever she might affect) he felt 
that the gravamen of her pretended concern for his debase^ 
ment did, in truth, rest here. And may I not add, that the 
winding up of this singular incident, ^Therefore Miobal, 
the daughter of Saul, had no child unto the xiay of her 
death," well accords with my suspicions ; and that whether 
it be hereby meant that God judged her, or that David di- 
vorced her, there is stall something in the nature of her 
punishment appropriate to the nature of her transgree- 
aiop? 

On the whole, Michal is now no longer what Michal 
was — ^but she is precisely what, from the new position in 
which she stands, we might expect her to be. Yet it is by 
the merest glimpses of the history of David and her own, 
that we are enabled to account ibr the change. The 
Uict is not formally explained ; it is not even formally as- 
serted. AU that appears, is a marked inconsistency in the 
conduct of Michal, at two different points of time ; and 
when we look about for an explanation, we perceive in the 
corresponding fortunes of David, as compared with her 
own during the interval, a very natural, though after all 
only a conjectural, explanation. 

Herein, I again repeat, are the characters of truth, — 
incidents dropping into their places without care or contri* 
vance, — the fragments of an imperfea figure recovered otti 

I 2 Sam. tL 31, 38. 
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of a mass of material, and found 'to be still its component 
parts, however they might not seem such when individu- 
oily examined. 

And here let me remark, (for I have been unwilling to 
interrupt my argument for the purpose of collateral expla- 
nation, and yet without it I may be thought to have pur- 
chased the evidence at some expense of the moral,) that 
the practice of pdygamy, which was not from the begin- 
ning, but which Lamech first adopted, probably in the 
hope of multiplying his issue, and so possessing himself 
of that ** seed," which was now the "desire of the nations,"* 
— a desire which serves as a key (the only satisfactory 
one, I think) to much of the conduct of the Patriarchs, — 
the practice of pdygamy, I say, thus introduced, continued, 
in David's time, not positively condemneld ; Moses having 
been only commissioned to regulate some of the abuses to 
which it led; and though his writing of divorcement 
must be considered as making allowance for the hardness 
of heart of those for whom he was legislating, (our Lord 
himself so considers it,) — a hardness of heart confirmed by 
a long and slavish residence in a most polluted land ; still 
that writing, lax as it might be, was no doubt, in itself a 
restrictive law, as matters then stood. The provisions of 
the Levitical code in general, and the extremely gross 
state of society they argue, prove that it must have been a 
restrictive law, an improvement upon past practices at 
least And when the times of the Gospel approached, and 
a better dispensation began to dawn, the Almighty pre- 
pared the world, by the mouth of a Prophet, to expect 
those restrictions to)>e drlBiwn closer, — ^Malachi being com- 
manded to proclaim what had not been proclaimed before, 
that God ^ hated putting away."^ And when at length 

1 Matt. ziz. 8. On thii rabject, see Origen, Ep. ad AfHcon. ( 8. 
t MoL iL 16. 
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mankiad were ripe for a more wholesome decree, Christ 
himself pronounced it, and thenceforward, ** A man was 
to cleave unto his wife," and '^ they twain were to be one 
flesh," and by none were they " to be put asunder, God 
having joined them together."^ A progressiva scheme this 
— agreeable to that general plan by which the Almighty 
seems to be almost always guided in his government — 
the development of that same principle by which the law 
against murder was passed for an age that was full of vio- 
lence ; and was afterwards sublimed into a law against 
malice : by which the law against adultery was provided 
for a carnal and grovelling generation; and was after- 
wards refined into a law against concupiscence : by which 
the law of strict retaliation, and no more, eye for eye, and 
tooth for tooth--^ law, low and ungenerous as it may 
now be thought, nevertheless in advance of the people for 
whom it was enacted, and better than the law of the 
strongest — afterwards gave place to that other and nobler 
law, " resist not evil." And it may be observed, that the 
very case of divorce, (and polygamy is closely connected 
with it,) is actually in the contemplation of our Lord, when 
he is thus exhibiting to the Jews the more elevated stand- 
ard of Christian morals, and is ever contrasting, as he pro- 
ceeds, — '^ It was said by them of old Urne.'' with his own 
more excellent way, " but I say unto you ;" as if in times 
past, according to the words of the Apostle, " God suffered 
nations to walk in their own ways,"* for some wise pur- 
pose, and for a while " winked at that ignorance."' 

s Mark z. 7; 2 Cor. xi. 3. < Acti zhr. 16. Ibid, zm 90. 
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VIII. 

But there is another circumstance connected with this 
removal of the Ark of Qod to Jerusalem, which bespeaks, 
like the last, the fidelity with which the tale is told. It 
was the intention of David to have conveyed this emblem 
of God's presence with his people from Kirjath-jearim 
(from Ephratah, where they found it in the wood)' at once 
to his own city. An incident, however, of which I shall 
presently speak, occurred to shake his purpose and change 
his plan. " So David,'' we read upon this, << would not re- 
move the Ark of the Lord unto him into the city of David ; 
but David carried it aside into the house of Obed-Edom, 
the GittUe,^* Now what regulated David in choosing 
the house of Obed-Edom as a resting-place for the Ark? 
Was it an affair of mere chance 1 It might be so ; no 
motive whatever, for the selection of his house above that 
of another man, is assigned — ^but this we are taught, that 
" when the cart which bare the Ark came to Nachor's 
threshing-floor, Uzzah put forth his hand and took hold 
of it, for the oxen shook it; — and the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and God smote him 
there for his error, and he died by the Ark of God."* It 
had been commanded, as we find in the seventh chapter 
of the Book of Numbers, (v. 9,) that the Ark should be 
borne on the shoulders of the Levites — David, however, 
had [daced it in a cart after the fashion of the Philistines' 
idols, and had neglected the Levitical precept The sud- 
den death of Uzzah, and the nature of his offence, alarms 
him, sets him to think, reminds him of his neglect, and he 

1 Ft. cxzziL 6. > 3 Sam. ▼!. 10. > Ibid. tI 6. 
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turas to the house of Obed-Edom, the GHttUe. The epi- 
thet here so incidentally annnexed to the name of Obed- 
Edoro, enables us to answtr the question, wherefore David 
chose the house of this man, with some probability of be- 
ing right in our conjecture. For we learn from the Book 
of Joshua, that GcUh (distinguished frond other towns of 
the same name, by the addition of Bimmon)* was one €(f 
the cities of the Levites ; nor of tt^e Levites only, but of 
the Kohathites, (v. 20,) the very family specially set apart 
from the Levites, that '^ they should bear the Ark upon 
their shoulder&"< If, therefore, Obed-Edom was called 
the Oittite, fiom this Gath, as he doubtless was so called 
from some Gath or other, then must he have been a Le- 
vite; and more than this actually m KdhaXhite ; so that he 
would be strictly in his office when keeping the Ark ; and 
because he was so, he was selected ; David causing the 
Ark 10 be ^' carried 4uride," or out of the direct road, (fix- 
that is the force of the expression,)' precisely for the pur- 
pose of depositing it with a man of an order, and of a pe- 
culiar division of that order, which God had chosen for 
his Ark-bearers. Accordingly, we read in the fifteenth 
chapter of the first book of Chronicles, where a fuller ac- 
oount, in some particulars, is given, than in the parallel 
passage of Samuel, of the final removal of the Ark, from 
under the roof of Obed-Edom to Jerusalem, that the pro- 
fene cart was no longer employed on this occasion, but 
the more reverential mode of conveyance, and that which 
the law enjoined, was now strictly adopted in its stead ; ' 
(v. 16 ;) and moreover that Obed-Edom was appointed to 
take an active part in the ceremonial (v. 18. 24.) 
This I look upon as a coincidence of some value — (sup- 

> Joshua xzl 34. > Numb. tH 9. 

* fitoe Nmnb. kz. 17. where the same Hebiew word k Med, and xxii. i23. 
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poemg it, of course, to be fairly made out) — of some vakM, 
I mean, eTen independently of its general bearing upon 
the credibility of Scripture ; for it is a touch of truth in 
the circumstantial details of an event which is in its natuie 
miraculous. This it estabUshee as a fact, that, for somie 
reason or other, David went out of his way to deposit the 
Ark with an individual of a &mily whose particular pro- 
vince it was to serve and bear the Ark. This, I say, is 
established by the coinddenoe as a fact — and here, taking 
BEiy stand with substantial ground imder my feet, I can 
with safety, and without violence, gradually feel my way 
along through the ioconvenifiace which prompted this de- 
viation from the direct path ; this change in the mode of 
conveyance; this sudden reverence for the laws of the 
Ark ; even up to the disaster which befell the rash and un- 
consecrated Uzzah, and the cauticm and alarm it insfured, 
•0 being a manifest interpositfton of God for the vindica 
tion of his honor ; and when I find the apparently trivial 
appellation of the Oittiie^ thus fdeading fat the reality of 
a marvellous aict of the Almighty, I am reminded how 
carefully we should gaUier up every word of Scripture that 
nothing be lost ; and I am led to contemplate the precau- 
tions, the superstitious precautions of the Rabbins, if yon 
will, that one jot or one tittle may not be suffered to pass 
from the text of the law, not without respect, as if its every 
letter might contain some hidden treasure, some unsus- 
pected fount, from which virtue might happily go out for 
evidence, for doctrine, or for duty. 



IX. 

We are now arrived at another incident in the hislorj 
cf David— for I must still call your attention to the 
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moirs of that extraordinary person, as exhibiting marks of 
truth and reality, numerous perhaps beyond those which 
any other character of the same antiquity presents — an in- 
cident which has been accounted, and most justly, ac- 
counted, the reproach of his life. The province which I 
have marked out for myself in this work, is the evidence 
for the veracity of the sacred historians, and not the inter- 
pretation of the moral difficulties which the history itself 
may sometimes involve. In the present instance, however, 
the very coincidence which establishes the trustworthiness 
of the history, may serve also to remove some stumbling- 
blocks out of the sceptic's path, and vindicate the ways of 
God to man. 

That the man after God's own heart should have so 
fallen from his high estate, as to become the adulterer and 
the assassin, has been ever urged with great effect by un- 
believers ; and this very consequence of David's sin was 
foreseen and foretold by Nathan the prophet, when he ap- 
proached the king, bearing with him the rebuke of God on 
his tongue, and saying, '^ By this deed thou hast given 
great occasion to the enemies of God to blaspheme." 
Such has indeed been its effect from the day when it was 
first done unto this day, and such probably will its effect 
continue to be unto the end of time. David's transgres- 
sion, committed almost three thousand years ago, sheds, 
in some sort, an evil influence on the cause of David's 
God even now. So wide-wasting is the mischief which 
flows from the lapse of a righteous man ; so great the dark- 
ness becomes, when the light that is amongst us is dark- 
ness ! But was David the man after God's own heart 
here? It were blasphemy to suppose it That the sin 
of David was fulfilling some righteous judgment of God 
against Uriah and his house, I jdoubt not — for God often 
makes his enemies his instruments, and without sanctify- 
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ing the means, strikes out of them good. Still a sin it was, 
great and grievous, offensive to that God to whom the 
blood of Uriah cried from the ground. And this the AU 
mighty proclaimed even more loudly perhaps by suffering 
David to live, than if, in the sudden burst of his instant 
displeasure, he had slain him. For, at the period when 
the king of Israel fell under this sad temptation, he was at 
the very height of his glory and his strength. The king- 
dom of Israel had never so flourished before ; it was the 
first of the nations. He had thoroughly subdued the Phil- 
istines, that mighty people, who in his youth had com- 
pelled all the Israelites to come down to their quarters, 
even to sharpen their mattocks, so rigid was the exercise 
of their rule. He had smitten the Moabites, on the other 
side Jordan, once themselves the oppressors of Israel, mak- 
ing them tributaries. He had subdued the Eklomites, a 
race that delighted in war ; and had stationed his troops 
throughout all their territories. He had possessed himself 
of the independent kingdom of the Syrians, and garrisoned 
Damascus, their capital. He had extended his frontier 
eastward to the Euphrates,* though never perhaps beyond 
it ;* and he was on the point of reducing the Ammonites, 
whose city, Babbah, his generals were besieging ; and thus, 
the whole of the promised land, with the exception of the 
small state of Tjrre, which the Israelites never appear to 
have conquered, was now his own. Prosperity, perhaps, 
had blinded his eyes, and hardened his heart. The treas- 
ures which he had amassed, and the ease which he had 
fought for and won, had made him luxurious ; for now it 
was, that the once innocent son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, 
— ^he who had been taken from the sheep-folds because an 
excellent spirit was in him, and who had hitherto pros- 

> 3 Sam. Tifi. '^ See Eira tT.'90. 
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pered in all that he had set his hand unto, — it was now that 
this man was tempted and fell. And now mark the n»- 
mainder of his days — God eventually forgave him, for he 
repented him (as his penitential pealros still most adbot* 
ingly attest), in the bitterness and anguish of his soul; 
but God dried up all the sources of his earthly blessings 
thenceforward forever. With this sin the sorrow of his 
life began, and the cttrse which the prophet denounced 
against him, sat heavy on liis spirit to th^ last ; a curse — 
and I beg attention to this — ^which hasa^'peculiar reference 
to the nature of his crime ; as though npoa this offence 
all his future miseries and misfortunes wcve to turn ; ae 
though he was only spared from the avenger's violent hand 
to be made a spectacle of righteous suffering to the workL 
He had committed murder by the edge of the sword, and 
therefore the sword wae never to depart from his house. 
He had despised the commandment of tlie Lord (so Nathan 
expressly says), and taken the wife of another to be his 
wife; tlierefore were his own' wives to be taken from him, 
and given to his neighbor in turn. The camplexi^ 
therefore, of his remaining years, was. set by this one fatal 
deed of darkness, (let none think or say that it was lightly 
regarded by the Almighty,) and having become the man 
of bldod, of blood he was to drink deep ; and having be* 
come the man of lust, by that same baneful passion in 
others was he himself to be scourged forever. Now the 
manner in which these tremendous threats are fulfilled is 
very remarkable ; for it is done by way of natural conse- 
quence of the sin itself; a dispensation which I have not 
seen developed as it deserves to be, though the facts of the 
history furnish very stritring materials for the purpose. 
And herein lies the coincidence, to which tbe remarks I 
have hitherto been making are a needful prologue 
By ihtrebeUion of Absahm it was that these menaces 
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of the Almighty Judge of all the earth were accomplished 
with a fearAil fidelity. 

Absalom was able to draw after him the hearts of all the 
people as one man. And what was it that armed liim 
with this moral strength ? What was it that gave him 
the means of unseating his father in the aflections of a 
loyal people ? — ^The king whom they had so greatly loved 
-*who had raised the name of Ismel to a pitch of glory 
nerer attauied unto before^-whose praises had been sung 
by the mothers and maidens of Israel, as the champion to 
whom none other was like ? How could he steal away 
the hearts of the people from such a man, with so little 
efibrt, and apparently with so little reason / I believe that 
this very sin of David was made the engine by which his 
throne was ^aken ; for I observe that the chief instrument 
in the conspiracy was AhithapheL No sooner was Absa- 
lom determined upon- his daring deed, than he looks to 
Afaithophel for help. He appears, for some reason or other 
not mentioned, to have quite reckoned upon him as wello 
affected to his cause, as ready to join him in it heart and, 
hand ; and he did not find himself mistaken. '^ Absalom," 
I read,^ <' sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, David's coun-^ 
seller, from his city, even from Giloh, while he offered sac- 
rifices — and the conspiracy," (it is forthwith added, as 
though Ahithophel was a host in himself) '^ was strong; 
for the people increased continually with Absalom." Davidj 
upon this, takes alarm, and makes it- the subject of his- 
earnest prayer to God, that <^ he would turn the counsel of 
Ahithophel into foolishness." Nor is thb to be wondered 
at, when we are told in another place that '^ the counsel 
of Ahithophel, which he coimselled in those days, was as^ 
if a man had inquired at the oracle of God: so was all. 

i9SMn.zrrl9. 
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the counsel of Ahithophel, both with David and with Ab- 
salom."^ He therefore was the sinews of Absalom's cause. 
Of his character, and the influence which he possessed 
over the people, Absalom availed himself both to sink the 
spirits of David's party, and to inspire his own with confi- 
dence, for all men counted Ahithophel to be as a prophet 
But independently of the weight of his public reputation, 
it is probable that certain private wrongs of his own, (of 
which I have now to speak,) at once prepared him for ac- 
cepting Absalom's rebellious overtures with alacrity, and 
caused him to find still greater &vor in the eyes of the 
people, as being an injured man, whom it was fit that they 
should avenge of his adversary. For in the twenty-third 
chapter of the second Book of Samuel, I find in the cata- 
logue of David's guardsmen, thirty-seven in number, the 
name of '< Eliam the son of Ahithophel the CKlonite,^^ (v. 
34.) The epithet of Gilonite suflficiently identifies this 
Ahithophel with the conspirator of the same name. One, 
therefore, of the thirty-seven ofiicers about David's person, 
was a son of the future conspirator against his throne. 
But, in this same catalogue, I also meet with the name of 
UrieJi the HUtite (v. 39). Eliam. therefore, and Uriah 
must have been thrown much together, being both of the 
same rank, and being each one of the thirty-seven ofiicers 
of the king's guard. Now, from the eleventh chapter of 
the second Book of Samuel, I learn that Uriah the Hittite 
had for his wife Bath-sheba, the daughter of one Eliam 
(v. 3). I look upon it, therefore, to be so probable, as al- 
most to amount to certainty, that this was the same Eliam 
as before, and that Uriah (as was very natural, considering 
the necessary intercourse of the parties) had married the 
daughter of his brother officer, and accordingly, the grand- 

1 S Sam. ztL S3. 
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daughter of AkUhophd. I feel thai I now have the key 
to the conduct of this leading ccMiepirator ; the sage and 
prudent friend of David converted, by some means or 
other, into his deadly foe — for I now perceive, that when 
David murdered Uriah, he murdered Ahithophel's grand- 
son by marriage, and when he comlfited Bath-sheba, he 
comipCed his grandmother by blood. Well then, after 
this disaster and dishonor of his house, mightf revenge 
rankle in the heart of Ahithophel ! Well might Absalom 
know that nothing but a fit opportunity was wanted by 
him, that he might give it vent, and spend his treasured 
wrath upon the head of David his wrong-doer! Well 
might he approach him with confidence, and impart to him 
his treason, as a man who would welcome the news, and 
be his present and powerful fellow-worker! Well might 
the people who, upon an appeal like this, seldom fail to 
Mow the dictates of their better feelings, and to stand 
manfully by the injured, find their allegiance to a throne 
defiled with adultery and blood, relaxed, and their loyalty 
transferred to the rebel's side ! And the terms in which 
Shimei reproaches the king, when he follows after him to 
Bahurim, casting stones at him, not improbably as expres- 
sive of the legal punishment of the adulterer, ^' Come out, 
come out, thou bloody man, thou roan of Belial /'< and 
the meekness moreover with which David bows to the re- 
proach, accepting it as a merited chastisement from God. 
'< So let him curse, because the Lord hath said unto him, 
Curse David," (v. 20 ;) are minute incidents which testify 
to the same fact — to the popular voice now lifted up against 
David, and to the merited cause thereof Well might 
he find his heart sink within him, when he heard Ihat his 
ancient counsellor had joined the ranks of his enemies, 

1 3 Sam. ztL 7. 
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and when he knew but too well what reason he had given 
him for turning his arms against himself in thai unmiti- 
gated and inextinguishable thirst for vengeance which ia 
sweet, however utterly unjustifiable, to all men so deeply 
injured, and sweetest of all to the children of the East ! 
And in the very firslfword of exhortation which Ahithophel 
suggests to Absalom, I detect, or think I detect, the wound** 
ed spirit of the man seizing the earliest moment for inflictr 
ing a punishment upon his enemy, of a kind that should 
not only be bitter, but appropriate. — the .eye for the eye ; 
and when Absalom said, '< Give counsel among you what 
we shaU do,^^ and Ahithophel answered, ^' Go in unto thy 
fother's concubines which he hath left to keep the hooee,'^ 
he was not only moved by the desire that the rebelKous 
son should stand fairly committed to hb r^llion by an 
. unpardonable outrage against the majesty of an eastern 
monarch, but by the desire ako to make David taste the 
bitterness of that cup which he had caused others to drink, 
and to receive the very measure which he had himself 
meted withaL And so it came to pass, that Absalcmi fol- 
lowed his counsel, and they spread for him the incestuous 
tent, we read, on the top of the house, in the sight of all 
Israel,* on that very roof, it should seem, on which David 
at even-tide had walked, when he conceived this his great 
sin, upon which his life was to turn as upon a hinge ;' and 
so again it came to pass, and under circumstances of local 
identity and exposure which wear the aspect of strictly 
judicial reprisals, that that which he had done secredy 
(his abduction of another man's wife) God did for him, and 
more also, as he said he would, before all Israel, and before 
the 8un.< 

Thus, having once discovered by the apposition of many 

I 3 Sam. xTi. 31. t n>. xtL 98. s n>. xi. 9. * lb. xii. ^^ 
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parages, that a relation subsisted between Ahithophel 
and Uriah, a fact which the sacred historian is so far from 
dwelling upon .that he barely supplies us with the means 
to establish it at all, we see in the circumstances of the 
conspiracy, the naturcd recoil of David's sin ; and in his 
punishment, retributive as it is, so strictly retributive, that 
it must have stricken his conscience as a judgment, even 
bad there been no warning voice concerning it, the SLCCom- 
plishment by means the most easy and unconstrained, of 
all that Nathan had uttered, to the syllable. 



There is another incident connected with this part of 
the history of David, which I have pondered, alternately 
accepting and rejecting it, as still further corroborating 
the opinion I have expressed, that the fortunes of David 
turned upon this one sin — ^that having mounted to their 
high mark, they henceforward began, and continued to 
ebb away — this one sin which, according to Scripture, 
itself eclip^ every other. For though it would not be 
difficult to name sundry instances of ignorance, of negli- 
gence, of inconsideratiou, of infirmity in the life of David 
besides this, it is nevertheless said, that '^he did that 
which was right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned not 
aside in anything that he commanded him all the days of 
his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite?^^ 
1 propose, however, this coincidence for the reason I have 
said, not without some hesitation ; though at the same 
time, quite without concern for the safety of my cause, it 
being, as I observed in the beginning of this work, a very 

1 1 Kings XT. 5. See SandeMon, denn. it. ad Aulam, p. 79, fbl. 
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valuable property of the argument by which I am endeav- 
oring to establish the credibility of Scripture, that any 
member of it, if unsound or unsatisfactory, may be de- 
tached without further injury to the whole, than the mere 
loss of that member entails. 

This, therefore, I perceive, or think I perceive, that 
David became throughly encumbered by his connection 
with Jbabj the captain of his armies ; that he was too 
suspicious to trust him, and too weak to dismiss him ; that 
this officer, by some chance or other, had established a 
despotic control over the king ; and that it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe (and here lies the coincidence), that 
when David made him the partner and secret agent of 
his guilty purpose touching Uriah, he sold himself into 
his hands ; that in that fatal letter he sealed away his 
liberty, and surrendered it up to this his unscrupulous 
accomplice. Certain it is, that during all the latter years 
of his reign, David was little more than a nominal king. 

Joab, no doubt, was by nature a man that could do and 
dare — a bold captain in bad times. The faction of Said 
was so strong, that David could at first scarcely call the 
throne his own, or choose his servants according to his 
pleasure ; and Joab, an able warrior, though sometimes 
avenging his own private quarrels at the expense of his 
sovereign's honor, and thereby vexing him at the heart, 
was not to be displaced ; he was then too hard for David, 
as the king himself complains.^ But as yet, David was 
not tongue-tied at least. He openly, and without reserve, 
reprobated the conduct of Joab in slaying Abner, though 
he had the excuse, such as it was, of taking away the life 
of the man by whose hand his brother Asahel had fallen. 
Moreover, he so &r asserted his own authcurity, as to make 

1 3 Sam. iiL 99. 
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him rend his clothes, and gird him with sackcloth, and 
mourn before this very Abner, whom he had thus vindic- 
tively laid low ; doubtless a bitter and mortifying penance 
to a man of the stout heart of Joab, and such as argued 
David, who insisted upon it, to be as yet in his own do- 
minions supreme. Circumstances might constrain him 
still to employ this famous captain, but he had not at least 
(young as his authority then was) yielded himself up to 
his imperious subject On the contrary, waxing stronger 
as he did, every day, and the remnant of Saul's party dis- 
persed, he became the king of Israel in fact, as well as in 
name ; his throne established not only upon law, but upon 
public opinion too, so that ^' whatever the king did," we 
are told, '< pleased all the people.'^' He was now in a con- 
dition to rule for himself, and for himself he did rule 
(whatever had become of Joab in the mean season) ; for 
we presently find him appointing that officer to the com- 
mand of his army by his own act and deed, simply be- 
cause he happened to be the man to win that rank 
when it was proposed by David as the prize of battle 
to any individual of his whole host, who should first 
get up the gutter and smite the Jebusites at the storm- 
ing of Zion.* And whoever will peruse the eighth and 
tenth chapters of the second Book of Samuel, in which 
are recorded the noble achievements of David at this 
bright period of his life, his power abroad and his policy 
at home, the energy which he threw into the national 
character, and the respect which he commanded for it 
throughout all the East, will perceive that he reigned 
without a restraint and without a rival. Now comes the 
guilty act; the fatal stumbling-block against which he 
dashed his foot, and fell so pernicious a height And 

1 9 SttDB. iiL 36. * lb. ▼. 8; 1 Cbioo. iL 6. 
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henceforwardf I see, or imagioe I see, Joab usurpinf bjr 
degress an authority which be had not beibre; taking 
upon himself too much ; executing or disregarding David's 
orders, as it suited his own convenience ; and finally con- 
sfHring against hie throne and the rightfiU succession of 
his Une. Again ; I perceive, if I nustake not, the hands 
of David tied ; his efforts to disembarrass^himself of bis 
oppressor, feeble and ineffectual: his resentment set at 
nought; his punishments, though just, resisted by bb 
own subject, and successfully resisted. For I find Joab 
suggesting to David the recall of Absalom after his ban- 
ishment, througli the widow of Tekoab, in a manne^r to 
excite the suspicion of the king.' '< Is not the band oi 
Joab with thee in alt this ?'' were words in which probably 
more was meant than met the ear. It is not unlikely 
(though. the passage is altogether mjrsterious and obscure) 
that there was then some secret understanding between 
the soldier and the future rebel, which was only inter- 
rupted by the impetuosity of Absalom, who resented Joab's 
delay, and set fire to his barley ;* an injury which he 
must have had some reason to feel Joab durst not resent, 
and whicli, in fieict, even in spite of the fiiry of his natural 
character, he did not resent. Howbeit, he remembered it 
in the rebellion which now broke out, and took his per- 
sonal revenge whilst he was professedly fighting the battle 
of David, to whom his interest or his passion decided him 
for this time to be true. '^ Deal gently for my sake with the 
young man, even with Absalom," was the parting charge 
which the king gave to this dangerous champion as he 
went forth with the host ; in the hearing of all the people 
he gave it, and to all the captains who were with him. It 
was the thing nearest his heart For here it may be ob- 

1 S Sam. tIt. If. * lb. xb. W. 
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served, that David's strong parental feelings^ of which we 
have many occasional glimpses, give an identity to his 
character, which, in itself marks it to be a real one. The 
fisar of the servants to tell him that his in&nt was dead ;* 
the advice of Jonadab, '^ a subtle man," who had read Da- 
vid's disposition right, to Amnon, to feign himself sick, 
that " when his father came to see Am," he might prefer 
to him his request ;' his ^< weeping so sore" for the death 
of this son, and then again, his anguish subsided, '^ his 
soul longing to go forth" to the other son who had slain 
him ;' the little trait which escapes in the history of Adon- 
ijah's rebelUon, another of his children, that " his father 
had not displeased him at any time, in saying, Why hast 
thou done so ?"^ are all evidently features of one and the 
same individual. So these last instructions to his officers 
touching the safety of Absalom, even when he was in arms 
against him, are still uttered in the same spirit ; a spirit 
which seems, even at this moment, far more engrossed with 
the care of his child than with the event of his battle. " Deal 
gently for my sake with Absalom." Joab heard, indeed, 
but heeded- not ; he had lost alt reverence for the king's 
commands ; nothing could be more deliberate than his in- 
fraction of this one, probably the most imperative which 
had ever been laid upon him : it was not in the fury of 
the fight that he forgot the commission of mercy, and cut 
down the young man with whom he was importuned to 
deal tenderly ; but as he was hanging in a tree, helpless 
and hopeless ; himself directed to the spot by the steps of 
another; in cold blood; but remembering perhaps his 
barley, and more of which we know not, and caring noth- 
ing for a king whose guilty secret he had shared, he 
thmst him through the heart with his three darts, and 

1 S Sam. xn. 18. < lb. zttL 6. > lb. ziii. 36. « 1 Kings L 6. 
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then made his way, with countenance unabashed, into the 
chamber of his royal master, where he was weeping and 
mourning for Absalom. 

The bitterness of death must have been nothing to Da- 
vid, compared with the feelings of that hour when his con- 
science smote him, (as it doubtless did) with the compUcated 
trouble and humiliation into which his deed of lust and 
blood had thus sunk him down. The rebellion itself, the 
fruit of it, (as I hold ;) the audacious disobedience of Joab 
to the moving entreaties of the parent, that hi& favorite 
son's life might be spared, rebel as he was, felt to be the 
fruit of that sin too ; for by that sin it was that he had de- 
livered himself and his character bound hand and foot, to 
the tender mercies of Joab, who had no touch of pity in 
him. The sequel is of a piece with the opening ; Joab 
imperious, and David, the once high-minded David, abjea 
in spirit and tame to the lash. '< Thou hast shamed this 
day the face of all thy servants. Arise, go forth, and speak 
comfortably to thy servants; for I swear by the Lord, if 
thou go not forth, there will not tarry one with thee this 
night : and that will be worse unto thee than all the evil 
that befell thee from thy youth up until now.''* The pas- 
sive king yields to the menace, for what can he do? and 
with a cheerful countenance and a broken heart obeys the 
commands of his subject, and sits in the gate. But this is 
not all. David now sends a message to Amasa, a kinsman 
whom Absalom had set over his rebel army ; it is a propo- 
sal, perhaps a secret proposal, to make him captain over his 
host in the room of Joab. The measure might be dictated 
at once by policy, Amasa being now the leader of a pow* 
erful party whom David had to win, and by disgust at the 
recent perfidy of Joab, and a determination to break away 
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from him at whatever cost Amasa accepts the offer ; but 
in the very first military enterprise on which he is dis- 
patched, Joab accosts him with the friendly salutation of 
the East, and availing himself of the unguarded moment, 
draws ti sword from under his garment, smites him under 
the fifth rib, and leaves him a bloody corpse in the high- 
way. Then he calmly takes upon himself to execute the 
commission with which Amasa had been charged ; and 
this 4one, " he returns to Jerusalem,^ we read, *' unto the 
king,'' and once more he is " over all the host of Israel" 

It is needless to point out how extreme a helplessness on 
the part of David this whole transaction indicates. Here 
is the general of his own choice assassinated in an act of 
duty by his own subject, his commission usurped by the 
murderer, and David, once the most popular and powerful of 
sovereigns, saying not word. The dishonor, indeed, he felt 
keenly ; felt it to his dying day, and in his very latest 
breath gave utterance to it ;^ but Joab has him in the toils, 
and extricate himself he cannot The want of cordiality 
between them was now manifest enough, however the 
original cause might be conjectured, rather than known ; 
and when Adonijah prepares his revolt, — ^for another en- 
emy now sprang up in David's own house, — to Joab he 
makes his overtures,' having observed him, no doubt to be 
a thorn in the king's side ; nor are the overtures rejected ; 
and amongst other &cts developed in this second conspi- 
racy, it incidentally appears, that the ordinary dwelling- 
place of Joab was " in the wilderness ;"^ as if, suspicious 
and suspected, a house within the walls of Jerusalem was 
not the one in which he would venture to lay his head. 
It is remarkable that this formidable traitor, from whose 
thraldom David in the flower of his age, and the splendor 
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of his military renown, could never, we have seen, disen- 
gage himself, fell at once, and wBilst whatever popularity 
he might have with the army must have been fresh as 
ever, before the arm of Solomon, a stripling, if not a beard- 
less boy ; who, taking advantage of a fresh instance of 
treachery in this hardened adventurer, feariessly gave com- 
mand to '^ fall upon him and bury him, that he might thus 
take away," as he said, '' the innocent blood which Joab 
shed, from him, and from the house of his fether ; when 
he fell upon two men more righteous and better than him- 
self, and slew them with the sword, his fiither David not 
knowing thereof; to wit, Abner, the son of Ner, captain dT 
the host of Israel, and Amasa, the son of Jether, captain of 
the host of Judah.^ But Solomon had as yet a clear con- 
science, which David had forfeited with respect to Joab ; 
this it was th^t armed the youth with a moral courage 
which his father had once known what it was to have, 
when he went forth as a shepherd-boy against Goliath, 
and which he afterwards knew what it was to want, when 
he crouched before Joab, as a king. So true it is, the 
" wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous is 
bold as a lion." 

And now can any say that God winked at this wicked- 
ness of his servant ? That the man after his own heart, 
for such in the main he was, frail as he proved himself 
sinned grievously, and sinned with impunity ! On the 
contrary, this deed was the pivot upon which David's for- 
tunes turned ; that done, and he was undone ; then did 
God raise up enemies against him for it out of his own 
house, for " the thing," as we are expressly toW, " displeased 
the Lord ;"' thenceforward the days of his years became 
full of evil, and if he lived, (for the Lord caused death to 

1 I Kings, ii. 3S. < S Sam. ii. 37; m. 11. 
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pass from himself to the child, by a vicarious dispensation,') 
it was to be a king, with more than kingly sorrows, but 
with little of kingly power ; to be banished by his son ; 
bearded by his servant ; betrayed by his friends ; deseed 
by his people : bereaved of bis children ; and to feel all, all 
these bitter griefs, bound, as it were, by a chain of compli- 
cated cause and effect, to this one great original transgres- 
sion. This was surely no escape from the penalty of his 
crime, though it was still granted him to live and breathe 
«-God would not slay even Cain, nor suffer others to slay 
bim, whose punishment, nevertheless, was greater than he 
could bear — ^but rather it was a lesson to him and to us, 
bow dreadful a thing it is to tempt the Almighty to let 
loose his plagues upon us, and how true is he to his word, 
*' Vengeance is mine, I will repay," saith the Lord. 

Meanwhile, by means of the fall of David, however it 
may have caused some to blaspheme, God may have also 
provided in his mercy, that many since David should stand 
upright ; the frailty of one may have prevented the mis- 
carriage of thousands ; ssdnts, with his example before their 
eyes, may have learned to walk humbly, and so to walk 
surely, when they might otherwise have presumed and per- 
ished ; and sinners, even the men of the darkest and most 
deadly sins, may have been saved from utter desperation 
and self-abandonment, by remembering David and all bis 
trouble ; and that, deep as he was in guilt, he was not so 
deep but that his bitter cries for mercy, under the remorse 
and anguish of his spirit, could even yet pierce the ear of 
an offended God, and move him to put away his sin. 

• 2 Sam. xii. 13. n^a^n 
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XI. 

Mt subject has compelled me to ao^cipate some of the 
events of David's history according to the order of time. 
I must now, therefore, revert to certain incidents in it, 
which it would before have interrupted my argument to 
notice, but which are too important as evidences of its cred- 
ibility, to be alu^etber overlooked. 

The conspiracy of Absalom being now organized, it only 
remained to try the issue by force of arms ; and here an- 
other coincidence presents itself. 

In the seventeenth chapter of the second Book of Sam- 
uel, we read that << David arose, and all the people that 
were with him, and they passed over Jordan" (v. 22 ;) and 
in the same chapter, that " Absalom passed over Jordan, he 
and all the men of Israel with him" (v.^24 ;) and that 
" they pitched in the land of Gilead" (v. 26). Now in the 
next chapter, where an account is given of a review of 
David's troops, and of their going forth to the fight, it is 
said, " So the people went out into the field against Israel, 
and the battle was in the wood of EphrcUmJ'^^ But is 
not the sacred historian, in this instance, ofiT his guard, and 
having already placed his combatants on one side of the 
river, does he not now place his combat on the other ? Is 
he not mistaken in his geography, and does he not hereby 
betray himself and the credit of his narrative ? Certain 
it is, that Absalom had passed over Jordan eastward, and 
so had Da\id, with their respective followers, pitching in 
Gilead ; and no less certain it is, that the tribe of Ephraim 
lay altogether west of Jordan, and had not a foot of groun4 
beyond it : how then was the battle in the wood of Eph- 

1 9 Sam. zrfii. 6. 
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raim? By any fabulous writer this seeming difficulty 
would have been avoided, or care would have been taken 
that, at least, it should be explained. But the Book of 
Samuel, written by one familiar with the events he de- 
scribes, and with the scenes in which they occurred ; writ- 
ten, moreover, in tlie simplicity of his heart, probably with- 
out any notion that his veracity could be called in ques- 
tion, or that he should ever be the subject of suspicious 
scrutiny, contents itself with stating the naked &cts, and 
then leaves it to the critics to reconcile them as they can. 
Turn we then to the twelfth chapter of the Book of Judges. 
There we are told of an attack made by the EphrainUtes 
upon Jephthah, in the land of OUead, on pretence of a 
wrong done them when they were not invited by the latter 
to take part in his successful invasion of Ammon. It was 
a memorable struggle. Jephthah, indeed, endeavored to 
soothe the angry assailants by words of peace, but when 
he spake of peace, they only made themselves ready for 
battle. Accordingly, <^ he gathered together all the men 
of Gilead, and fought with Ephraim.** Ephraim was dis- 
comfited with signal slaughter ; those who fell in the ac- 
tion, and those who were afterwards put to death upon 
the test of the word Shibboleth, amounting to forty-two 
thousand men ; almost an extinction of all the fighting 
men of Ephraim. Now an event so singular, and so san- 
guinary, was not likely to pass away without a memorial ; 
and what memorial so natural for the grave of a tribe, as 
its own name forever assigned to the spot where it fell, 
the Acaldema of their race ? 

Thus, then, may we account most naturally for a " wood 
of Ephraiwi^ in the land of Grilead ; a point which would 
have perplexed us not a little, had the Book of Judges 
never come down to us, or, coming down to us, had no 
mention been made in it of Jephthah's victory ; and though 

14 
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we certainly caaoot prove that the battle of David and 
Absalom waa fought on precisely the eaioe field as this of 
Jephthah and the Ephraimites some hundred and twenty 
years before, yet it is highly probable that this was the 
case, for both the battles were assuredly in GfUeadj and 
both apparently in that part of Gilead which bordered upon 
one of the fords of Jordan. 

Thus does a seeming error turn out, on examination, to 
be an actual pledge of the good £suth of the historian ; and 
the unconcern with which he tells his own tale, in his own 
way, never pausing to correct, to balance, or adjust, to sup- 
ply a defect, or to meet an objection, is the conduct of a 
witness to whom it never occurred that he had anything 
to conceal, or anything to fear ; or, if it did occur, to whom 
it was well known that truth is mighty and will prevail. 



XII. 

David having won the battle, and recovered his throne^ 
prepares to repass the Jordan, and return once more to his 
capital. His friends again congregate around him', for the 
prosperous have many friends. Amongst them, however, 
were some who had been true to him in the day of his 
adversity ; and the aged BarziUai, a Gileadite, who had 
provided the king with sustenance whilst he lay at Maha- 
naim, and when his affairs were critical, presents himself 
before him. He had won David's heart. The king now 
entreats him to accompany him to his court, " Come thou 
over with me, and I will feed thee with me in Jerusalem." 
But the unambitious Barzillai pleads fourscore years as a 
bar against beginning the life of a courtier, and chooses 
rather to die in his own city, and be buried by the grave 
of bis &ther and of his mother. His son, however, had 
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life before him : " Behold thy servant Chimham, let him 
go over with my lord the king : and do to him what shall 
seem good unto thee.'' And the king answered, Chimham 
shall go over with me, and I will do to him that which 
shall seem good unto thee."' So he went with the king. 
Thus begins, and thus ends the history of Chimham ; he 
passes away from the scene, and what David did for him, 
or whether he did anything for him, beyond providing him 
a place at his table, and recommending him, in common 
with many others, to Solomon before he died, does not 
appear. Singular, however, it is^ and if ever there was a 
coincidence which carried with it the stamp of truth, it is 
this, that in the forty-first chapter of Jeremiah, an histori- 
cal chapter, in which an account is given of the murder 
of Gedaliah, the oflSeer whom Nebuchadnezzar had left in 
^ charge of Judea, as its governor, when he carried away 
the more wealthy of its inhabitants captive to Babylon, we 
read that the Jews, fearing for the consequences of this 
bloody act, and apprehending the vengeance of the Chal- 
deans, prepared for a flight into Egypt, so " they departed," 
the narrative continues, " and dwelt in the habitation of 
Ckimhanij which is by Bethlehem^ to go to enter into 
Egypt" (v. 17). It is impossible to imagine anything more 
incidental than the mention of this estate near Bethlehem^ 
which was the habitation of Chimham — ^yet how well does 
it tally with the spirit of David's speech to Barzillai, some 
four hundred years before ! for what can be more probable 
than that David, whose birth-place was this very Beth- 
lehem^ and whose patrimony in consequence lay there, 
having undertaken to provide for Chimham, should have 
bestowed it- in whole, or in part, as the most flattering re- 
ward he could confer, a personal, as well as a royal, mark 

1 9 S«iD. six. 37. 
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of favor, on the son of the man who had saved his life, and 
the lives of his followers in the hour of their distress ; and 
that, to that very day, when Jeremiah wrote, it should have 
remained in the possession of the family of Chimharo, and 
have been a land called after his own name ? 



XIII. 

I PROCEED with the history of David, in which we can 
scarcely advance a step without having our attention 
drawn to some new, though perhaps subtle, incident, which 
marks at once the reality of the facts, and the fidelity of 
the record. No doubt the surface of the narrative is per- 
fectly satisfactory : but beneath the surfiice, there is a cer- 
tain substratum now appearing, and presently losing itself 
again, which is the proper field of my inquiry. Here I find 
the true material of which I am in search ; coincidences 
shy and unobtrusive, not courting notice — as far firom it as 
possible — ^but having chanced to attract it, sustaining not 
only notice, but scrutiny ; such matters as might be over- 
looked on a cursory perusal of the text a hundred times, 
and which indeed would stand very little chance of any 
other fate than neglect, unless the mind of the reader had 
been previously put upon challenging them as they pass. 
Therefore it is that I feel often incapable of doing justice to 
my subject with my readers, however fiimiliar they may 
be with Holy Writ The full force of the argument can 
only be felt by him who pursues it for himself, when he is 
in his chamber and is still ; his assent taken captive before 
he is aware of it ; his doubts, if any he had, melting away 
under the continual dropping of minute particles of evi- 
dence upon his mind, as it proceeds in its investigation. It 
is difficult, it is scarcely poesiUe, to impart this sympathy 
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to the reader. And even when I can grasp an incident 
sufficiently substantial to detach and present to his consid- 
eration, I still am conscious that \J, is not launched to ad- 
vantage ; that a thousand little preparations are lacking in 
order that it may leave the slips (if I may venture upon the 
expression) with a motion that shall make it win its way ; 
that the plunge with which I am compelled to let it fall, 
provokes a resistance to which it does not deserve to be ex- 
posed. I proceed, however, with the history of David, and 
to a passage in it which has partly suggested these remarks. 
When Saul in his fury had slain, by the hand of Doeg, 
Ahimelech the high-priest, and all the priests of the Lord, 
'' one of the sons of Ahimelech,'* we read, '^ named Abiathar, 
escaped and fled after David." ^ David received him kindly, 
saying unto him, ^< Abide thou with me, fear not ; for he 
that seeketh my life, seeketh thy life ; but with me thou 
shalt be in safeguard." Abiathar had brought with him 
the ephod, the high-priest's mysterious scarf; and his fa- 
ther being dead, he appears to have been made high-priest 
in lus stead, so far as David had it then in his power to 
give him that office, and to have attended upon him and 
his followers.' These particulars we gather from several 
passages of the first Book of Samuel. 

We hear now nothing more of Abiathar (except that he 
was confirmed in his office, together with a colleague, when 
David was established in his kingdom) for nearly thirty 
years. Then he re-appears, having to play not an incon- 
spicuous part in David's councils, on occasion of the re- 
bellion of Absalom. Now here we find, that though he is 
still in his office of priest, Zadok (the colleague to whom I 
alluded) appears to have obtained the first place in the 
confidence and consideration of David. When David sends 
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the Ark back, which he probably thought it irreverent to 
make the partner of his flight, and delivers his commands 
to this effect, it may be remarked that he does not address 
himself to Abiathar, though Abiathar was there, but to 
Zadok — Zadok takes the lead in everything. The king 
says to Zadok, '' Carry back the Ark of God into the 
city r**' — and again, '< The king said unto Zadok the priest, 
Art not thou a seer? return into the city in peace;" and 
when Zadok and Abiathar are mentioned together at this 
period, Zadok is placed foremost No doubt Abiathar 
was honored by David ; there is evidence enough of this 
(v. 36 ;) but many trifles lead us to conclude that herein he 
attained not unto his companion. 

Now, unquestionably, it cannot be asserted with confi- 
dence, where there is no positive document to substantiate 
the assertion, that Abiathar felt his associate in the priest- 
hood to be his rival in the state, his more than successful 
rival ; yet that such a feeling should find a place in the 
breast of Abiathar seems most natural, seems almost inev- 
itable, when we take into account that these two priests 
were the representatives of two rival houses, over one of 
which, a prophecy affecting its honor, and well nigh its ex- 
istence, was hanging unfulfilled. For Zadoc, be it ob- 
served, was descended from Eleazar, the eldest of the sons 
of Aaron; Abiathar from Ithamar, the youngest, and so 
from the &mily of Eli, a family of which it had been £[>re- 
told, some hundred and fifty years before, that the priest- 
hood should pass from it Could Abiathar read the signs 
of his time without alarm? or fail to suspect (what did 
prove the fact) that the curse which had tarried so long, 
was now again in motion, and that the ancient oflice of his 
fiiithers was in jeopardy ; a curse, too, comprising circum- 
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Stances of signal humiliation, calculated beyond measure to 
exasperate the sufferer : even that the house of Eli, which 
God had once said should walk before him forever, should 
be tai from him ; even that he would raise up (that is from 
another house) a faithful priest that should do according to 
that which was in his heart and his mind ; and that the 
house of that man should be sure built ; and that they of 
the house of Eli which were left, " should come and crouch 
to him for a piece of silver and a morsel of bread, and say, 
Put me, I pray thee, into one of the priest's offices, that I 
may eat a piece of bread?"* Abiathar must have had a 
tamer spirit than he gave subsequent proof of, if he could 
have witnessed the elevation of one in whom this bitter 
threat seemed advancing to its accomplishment, and in 
whom it was in feet accomplished, with complacency ; if 
he could see him seated by his side in the dignity of the 
high-priesthood, and fovored at his expense by the more 
frequent smiles of his sovereign, without a wounded spirit 
Now having possessed ourselves of this secret key, 
namely, jealousy of his rivalj a key not delivered into 
our hands directly by the historian, but accidentally found 
by ourselves, (and here is its value,) let us apply it to the 
incidents of Abiathar's subsequent conduct, and observe 
whether they will not answer to it. We have seen Abia- 
thar flying from the vengeance of Saul to David ; pro- 
tected by David in the wilderness ; made by David his 
priest, virtually before Saul's death,' and formally when 
he succeeded to Saul's throne.* We have seen, too, Za- 
dok united with him in his office, and David giving signs 
of preferring Zadok before him ; a preference the more 
marked, and the more galling, because Abiathar was un- 

> 1 Sam. fi. 96. M Sub. zziii. »-^. » 2 Sub. ^HB. 17. 
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doubtedly the high-priest (as the sequel will pit>ve) and 
Zadok his viccar ooly, or sagan.* 

This being the state of things, let us now observe the 
iasue. When David was forced to withdraw for a season 
from Jerusalem, by the conspiracy of Absalom, Zauiok 
and Abiathar were left behind in the capital, charged 
with the office of forwarding to the king any intelligence 
which his friends within the walls might communicate to 
them, that it was for his advantage to know. Ahimaaz, 
the son of Zadok, and Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, (the 
sons are named after the same order as their fietthers,) are 
the secret messengers by whom it is to be conveyed ; and 
on one occasion, the only one in which their services are 
recorded, we find them acting together.* But I observe 
that after the battle in which Absalom was slain, a battle 
which seems to have served as a test of the real loyalty of 
many of David's nominal friends, Ahimaaz, the son of 
Zadokf and not Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, is at hand 
to carry the tidings of the victory to David, who had tar- 
ried behind at Mahanaim ; and this office he solicits from 
Joab, who had intended it for another, with the utmost 
importunity, and the most lively zeal for the king's cause.' 
This, it will be said, proves but little ; more especially as 
there is reason to believe that David was, at least, upon 
terms with Abiathar at a later period than this.* StiD 
there may be thought something suspicious in the absence 
of the one messenger, at a moment so critical, as compared 
with the alacrity of the other ; their office having been 
hitherto a joint one ; it is not enough to prove that the 
loyalty of Abiathar and his house was waxing cool, 
though it accords with such a supposition. Let us, how- 
ever, proceed. Within a few years of this time, probably 

1 See LightfiMt*! Works, YoL i. 911, 91S, fi)l. « S Sam. xtm. 91. 
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about eight, another rebellioa against David is set on loot 
by another of his sons. Adonijah is now the offender. He, 
too, prepares him chariots and horsemen, after the exam- 
ple of his brother. Moreover, he feels his way before be 
openly appears in arms. And to whom does he nutke bis 
first oventures? << He confers," we read, " with Abiathar 
the priest,"^ having good reason, no doubt, for knowing 
that such an appli^sation might be made in that quarter 
with safety, if not with success. The event proved that 
he had not mbtaken his man. "Abiathar," we learo, 
'^fottawing Adonijah^ helped him ;" not so Zadok ; he, 
we are told, <^ W0S not toiih Adonijah /' on the contrary, 
he was one of the first persons for whom David sent, that 
he might communicate with him in this emergency ; his 
stanch and steadfest fiiend; and him he commissioned, 
together with Nathan the prophet, to set the crown upon 
the head of Solomon, and thereby to confound the coun- 
cils of the rebels.' Nor should we leave unnoticed, for 
they are fects which coincide with the view I have taken 
of Abiathar's kyaky, and the caose of it, that one of the 
first acts of Solomon's reign was to banish the traitor <^ 40 
his own fields," and to thrust him out of the priesthood, 
" that he might fulfil" (so it is expresriy said in the twenty- 
seventh verse of the second chapter of the first Book of 
Kings) '< the word of the Lord, which he spake concerning 
the house of Eli in Shiloh,''— fulfil it, not by that act only, 
but by the other also, which foHowed and crowned the 
prophecy ; for " Zadok the priest,'^ it is added, "did Sol- 
omon put in the room of Abiathar f* or, as the Septua 
gint translates it still more to our purpose, Zadok the priest 
did the king make first priest {eU <'^^« Ti^toTO>')in the room 
of Abiathar ; so that Abiathar, as I said, had been hith- 

HOb^lT. «lb.L3S,S4. tlb.fi.a». 
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erto Zadok's superior ; his superior ia office, and his infe- 
rior in honor ; a position of all others calculated to excite 
in him the heart-burnings we have discovered, long smoth- 
ered, but at last bursting forth— banning in lukewarm- 
ness, and ending in rebellion. 

This is all extremely natural ; nothing can drop into its 
place better than the several parts of this history ; not at 
all a prominent history, but rather a subordinate one. Yet 
manifest as the relation which they bear to one another is, 
when they are once brought together, they are themselves 
dispersed through the Books of Samuel, of Kings, and of 
Chronicles, without the smallest arrangement or reference 
one to another ; their succession not continuous ; suspend- 
ed by many and long intervals; intervals occufried by 
matters altogether foreign from this subject ; and after all, 
the integral portions of the narrative themselves defective : 
there are gaps even here, which I think, indeed, may be 
fiUed up, as I have shown, with very little chance of error; 
but still, that there should be any necessity even for this, 
argues the absence of aU design, collusion, and contrivance 
in the historians. 



XIV. 

We have now followed David through the events of his 
checkered life ; it remains to contemplate him yet once 
more upon his death-bed, giving in charge the execution 
of his last wishes to Solomon his son. Probably in con- 
sideration of his youth, his inexperience, an^ the difficul- 
ties of bis position, David thought it well to put him in 
possession of the characters of some of those with whom 
he would have to deal ; of those whom he had found &ith- 
fiil or faithless to himself; that, on the one hand, his own 
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promises of favor might not be forfeited, nor, on the other, 
the confidence of the young monarch be misplaced. Now 
it is remarkaUe, that in this review of his friends and foes, 
David altogether overlooks Mephibosheth, the son of Jona* 
than. Joab he remembers, and all that he had done; 
Shimei he speaks of at some length, and puts Solomon 
upon his guard against him. The sons of Barzillai, and 
the service they had rendered him in the day of his ad- 
versity, are all recommended to his friendly consideration ; 
but of Mephibosheth, who had played a part, such as it 
was, in the scenes of those eventful times, which had 
called Uxcth, for .good or evil, a Chimham, a Barzillai, a 
Shimei, and a Joab, he does not say a syllable. Yet he 
was under peculiar obligations io him. He had loved his 
&ther Jonathan. He had promised to show kindnes to his 
bouse forever. He bad confirmed his promise by an oath. 
That oath he had repeated.' On his accession to the 
throne he bad evinced no disposition to shrink from it ; on 
the contrary, be had studiously inquired after the &mily 
of Jonathan, and having found Mephibosheth, he gave 
bim a place at bb own table continually, for his father's 
sake, and secured to him all the lands of Saul.*^ 

Let us, however, carefully examine the details of the 
history, and I think we shall be able to account satis&c- 
torily enough for David's apparent neglect of the son of 
bis firiend ; for I think we shall find violent cause to sus- 
pect that Mephibosheth had forfeited all claims to his 
kindness. 

When David was driven fix>m Jerusalem by the rebellion 
of Absalom, no Mephibosheth appeared to share with him 
his misfortunes, or to support him by his name, a name at 
that moment of peculiar value to David, for Mephibosheth 

1 1 Sam. zz. 17. > 9 Sam. z. 6. 7. 
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was the representative of the house of SauL David nat- 
urally intimates some surprise at his absence ;-'^um1 when 
his servant Ziba appears, bringing with him a small pres- 
ent of bread and fruits, (the line of the king's flight having 
apparently carried him near the lands of Mepbiboshetb,) a 
present, however, offered on his own part, and not on the 
part of his master, David puts to him several questions, 
expressive of his suspicions of Mephibosheth's loyalty: 
'^ What meanest thou by these 7 Where is thy master's 
son?"^ Ziba replies in substance, than he had tarried at 
Jerusalem, waiting the event of the rebellion, and hoping 
that it might lead to the re-establishment of Saul's family 
on the throne. This might be true, or it might be fieilse. 
The commentators appear^ to take for granted that it was 
a mere slander of Ziba, invented for the purpose of sup- 
planting Mepbiboshetb in his possessions. I do not think 
this so certain. Ziba, I suspect, had some reason in what 
he said, though probably the coloring oi the picture was 
hiB own. Certain it is, or all but certain, that the tribe of 
Benjanuitj which was the tribe of Mephibosheth, did, in 
general, take part with the rebels. When David returned 
victorious, and Shimei hastened to make his peace with 
him, a thousand men of Benjamin accompanied Inm ; and 
it was his boast that he came the first of " all the house 
of Joseph" t6 meet the king,* as though others of his tribe 
(for they of Benjamin were reckoned of the house of 
Joseph, the same mother having given birth to both) were 
yet behind. Went not then the heart of Mephibosheth in 
the day of battle with his brethren, rathei^ than with his 
bene&ctor ? David himself evidently believed the report 
of Ziba. and forthwith gave him his master's inheritance.* 
The battle is now fought, on which the fate of the throne 

1 9 Sam. xri. S, 3. « n>. six. 17—90. * lb. xtL 4 
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hung in suspense, and David is the conqueror. And now, 
many who had forsaken, or insulted him in his distress, 
hasten to congratulate him on his triumph, and to profess 
their joy at his return ; Mephibosheth amongst the rest 
There is something touching in David's first greeting of 
him ; ** Wherefore wentest thou not with me, Mephibo- 
sheth?" A question not of curiosity, but of reproach. 
His ass was saddled, forsooth, that he might go, but 2Uba, 
it seems, had taken it for himself, and gone unto the king, 
and slandered him unto the king ; and meanwhile, " thy 
servant was lame." The tale appears to be as lame an 
the tale-bearer. I think it clear that Mephibosheth did 
not succeed in removing the suspicion of his disloyalty 
from David's mind, notwithstanding the ostentatious dis- 
play of his clothes unwashed and beard untrimmed ; 
weeds which the loss of his estate might very well have 
taught him to put on : for otherwise, would not David, in 
common justice both to Mephibosheth and to Ziba, have 
punished the treachery of the latter — the lie by which he 
had imposed upon the king to his own profit, and to his 
master's infinite dishonor and damage, by revoking alto- 
gether the grant of the lands which he had made him, 
under an impression which proved to be a mistake, and 
restoring them to their rightful owner, who had been in- 
juriously supposed to have forfeited them by treason to the 
crown ? He does, however, no such thing. To Mephibo- 
sheth, indeed, he gives back half, but that is all ; and he 
leaves the other half still in the possession of Ziba ; doing 
even thus much, in all probability, not as an act of justice, 
but out of tenderness to a son, even an unworthy son of 
Jonathan, whom he had loved as his own soul. And 
then, as if impatient of the wearisome exculpations of an 
ungrateful man, whose excuses were his accusations, he 
abruptly puts an end to the parley, (the conversation hav- 

15 
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ing been apparently much longer than is recorded,) with a 
" Why spectkest thou any mare of thy matters ? I have 
said, Thou and Ziba divide the land."* 

Henceforward, whatever act of grace he received at 
David's hands, was purely gratuitous. His unfaithfukieaB 
had released the king from his bond ; and that he lived, 
was perhaps rather of sufferance, than of right ; a consid- 
eration which serves to explain David's ccmduct towards 
him, as it is reported on an occasion subsequent to the re- 
belUon. For when propitiation was to be made by seven 
of SauPs sons, for the sin of Saul in the slaughter of tJie 
Oibeonites, ''the king," we read, ''spared Mephiboshetb, 
the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, becatise of the Lords 
oath that was between them, between David, and Jona- 
than the son of Saul ;"* as though he owed it to the oath 
only, and to the memory of his father's virtues, that he 
was not selected by David as one of the victims of that 
bloody sacrifice. 
Now, under these circumstances, is it a subject for sur- 
uprise, is it not rather a most natural and veracious coinci- 
dence, that David, in commending on his death-bed some 
of his stanch and trustworthy friends to Solomon his son, 
should have omitted all mention of Mephiboshetb, dissatis- 
fied as he was, and ever had been, with his explanations 
of very suspicious conduct, at a very critical hour ? con- 
sidering him, with every appearance of reason, a waiter 
upon Providence, as such persons have been since called — 
a prudent man, who would see which way the battle went, 
before he made up his mind to which side he belonged? 
This coincidence is important, not merely as carrying with • 
it evidence of a true story in all its details, which is my 
business with it ; but also as disembarrassing the incident 

1 S SaoL ziz. 99. s ib. zxL 7. 
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itself of several serious difficulties which present themselves, 
on the ordinary supposition of Ziba's treachery, and Me- 
phibosheth's truth ; difficulties which I cannot better ex- 
plain, than by referring my hearers to the beautiful " Con- 
templations^ of Bishop Hall, whose view of these two char 
acters is the common one, and who consequently finds him- 
self, in this instance, (it will be perceived,) encumbered 
with his subject, and driven to the necessity of impugning 
the justice of David. It is further valuable, as exonerating 
the king of two other charges which have been brought 
against him, yet more serious than the last, even of indiffer- 
ence to the memory of his dearest fidend, and disregard to 
the obligations of his scdemn oath. But these are not the 
only instances in which the character of David, and indeed 
of the history itself, which treats of him, has suffered from 
a neglect to make alk>wance for omissions in a very brief 
and desultory memoir, or from a want of more exact at- 
tention to the under-current of the narrative, which would, 
in itself very often supply those omissions. 



XV. 

The history of the peofde of God has thus far been 
brought down to the reign of Solomon, and its general 
truth and accuracy (I think I may say] established by the 
application of a test which could scarcely fail us. The 
great schism of the tribes is now about to divide our atten- 
tion between the kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; but be- 
fore I proceed to ofTer some observations upon the effects of 
it, lx)th religious and political, on either kingdom, observa- 
tions which will involve many mcnre of those undesigned 
coincidences which are the subject of these pages, I must 
say a word upon the progress of events towards the schism 
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itaetf ; for herein I discover combwations, of a kind which 
no ingenuity could possibly counterfeit, and to an extent 
which verifies a large portion of the Jewish annals. "By 
&ith, Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed his children." 
On that occasion, Judah and Ephraim were made to stand 
conspicuoJis amongst the future founders of the Israelitish 
nation. '* Judah," says the prophetic old man, " thou art 
he whom thy brethren shall praise ; thy hand shall be on 
die neck of thine enemies : thy iather^s children shall bow 
down before thee. Judah is a lion's whelp : from the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up. He stooped down, he crouched 
as a lion, and as an old Hon : who shall louse him up? 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, till Shiloh come ; and unto him shall 
the gathering of the people be."' AU this, and more, did 
Jacob foretell of tius mighty tribe. Again, crossing his 
hands, and studiously laying the right upon the head of 
Ephraim, the younger of Joseph's children, '^ Manasseh 
also shall be a people," be exclaimed, '* and be also shall 
be great ; but truly his younger brother shall be greater 
than he, and his seed shall become a multitude of nations. 
And so he blessed them that day, saying. In thee shall 
Israel bless, sa}dng, God make thee as Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh.'^ Thus did these two tribes, Judah and Ephraufn, 
enter the land of promise some two hundred and forty 
years afterwards, with the Patriarch's blessing on their 
heads : God having conveyed it to them by hb mouth, and 
being now about to work it out by the quiet operations of 
his hands. As yet, neither of then^ was much more pow* 
erful than his brethren, the latter less so ; Judah not ex- 
seeding one other of the tribes, at least, by more than 
twelve thousand men, and Ephraim actually the smidlest 

iCteii.zlix.a 9 1li.zliz.90. 
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of them all, with the single exception of Simeon.' Tbe 
lot of Ephraim, however, fell upon a lair ground, and upon 
this lot, the disposing of which was of the Lord, turned 
very materially the fortunes of Ephraim ; it fell nearly in 
the midst of the tribes ; and accordingly, the invasion and 
occupation of Canaan being effected, at Shiloh in Ephraim^ 
the Tabernacle was set up. there to abide three hundred 
years and upwards, during cUl the time of the Judges.^ 
Hither, we read, Elkanah repaired year by year for wor- 
ship and sacrifice ; here the lamp of God was never suffered 
to go out " in the Temple of the Lord," (the expression is 
remarkable,) " where the Ark of God was ;'** here Samuel 
ministered as a child, all Israel, from Dan even to Beer* 
sheba, speedily perceiving that he was established to be a 
prophet, because all Israel was accustomed to resort annually 
to Shiloh, at the feasts.* Shiloh, therefore, in Ephraim, 
was the great religious capital, as it were, from the time 
of Joshua to Saul, the spot more especially consecrated to 
the honor of God, the resting phice of his tabernacle, of his 
prophets, and of Ms priests ;^ whilst at no great distance 
from it appears to have stood Shechem,* once the political 
capital of Ephraim, tiU civil war left it for a season in 
ruins, but which, even then, continued to be the gathering 
point of the tribes ;' Shechem, where was Jacob's well,' and 
where, accordingly, both literally and figuratively, was the 
prophecy of that patriarch fulfilled, " Joseph is a firuitful 
bough, even a fruitful bough by a weU, whose branches 
run over the wall.*" 
Thus was this district in Ephraim, comprising Shiloh 

1 Numb. zzri. < JiidgM zzi. 19. * 1 Sam. ifi. 3L 

4 lb. ia. 90, 21. ' PlMilm czxziL 6; IxzTiiL 67. 1 Sam. u. 11 

• Judges xxi. 19. Josh. xxIt. 25, 96. 
7 Joeh. xxiT. 1. Judges ix. 2. 1 Kings xiL 1. * John hr. 6. 



• See Lightfoot, Vol i. 49, fol. 
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and Shechem, probably the most populous, certainly (he 
most important, of any in all the Holy Land during the 
government of the Judges ) and, constantly recruited by 
the confluence of strangers, Ephraim seems to have be« 
come (as Jerusalem became afterwards) what Jacob again 
foretold; a '' multitude of nations." 

There are other and more minute incidents left upon 
record, all tending to establish the same fact. For I 
observe, that amongst the Judges, many, whether them- 
selves of Ephraim or not, do appear to have repaired 
thither as to the proper seat of government. I find that 
Deborah ''dwelt under the palm tree, between Ramah 
and Bethel, in Mount Ephraimj^^ and that there the 
children .of Israel went up to her for judgment* I find 
that Gideon, who was of Ophrab in Manasseh, where he 
appears in general to have lived, and where he was at last 
buried, had, nevertheless, a fiaunily at Shechem, it being 
incidentally said, that the mother of his son Abimelech 
resided there, and that there Abimelech himself was bom ;* 
a trifle in itself, yet enough, I think, ta suggest, that at 
Shechem in Ephraim, Gideon did occasionally dwell ; the 
discharge of his judicial functions, like those of Pilate at 
Jerusalem, probably constraining him to a residence which 
he might not otherwise have chosen. I find this same 
Shechem the head-quarters of this same Abimelech, and 
the support of his cause when he usurped the government 
of Israel' And I subsequently find Tola, though a man 
of Issachar, dwelling in Shamir, in Mount Ephraim, 
(Shechem having been recently laid waste,) and judging 
Israel twenty and three years.* 

Nor is this all. The comparative importance of Eph- 
raim amongst the tribes during the time of the Judges, is 

>JvdgM.iT.5. t n>.TiiL3T-39i iz. 1. sib.iz.93. < n>. z. 1. 
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further detected in the tone of authority, not to say me- 
nace, which it occasionaUy assumes towards its weaker 
brethren. Gideon leads several of the tribes against the 
Midianites, but Ephraim had not been consulted. ^' Why 
hast thou served us thus,-' is the angry remonstrance of the 
Ephraimites, <' that thou calledst us not when thou wentest 
to fight with the Midianites 7 And they did chide with 
him harshly."' Gideon stoops before the storm; he dis- 
putes not the vast superiority of Ephraim, his gleaning 
being more than another's grapes. Jephthah, in later times, 
ventures upon a similar invasion of the children of Am- 
mon, and discomfits them with great slaughter, but he, 
too, without Epbraim's help or cogmzBLUce: again the 
pride of this powerful tribe is wounded, and " they gather 
themselves together, and go northward, and say unto 
Jephthah, Wherefore passedest thou over to fight against 
the children of Ammon, and didst not call us to go with 
thee ? we will bum thine house upon thee with fire.''^ — 
All this, the unreasonable conduct of a party conscious that 
it has the law of the strongest on its side, and, by virtue 
of that law claiming to itself the office of dictator amongst 
the neighboring tribes. Well then might David express 
himself with regard to the support he expected from this 
tribe, in terms of more than common emphasis, when at 
last seated on the throne, his title acknowledged through- 
out Israel, he reviews the resources of his consolidated 
iKmpire, and exclaims, " Ephraim is the strength of my 
head.^^^ Accordingly, all the ten tribes are sometimes ex- 
pressed under the comprehensive name of Ephraim^ — and 
the gate of Jerussdem which looked towards Israel appears 
to have been called, emphatically, the gate of Ephraim* — 

> Jndgw Tffi. 1. t lb. ZD. 1. • Pi. Ix. 7. 

« 9 ChRML zzT. 6 and 7. « 9 Kiofi zir. 13. 
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and Epliraim and Judah together represent the whole of 
the people of Israel, from Dan to Beer-sheba.' 

In tracing the seeds of the future dissolution of the ten 
from the two tribes, I further remark, that whilst Samuel 
himself remains at Ramah, a border town of Benjamin and 
Bphraim, (for Shiloh and Shechem were probably now in 
|X)S8ession of the Philistines,) there to sit in judgment on 
:$uch causes as Ephraim and the northern states should 
bring before him, he sends his sons to be judges in Beer- 
sheba,^ a southern town belonging to Judah," as though 
there was already some reluctance between these rival 
tribes to resort to the same tribunal : and the fierce words 
that passed between the men of Israel and the men of Ju- 
dcJi^ on the subject of the restoration of David to the throne, 
the former claiming ten parts in him, the latter nearness of 
kin,* still indicate that the breach was gradually widening, 
and that however sudden was the final disruption of the 
bond of union, events had weakened it long before; Indeed, 
humanly speaking, nothing could in all probability have 
preserved it, but a continuance of the government of judges, 
under God ; who, taken fi-om various tribes, and according 
to no established order, might have secured the common- 
wealth from that jealousy which an hereditary possession 
of power by any one tribe was sure to create, and did cre- 
ate ; and which burst out in that bitter cry of Israel, at the 
critical moipent of the separation, '^ What portion have we 
in David l neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse 
— to your tents, O Israel : now see to thine own house, Da- 
vid."' And so, by the natural motions of the human heart, 
did God take vengeance of the people whom he had chosen, 

1 Isai. m 9—17, et alibii Ezek. zzxm 19. * 1 Sam. tdl 3. 
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for rejecting him tx their aovereign, and a king, indeed, he 
gave them, as they desired, but he gave him in his wrath. 

Thus have we detected, by the apposition of many dis- 
tinct particulars, a gradual tendency of the Tjm Tribes 
ie became confederate under Epkraim ; an event, to which 
the local positicm, numerical superiority, and the seat of 
Rational wordiip, long fixed within the borders of Ephraim, 
together conspired. 

But meanwhile, it maybe discovered in like manner, that 
JudcJi and Benjamm were also, on their part, knitting 
themselves in doee alliance ; a union promoted by conti- 
guity ; by the sympathy of being the only two royal tribes ; 
\iff the connection of the house ot David with (he house of 
Saul, (the political importaace of which David appears to 
Imve considered, when he made it a prelimiiiary of his 
league with Abner, that Sfichal shoidd be leslored, whose 
heart he had nevertheless lost ;*) and finally, and perhaps 
above all, by the peculiar position selected by the Almighty,' 
for the great national tefnple which was soon to rob Eph- 
raim of his ancient honors f for it was not to be [Wanted in 
Judah only, or in B^jamin only, but on the confines of 
both ; so that wlolst the altars, and the holy place, were to 
stand within the borders of the one tribe, the ooucts of the 
temple were to extend into the borders af the other tribe,* 
and thus, the two were to be riveted together, as it w^re, 
by a cramp, bound by a sacred and everlasting bond, being 
in a condition to exetemtn, in a sense peculiarly thedr own, 
"The Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord are 
we/' 

We have thus traced, by means of the hints with which 
Scripture supplies us, (for little more than hints have we 

» 8 8am. in. 13. « 1 Chron. xiriiL 11. • Ps. Ixxrfil C7. 
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had,) the two gretU confederacies into which the tribes 
were gradually, perhaps unwittingly, subsiding ; as weU at 
some of the circumstances by which either confederacy was 
cemented. Let us pursue the subject, but still by means 
of the under-current of the history only, towards the schism. 
And now Ephraim was called upon to witness prepara- 
tions for the transfer of the seat of national worship from 
himself to his great rival, with something, we may believe, 
of the anguish of Phinehas' wife, when she*heard that the 
Ark of God was taken, and Shiloh to be no longer its 
resting-place ; and I-chabod might be the name for the 
mothers of Ephraim at that hour to give to their offspring, 
seeing that the glory was departing frcnn anumg them.* 
For what desdation and disgrace were felt to accompany 
this k)S8, may be gathered from more passages than one in 
Jeremiah, where he threatens Jerusalem with a like visita- 
tion. '< I will do unto this house,^ (saith the Lord, by the 
mouth of the prophet,) '' which ia called by my name, 
^ wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave to you, 
and to your Others, as I have done to Shiloh. And I will 
cast you ought of my sight, as I have cast out all your 
brethren, even the whole seed of Ephrainu^ And again 
— " I will make this house like Shiloh^ and will make this 
city a curse to all the nations of the earth.'^ With a 
heavy heart, then, must this high-spirited and ambitious 
tribe have found that <<the {dace which God had chosen 
to set his name there," (so often ^ken of by Moees, and 
the chmce suspended so long,) was at length determined, 
and determined against him ; that his expectation (for such 
would probably be indulged) that God would finally fix his 
seat where he had so kmg fixed his Tabernacle, was over* 
thrown; that the Messiah, whom some sanguine inter- 

I 1 8am. b. SI. ^ Jm.ilL 14 16; zz^ 6 
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preteiB of the prophets amongst his sons had declared 
should come from between his feet, was not to be of him ;^ 
but that "refusing the tabernacle of Joseph, and not 
choosing any longer the tribe of Ephraim, (mark the pa- 
triotic exultation with which the Psalmist proclaims this,) 
God chose the Tribe of Judah and Mount Zion, which he 
loved.*^ 

Such was the posture of the nation of Israel, suc^ the 
temper of the times, " a branch," as it were, " ready to fall, 
swelling out in a high wall, whose breaking cometh sud- 
denly at an instant," when Solomon began to collect work- 
men, and to levy taxes throughout all Israel, for those vast 
and costly structures which he reared, even " the house of 
the Lord and his own house, and Millo, and the wall of 
Jerusalem,"' besides many more ; in some of them, indeed, 
showing himself the pious founder, or the patriot prince ; 
but in some, the luxurious sensualist ; and in some, again, 
the dissolute patron of idolatry.* On, however, he went ; 
and as if in small things as ¥rell as great, this growing 
division amongst the tribes (fktal as it was in many re- 
qpects to prove) was ever to be fostered ; as if the coming 
event was on every occasion to be casting its shadow be- 
fore, a separate ruler, we read, ^ was placed over all the 
charge of the house of Joseph *"* that is, one individual 
was made overseer over the w<m^ or the tribute, or both, 
of the ten tribes ; for so I understand the phrase, agree- 
ably to its meaning in other passages of Scripture.* And 

1 See on thb rabject, Affix, ReSeetionf nposi the Four last Books of Mo- 
ses, p. 180. 

s Ps. IxxTin. 67. * 1 Kings iz. 15. 4 lb. xl 7. « lb. zi 98. 

f See 3 Sam. xiz. 90, and Pole in loc. irp6repo{ vavrds lap^hX tai cUov 
Ictxri^. Sept. The rights of primogemture, which Renben had fcrMed, 
appear to have been divided between Judah and Joseph: to Jndah, the 
headship ; to Joseph, the double portion of the eldest son, and whatever ein 
bdonged to the " birthright" See 1 Chron. ▼. 9. Thos, the people of 
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who was be ? — a young taao, an iodii^Crious nian, a inighty 
man of valor, (for these quafilies Solomoft made choice of 
him,) and above all, a man of Ephraim ;* Jeroboam it 
was. 

It is impossible to imagine Events working more steadily 
towards a giv^n pdnt, than here. The knot had already 
shown itself far from indissoluble, and now, time, oppor- 
tunity, and a skilful hand, combine to loose it Here we 
have a great body of artificers, almost an anny of them- 
iielves, kept together some twenty years — Ephraimites and 
(heir colleagues engaged in works consecrated to the glory 
and aggrandizement of Judah and Benjamin, rather than 
to their own — Ephraimites contributing to the removal of 
the seat of government fiom Ephraim (o Judafh — ^Eph- 
raimitea paying taxes great and grievous, not merely to the 
erection of a national place of worship, (for to tbis they 
might have given consent, the eotnmand being of God,) 
but to the construction of palac^^for princes, never again 
to be of their own line ; and temples for the idols of those 
princes, living and dead, which Were expressly contrary to 
the command of God — And lastly, we have an Ephraim- 
ite, even Jeroboam, with every talent for -mischief, endowed 
with every of^iortunity for exercising it ; put into an office 
which at once invested him wkh authority, and secured 
him from suspicioti, so that hii future crown was but the 

larael became bkepSf and were oomprued mider the names of the two heads. 
See Judges x. 9, where the house of Ephraim is synonymoos wHh the house 
of Joseph. 

Lightfoot considers Joseph to have beeu the principal fiimilj while the 
Ark was at Shiloh, and all Israel to have been named after it, as in Ps. 
Izzx. 1, hut that when Ood reftised Joseph, and chose Judah for the chie^ 
Ps. buEvifi. ^, 69, then there began, and continued, a difference and dis- 
tinction betwixt Israel and Judah, Joseph and Judah, Ephraim and Judah, 
(he lest of the tribes being called by all these names, in opposition to JudaL ' 
— lightftMt, I. 66, fi»l . MXingsxiae. 
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coBBummatioii of his present iDtrigues ; tho issue of bis 
own subtilty, and the people's discontent Nor is this 
matter of conjecture, b it not written in the Book of 
Kings, (most casually, 'however,) that the people of Israel 
— ^1 speak of israd as distinguished from Judah and Ben- 
jamin — in Uie flrsf moment of madness, on the accession 
of Rehoboam, wreaked their Tengeance — upon whom, of 
all men % — ufoa Adoniram, the very man whom Sdomon 
his fiither had appointed to levy men and means through- 
out Israel, the tax-gatherer for the epMion of these stupen- 
dous works ! and him, the victim of populaf indignati<Hi, 
did an Israel stone with stones till he diedJ The wisdomr 
and policy of Solomon, indeed, in spite of his faults and 
follies, upheld his empire till the last, and saved it fcom 
fisdling in pieces before the time ; but how completely the 
fulness .of that tkne was come^ is dear, when no sooner 
was he dead, than his son, and rightfiil successor, found it 
expedient to hasten to Shechem^ there to meet all Israel, 
conscious as he was, that however his title was admitted 
by Judah, it was quite another thing whether Epknnm 
would give in his allegiance too ; and, as the event proved, 
ht9 apprehensions were not without' a cause.* 

And now Jeroboam, a man to seize upon any seeming 
advantages which his sitm^tion afforded^ htm, at once eft- 
listed the ancient sympathies of the people, by forthwith 
r^Kiilding Shechem^ which had been burned by Abim- 
eftsoh,* and making it his residence) though he had all the 
northern tribes among whom to choose ; and with similar 
pc4icy, he proceeded to provide for them a worship of theic 
own, nor would allow that " in Jerusalem abne was the 
place where men ought to worship'* — a worship, rather^ I 
think, a gross corruption, than an odier abancfonmenl of 

1 IXingBT. 14; ziLia •Ib.zfi.l. ''n>.xiL25. 
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the true, the idolatry of the secood, more thaa of the first 
commandment, though the two offences are very closely 
connected, and ahnost of necessity run into one another. 
For I observe, throughout ^he whde history of the kings 
of Israd, a distinction made between the sin of Jeroboam 
and the worship of Baal, somewhat in fil^or of the former ; 
and that, offensive as they both were to the one Eternal 
and Invisible God, Baal-worship was the greater abomina- 
tion. Perhaps, too, it may be added, that this distinction 
is recognized by the apostle, whose words are, that '' the 
glory of the incorruptible God was," — not altogether ab- 
jured — but '^ changed into an image made like four-footed 
beasts."* But, however this may be, a worship of their 
own, independent of the temple, and of the regular priest- 
hood, Jeroboam established, still building upon the rites of 
old time, and accommodating the calendar of feasts in some 
measure to that which had existed before ;* and whatever 
might be his reason for selecting Bethel for one oi his 
calves, whether the holy character of the place itself or 
its vicinity to the still holier Shiloh,* whither the people had 
habitally resorted, I discover a very sufiScient reason for 
his choice of Dan for the other, exclusive of all considera- 
tion of local convenience, the curious circumstance, that in 
this town there had ahready prevailed for ages a form of 
worship, or of idolatry (I should rather say), very closely 
resembling that which he now proposed to set up through- 
out Israel, and furnishing him, if not with a strict pre- 
cedent, at least with a most suitable foundation on which 
to work. For in this town stood the teraphim, or images 
of Micah, whatever might be their shape, which the 
original founders of Dan had taken with them, and planted 
there; and a priesUiood there was to minister to these 

1 Rom.L33. t 1 Kiiigizfi.32; Home ii. 11 ; ix. 6. 

• Jndgw xzl 19. 
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images, precisdy like thai of Jeroboam, not of the sacer- 
dotal order, for they were sons of Manassab ; and thus 
was there an organized system of dissent from the national 
church, existing in the town of Dan, ^' all the time that 
the House of God was in Shilob ;"' and thus was accom- 
plished, I suspect, that mysterious prediction of Jacob, 
^ Dan shaU be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path, 
that biteth the horse-heels, so that his rider shall fall back- 
ward.'^ 

On the present occasion, those undesigned anncidenees^ 
which are the sta]de of my argument, have not been pre- 
sented in so perspicuous a manner as they might have 
been sometimes ; for the attention has, in this instance, 
been directed not to one point, singled out of several, but to 
the details of a continuous history. This I could not avoid. 
At the same time, these details, on a review of them, will 
be found to invdive many minute coincidences, and those 
just such as constitute the difierence between the best-im- 
agined story in the world and a narrative of actual facts. 
For let this be borne in mind, that the sketch which I have 
offered of the gradual developmeni of the schism between 
' Israel and Judah, is by no means an abridgment of the ob- 
vious Scripture account of it — very fax from it. — Looking to 
that part of Scripture which directly relates to this schism, 
and confining ourselves to that, we might be led to think 
the rent of the kingdom as sudden and unshaped an event, 
as the rending ot the prophet's maiitle, which was its type : 
for here, as elsewhere, the history is rapid and abrupt 
What I have offered is, strictly speaking, a theory ; a the- 
ory by which a great many loose and scattered data, such 
at Scripture affi>rds to a diligent inquirer, and to no other, 
are, with much seeming consistency, combined into a 

1 Jadgw XTiiL 81. tQeiLzUz.l7. 
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whole ; k is the pattern which grachiaHy oomes o«t, wfa%fi 
the many-cdored threads, gleaned up as we have gone 
aloDg, are worked into a weh. 

1. For instance — ^Ican conceive it yery possible, wichoiit 
daiming to myself any peculiar sagacity, for a man to read, 
and not inattentively either, the sacred books from Joshua 
to Chronicles, and yet never happen to be struck with the 
fiskct that Ephraim was a leading tribe ; that it was die 
head, allowed or understood, of an easy confederacy ; the 
thing is scarcely to be discovered but by the appositicm of 
many passages, dispersed through Cliese books, bearing, 
perhaps, little or no relation to one another, except that of 
having a common bias towards this one point The same 
may be said of the main cause of this comparative superi- 
ority of Ephraim, the accidental, as some would call it, — 
as we will call it, the providential, establishment of the 
Tabernacle within its borders. The drcumstance of Shiloh 
being the place whither all Israel went up to worship fer 
three centuries or more, all important as it was to the tribe 
whom it concerned, is not put /(nrfoard either as account- 
ing for the prosperity of Ephraim above its feltows, whibt 
m Ephraim the Ark stood ; or fer the jealousy which it 
discovered towards Judah, when to Judah the Ark had 
been trcmsferred ; nor yet as being the natural means by 
which the remarkable words of Jacob were brought to pass, 
touching the future pre-eminence of Ephraim and Judah, 
howbeit, as tribes, they were then but in the loins of th^ 
fathers. So far from this, when in the Book of Joshua vra 
are told that the Tabernacle was set up in SkUoh, not a 
syllable is added by which we can guess where Shiloh 
was, whether in Ephraim or elsewhere;' and it is only afr 
ter some investigation, and by inference at last, that in 
Ephraim we can fix it 

1 Jodi. xTuL 1. 
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3. The same is true of the league hetveem Benjamki 
aad Jiidah. What were the sympalhies beyond mere 
pMXunity, mHbich oemenled them, so firmly, is aHogether a 
matter fer ourseltes to unravel, if unravel it we can. We 
»ee them, indeed, acting in concert, as we see also the other 
tribes acting, but ihe books of Scripture enter into no ex- 
planations in either case. Neverthdess, I find in one 
place, that Saul, the first king, was of Benjamin, and in 
another, that David, Ihe second king, was of Judah, with 
a pumpdGt of a oeotinuanee of the succession in that line ; 
and bu% I perceive a nralual sympathy likely to spring 
out of the excluflive honors of the two royal tribes. Else- 
where, I find thai the two royal houses of Saul and David 
were united by marriage, and here I detect a further ap- 
proxiination. I look again, and learn that a temple was 
built far national worship in a cily, which one text places 
in Judah, and a parallel text in Benjamin, leaving me to 
infer (as was the &ct) that the city was on the confines 
of both, and that upon the confines of both (as was also 
the fiict) the foundations of the temple were laid. In 
these, and perhaps in other similar matters^ which might 
be enumerated, I certainly do discover elements of union, 
however the writers, who record them, may never speak 
of them as such. 

3. Again ; the motives which operated with Jeroboam 
in the selection of Shechem for his residence, or of Dan 
for his idolatry, are not even glanced at, though, in either 
instance, reasons there were, we have seen, to make the 
choice judicious. And whilst we are told that he fled fit>m 
Solomon, when the oonsfdrator was detected in him, or 
when Ahijah's prophecy awakened the monarch's fears, 
and went into Egypt, and that from Egypt, at the death 
of Solomon, he hasted back to take his part in those stir- 
ring times, no hint, the most remote, is thrown out, that 

16* 
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hk sqjoam in that iddatrous land, and the peculiar nature 
of its idc^try, influenced him in the choice of a calf &r 
the representation of hia own God, though the one &ct 
does very curiously corroborate the other, and still adds 
credibility to the whole history. 

In all this I discover much of coincidence, nothing of de- 
sign. I see an extraordinary revolution asserted, and then 
my eyes being opened, I perceive that the seeds of it, not 
however described as such, and often so small as to be 
easily overlooked, liad been cast upon the waters genera- 
tions before. I see coalitions and convulsions in the body 
politic of Israel, and I find, not without some pains-taking, 
and after all but in part, attractive or repulsive principlss 
at work in that body, which, without being named as 
causes, do account for such effects. I see both in persons 
and places, so soon as I become intimately acquainted with 
their several bearings, something ap[Nropriate to the events 
with which they are connected, though I see nothing of 
the kind at first, because no such propriety appears upon 
the sur&ce. These I hold to be the characters of truth, 
and the history upon which they are stamped I ac- 
cordingly receive, nothing doubting — meanwhile, not fidl- 
ing to remark, and to admire, the silent transition of events 
into those very channeb which Jacob in spirit had de- 
clared ages before ; and to acknowledge, without attempt- 
ing fidly to understand, the mysterious workings of that 
Controlling Power, which can make men its instruments 
witliout making them its tods ; at once compelling them 
to do His will, and permitting them to do their own: 
proving himsdf faithfiil, and leaving them free. 
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XVI. 

The next coincidences I Iiaye to offer will turn on the 
condition of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, whether 
political or religious, as it was afiected by their separation ; 
and will supply evidence to the truth of the history. 

"And Baadia, King of IsraeV we read, "went up 
against Judah, and built Ramahj that he might not suffer 
any to go out or come in to Asa King of Judah.> 

Ramah seems to have been a border town, between the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and to have stood in such 
a position as to be the key to either. The King of hraet, 
however, was the party anxious to fortify it, not the King 
of Judah ; indeed, the latter, as we learn from the Chron- 
icles,* did his best to frustrate the efforts of Baasha, and 
succeeded, apparently not desirous of having Ramah con- 
•verted into a place of strength, though it should be ip his 
own keeping ; for Asa having contrived to draw Baasha 
away from this work, does not seize upon it and complete 
it for himself, but contents himself with carrying off the 
stones and the timber, and using them elsewhere. It is 
evident, therefore, that it was an object with the kings of 
Israel, that this strong frontier-poet should be established, 
— with the kings of Judah, that it should be removed. 
Now this is singular, when we remember, that after the 
schism the numerical strength lay vastly on the side of 
Israel, one hundred and eighty thousand men being all 
that Judah could then count in his ranks,^ whereas eight 
hundred thousand were actually produced a few years 
afterwards by Jeroboam, and even then he was not what 
he had been.* It was to be expected, therefore, that the 

1 1 Kings. XT. 17. * 3 Chron. zri. 6. 

• 1 Ciigt zit 81. « 8 Cfaron. zm. 3. 
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fear of invasion would have been upon Judah alone, the 
weaker state, and that, aecordhigly, Judah would have 
gladly taken, and kept possession of a fortress which was 
the bridle of the kingdom on that side, and have made it 
strong for himself. Yet, as we have seen, the finct wad 
quite the other way. How is this lo be explained ? By a 
single circumstance, which accounts for a great deal be- 
rides this ; though the explanation presents itself in the 
most incidental mann^- imaginable, and without the 
smallest reference to the particular case of Ramah. 

In the twelfth chapter of the first Book of Kmgs, I read 
(v. 20), that ** Jeroboam said in his heart. Now shall the 
kingdom return to the house of David, if this people go up 
to sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jwu^em ;" and 
that accordingly he set up a worship of his own in Bethd 
and Dan. 

In the eleventh chapter of the second Book at Chron- 
iclesj I read (v. 14) that *' he cast off 4he Levites" (as in- * 
deed it was most natural that he shouki) << from executing 
the priest's office," and ordained him priests after his own 
pleasure. I read further, that in consequence of this sub- 
version of the Church of Ood, '^ the priests and the Levites 
that were in all Israel resorted unto Judah out of all their 
coasts ;" nor they only, the ministers of God, who might 
well migrate, but that " after them out of all the tribes of 
Israeli such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of 
their fathers ; so they strengthened" (it is added) '^ the 
kingdom of Judah, and made Rehoboam, the son of Sok>- 
mon strong," (v. 16, 17.) The son of Nebat was a great 
politician in his own way, but he had yet to learn, that by 
righteousness is a nation really exalted, and that its right- 
eoiis eitizens are those by whom the throne is in truth up- 
held. Tliese he was condemned to lose ; these he and his 
ungodly succQflsors were to see gradually waste away ^ 
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before their eyes ; depart from a kingdom founded in in- 
iqmty; and transfer their allegiance to another and a 
better soil. H6tt<se the natural scdicttude of Israel to pat 
H sU^ to the alarming drainage of all that was virtuous 
out of their borders, tnd the clumsy contrivance of a forti- 
fication at Ramah for the purpose; as though a spirit of 
uucompromisittg devotion to God, happily the most uncon- 
querable of things, was to be coerced by a barrier <rf bricks. 
Hence, too, the no less natural solicitude of Judah to re- 
move this fordieation, Judah being desirous that no ob- 
stacle, however small, should be opposed to the influx of 
those virtuotis Israelite, who would be (he strength of any 
nation wherein they settled. Here I find a coincidence of 
the most satisfactory kind, between the building of Ramah 
hy Tsrad, the overthrow of U by Judahy and the tide of 
emigration tthich was setting in from Israel t&wards 
JUdahj by reason of Jeroboam's idolatry. Yet the relation 
of these events to one another is not expressed in the his- 
tory, nor are the events named under the same head, or in 
the same chapter. 



XVII. 

Nor is this all. Still keeping in mind this single con- 
sideration, that the more godly of the people of the ten 
tribes were disgusted at the calves, and retired, we may at 
once account for the progressive augmentation of the 
armies of Judah, and the corresponding decrease of the 
armies of Israel, which the subsequent history of the two 
kingdoms casually, and at intervals displays. 

Immediately after the separation, Hehbboam assefribled 
the forces of his two tribes, and found them, as I have 
nid, one hundred and eighty (housand meti. Sotne eigh- 
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teen years afterwards, Ahijah, his son, was able to raise 
against Jeroboam (who still, however, was vastly stronger) 
four hupdred thousand.' This is a coarideraUe step. 
Some six or seven years later, Asa, the son of Ahijah, is 
invaded by a countless host of Ethiqiiana On this occa- 
sion, notwithstanding the numbers which must have fidlen 
already in the battle with Jeroboam, he brings into the 
field five hundred and eighty thousand : so rapidly were 
the resources of Judah on the advance. About two and 
thirty years later still, the army of Jehoshaphat, the son of 
Asa, consists of one million one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men ;* a prodigious increase in the population of the 
kingdom of Judah. 

On the other hand, we may trace (the act, it must be 
observed, is altogether our own, no such comparison being 
instituted in the history) the gradual decay and depopulch 
tion of the kingdom of Israel. Jeroboam htmself, we have 
found, was eight hundred thousand strong. The contin- 
ual diminution of this national army, we cannot in the 
present instance, always trace from actual numbers, as we 
did in the former ; but, from circumstances which transpire 
in the history, we can trace it by inference. Thus, Abab, 
one of the successors of Jeroboam, and contemporary with 
Jehoshaphat, whose immense armaments we have seen, is 
threatened by Benhadad and the Sjrrians. Benhadad 
will send men to take out of his house, and out of the 
houses of his servants, whatever is pleasant in their eyes.' 
It is the insolent message of one who felt Israel to be weak, 
and being weak, to invite aggression. Favored by a panic, 
Ahab triumphs for the once ; but at the return of the 
year Benhadad returns. Ahab is warned of this long 
before. " Go strengthen thyself," is the friendly exhorta- 

1 9 canon, zifi. 3. t lb. xm 14— la • 1 Kingi xz. 6. 
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tkm of the iNrq)het (v. 22.) — ^no doubt he did so, to the 
best of his means, but after all, " when the children of 
brael were numbered, and were all present, and went 
against them, the children of Israel pitched before the 
Syrians like two little flocks ofkids, but the Syrians filled 
the country" (v. 27). And in Joram's days, the son and 
successor of Ahab, such was the boldness of Syria, and 
the weakness of Israel, that the former was constantly 
sending marauding parties, '^ companies," as they are 
called, or '< bands,"' into Israel's quarters, sometimes 
taking the inhabitants captive, and sometimes even lay- 
ing siege to considerable towns.* And in the reign of 
Jehu, the next king, Syria, with Hazael at its head, crip- 
fried Israel stiU more terribly, actually seizing upon all the 
land of Jordan eastward, Gilead, the Gadites, the Reuben- 
ites, and the Manassites, from Aroer to Bashan.' And to 
compbte the picture, the whole army of Jehoahaz, the 
next in the royal succession of Israel, consisted of fifty 
horsemen, ten chariots, and ten thousand foot, Syria hav- 
ing exterminated the rest \* so gradually was Israel upoe 
the decline. 

I^ow it must be remembered, in order that the force of 
the argument may be felt, that no parallel of the kind we 
have been drawing is found in the history itself; no invi- 
tation to others to draw one : the materials for ddng so it 
does indeed ftirnish, dispersed, however, over a wide field, 
and less definite than might be wished, were our object to 
ascertain the relative strength of the two Idngdoms with 
exactness ; that, however, it is not ; and the very circum- 
stance, that the gradual growth of Judah, and declension 
of Israel, are sometimes to be gathered from other facts 
than positive numerical evidence, is enough in itself to show 

1 SKingfV.S; ▼!. S, 3; zliL31. > lb. ▼!. 14. 33. 
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Xhat the historian could have no designaiviiiomly to potai 
out the coincidence of fects with his casual assertion, that 
the Levites had been supplanted by the priests of the calviss, 
and that multitudes had quitted the country with them, in 
just indignation. 



XVIII. 

There is siiH another coincidence which Mb onder the 
same head. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first Book ef Kings (t. 88) 
I read that *' Baasha the son of Ahijah, ci the house of 
Issacbar, conspired against him (i. e. Nadab the son of Je- 
flDfboam) at CHbhethon, which bdonged to the Philistines ; 
for Nadab and all Israel laid siege to Gibbethon." 

it appears then tiiai Oibbethon, situated in the tribe of 
DUi, had by some means or other fallen into the bands of 
the Philistines, and that the forces of Israel were now en- 
gaged in recoirering possession of it. It may seem a very 
hopeless undertaking, at this time of day, to ascertain the 
tfrcumstances of which an enemy availed himself^ in order 
to gain possession of a particular town m Canaan, near 
three thousand years ago. Yet, perhaps, the mvestigation, 
distant as it is, is not desperate — ^fbr in the twenty-first 
iAdipter of Joebua (v. 23) I find Oibbethon and her suburbs 
mentioned as a city of the Levites. Now Jeroboam, we 
4iav^ heafd, drove all the Levites out of Israel ; what then 
€an ^ more pr<A)able, than that Gibbethon, being thus sud- 
4einly*«vacuated, the Philistines, a remnant of the old en- 
mny, sUll luridng In the country, and ever ready to rush in 
wherever there was a breach, should have spied an oppor- 
tunity in the defenceless state of Gibbethon, and didmed 
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it as their own ?' It is indeed &r from improbable that this 
' story of Gibbethon is that of many other 'LeviticcU cities 
throughout Israel ; that this is but a glimpse of much sim- 
ilar confusion, misery, and intestine tumult, by which that 
kingdom was now convulsed ; and though a solitary fact 
in itself a type of many more ; — and thus, in another way, 
did the profwe act of Jeroboam operate to the downML of 
his kingdom, andfiettally eat into its strength. 

Whether I am right in this conjecture, it is impossible 
to tell ; the case does not admit of positive decision either 
way ; but, certainly, the grounds upon which it rests are, 
to say the least, very suspicious ; and if they are sound, as 
I think they are, I cannot imagine a point of harmony 
more complete, or more undesigned, than that which we 
have found between these half dozen words touching Gib- 
bethon, a Levitical city, lapsing into the hands of the Phi- 
listines, and the expulsion of the Levites out of Israel by 
- the sin of Jeroboam. 



XIX. 

Nor is this alL There is another and a still more val- 
uable coincidence yet, connected with this part of my sub- 

i That the Philistines were thus dispersed over the land may be gathered 
from many hints in Scripture; even in the kingdom of Judah they were to 
be found, much more in Israel " Some of the Philistines brought Jehosha- 
phat presents and tribute silver," 3 Chron. xvii. 11. Probably the mis- 
creants mentioned 1 Kings xv. 12, whom Asa expelled, and those mentioned 
xxii. 46, whom Jehoshaphat his son drove out, and those again mentioned 
2 Kings xxiii 7, who were established even at Jerusalem, whom Josiah cast 
out, were all of this nation. And there still were Hittites somewhere at 
hand, who had even kings of their own, 1 Kings x. 29; 2 Kings vii. 6; 
and we read of a land of the Philistines, where the Shunamitess sojourned 
during the famine, 2 Kings viii^ d— all evident tokens, that a conaderaUe 
body of the primitive inhabitants of Palestine still dwelt in it 
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ject ; more valuable, because involving in itself a greater 
number of partfculars, and, therefore, more liable to a flaw^ 
if the combination was artificial. When Elijah has worked 
his great miracle on the top of Carmel, and kindled the 
sacrifice by fire from heaven, he has to fly from Jezebel for 
his life, who swears that, by the morrow, she will deal with 
him as he had dealt with the prophets of Baal her god, and 
slay him.i Now when it was so common a practice, as we 
have seen, for the godly amongst the people of Israel to 
betake themselves to Judah in their distress, there to wor- 
ship the God of their Fathers without scandal and without 
persecution, it seems obvious that this was the place for 
Elijah to repair unto ; — the most appropriate, for it was be- 
cause he had been very jealous for the Lord that he was 
banished — the most convenient, for no other was 00 near ; 
he had but to cross the bordeps, one would think, and he 
was safe. Yet neither on this occasbn, nor yet during the 
three preceding years of drought, when Ahab sought to lay 
hands upon him, did Elijah seek sanctuary in Judah, 
First he hides himself by the brook Cherith, which is be- 
fore Jordan ;* then at '^ Zarephath which belongs to Zidon f 
and though he does at last, when his case seems desperate, 
and his hours are numbered by JezebeFs sentence " come 
in haste to Beer-sheba, which belongeth to Judali^^^ still it 
is after a manner which bespeaks his reluctance to set foot 
within that territory, even more than if he had evaded it 
altogether. Tarry he will not ; he separates from his ser- 
vant, probably for the greatersecurity of both ; eoesaday's 

1 1 Kings TTiii. 40; xiz. % ^ 

9 It ie true that there is a great difference of opinion as to the sitaation of 
this brook Cherith; but from the direction given to Elijah being to turn 
Eastwtwdj when he was to go there, he being at the time in Samaria, it is 
elear that it could not be in Judah.— Consult Liglitlbot, VgL 11. 318^ fU. 

3 1 Kings zix. 3. 
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journey into the wilderness, and forlorn, and spiiit-broken 
and alone, begs that he may die ; then he wanders away, 
being so taught of God, forty days and forty nights, till he 
comes to Horeb, the Mount of God, and there conceals him- 
self in a cave. Now all this is at first sight very strange 
and unaccountable ; strange and unaccountable, that the 
Prophet of God should so studiously avoid Judah, the peo- 
ple of God, governed as it then was by Jehoshaphat, a 
prince who walked with God,'— Judah being of all others 
a shelter the nearest and most convenient How is it to 
be explained? 

I doubt not by this fact; that Jehoshaphat king of 
Judah had already married, or was then upon the point of 
marrying, his son Jehoram to Athaliah, the datighter of 
this very Ahab^ and this very Jezebel^ who were seeking 
Elijah's life f his, therefore, was not now the kingdom in 
which Elijah could feel that a residence was safe ; for by 
this ill-omened match (such it proved) the houses of Je- 
hoshophat and Ahab were so strictly identified, that we 
find the former, when solicited by Ahab to join him in an 
expedition against Ramotb-gilead, expressing himself in 
sueh terms as these : '< I am as thou art, my people as thy 
people, my horses as thy horses ;"* and in allusion, as it 
should seem, to this fraternity of the two kings, Jehosha- 
phat is in one place actually called ^Eing of Israel."' 

It may be demonstrated that this fatal marriage (for 
such it was in its consequences) was, at any rate, con- 
tracted not later than the tenth or eleventh of Ahab's 
reign, and it might have been much earlier; whilst these 
scenes in the life of Elijah could not have occurred within 
the first few years of that reign, seeing that Ahab had to 

1 3 Kings xzii. 43. 9 lb. Tiil 18 ; 3 Chron. xriii. L 

3 1 Sngs xxii. 4. ' '8 Chron. zzi. 9. 
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fill up the measnre of his wickedness after he came to the 
throne, before the Prophet was commissioned to take up 
his parable against him. I mention these two fieicts, as 
tending to prove that the exile of Elijah could not have 
fallen out long, if at all, before the marriage ; and there- 
fore that the latter event, whether past or in prospect, 
might well bear upon it I say that it may be proved that 
this marriage was not later than the tenth or eleventh of 
Ahab — for 

1. Ahaziah, the fruit of the marriage, the son of Jehoram 
and Athaliah, began to reign in the twelfth year of Joram. 
son of Ahab, king of Israel.' 

2. But Joram began to reign in the eighteenth year of 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah.* 

3. Therefore, the twelfth of Joram would answer to the 
thirtieth of Jehoshaphat, (had the latter reigned so long ; 
it did, in fact, answer to the seventh of Jehoram, the son 
of Jehoshaphat ]* but there is no need to perplex the com- 
putation by any reference to this reign ;) and acccxtlingly 
Ahaziah must have begun his reign in what would corres- 
pond to the thirtieth of Jehoshaphat. 

4. But he was twenty-two when he began it There- 
fore he must have been bom about the eighth year of Je- 
hoshaphat; and consequently the marriage of Jehoram 
and Athaliah, which gave birth to him, must have been 
contracted at least as early as the sixth or seventh of Je- 
hoshaphat. 

6. Now Jehoshaphat began to reign in the fourth of 
Ahab, king of Israel; therefore the marriage must have 
been solemnized as early as the tenth or eleventh of Ahab 
— how much earlier it was solemnized, in fact, we cannot 
tell ; but the result is extremely curious ; and without the 

1 3 Kings vin. 35, 96. s lb. iiL 1. 

3 Comp. 3 Kings iiL 1 ; Tiii. 18. 1 Kings xxii. 43. 
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moBt remote allusion to it on the part of the sacred histo- 
riaD, as being an incident in any way governing the move- 
ments of Elijah, it does furnish, when we are once in pos- 
session of it, a most satisfactory explanation of the shyness 
of Elijah to look for a refuge in a country where, almost 
under any other circumstances, it was the most natural he 
should have sought one ; and, where, at any other time, 
since the division of the kingdoms, he certainly would have 
found not only a refuge, but a welcome. 



XX. 

I HAVE already advanced several arguments for the 
truth of that remarkable portion of Scripture which tells 
the history of the great prophet Elijah, and showed, that, 
on comparing some of the reputed events of his life with 
the political and domestic state of his country at the time, 
the reality of those events was established beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt. But I have not yet done with this part of 
my subject ; and I press on the notice of my readers once 
again, as I have repeatedly pressed it before, the considera- 
tion that these casual indications of truth, found in the 
very midst of miracles the most striking, give great support 
to the credibility of those miracles ; that the portions of 
the history on which these seals of truth are set, combine 
with the other and more extraordinary portions so inti- 
mately, that if the former are to be received, the latter can- 
not be rejected without extreme violence, and laceration 
of the whole : that standing or fiedling, they must stand or 
&11 together. 

I spoke before of the flight of Elijah, and gave my rea- 
sons for believing it I speak now of a trifling incident in 
that magnificent scene which is said to have been the pro- 

17* 
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logue to his -flight. This it is. Twelve barreb of water, 
at the command of the prophet, are poured upon the sacri- 
fice, and fill the trench. But is it not a strange thing, that 
at a moment of drought so intense, when the king himself 
and the governor of his house, trusting the business to no 
inferior agent, actually undertook to examine with their 
own eyes the watering-places throughout all the land, di- 
viding it between them, to see if they could save the re- 
mainder of the cattle alive ;* when the prophet had been 
long before compelled to leave Cherith, because the brook 
was dried up, and for no reason else, and to crave at the 
hands of the widow-woman of Zarephath, whither he had 
removed, though a land of danger to him, a little water in 
a vessel that he might drink ; is it not, I say, a gross oversight 
in the sacred writer, to make Elijah, al such a time, give or- 
der for this wanton waste of water above all things^ whereof 
scarcely a drop was to be found to cool the tongue ; and 
not only so. but to describe it as forthcoming at once, ap> 
parently without any search made, an ample and abundant 
reservoir ?* How can these things be ? Let us but remem- 
ber the local position of Carmel, that it stood upon the coasts 
as an incidental remark in the course of the narrative tes- 
tifies: that the water was therefore probably seck-xouttr; 
and all the difficulty disappears. But the historian does 
not trouble himself to satisfy our surprise, being altogether 
unconscious that he has given any cause for it ; he, honest 
man as he was, tells his tale, a faithful one as he feds, 
and the objection which we have alleged, and which a 
single word would have extinguished, he leaves to diock 
us as it may, nothing heeding. 
But would not an impostor have preserved the keeping 

1 I Kings, xviii. 5. 

9 Bishop Hall in his Contemplations shows himsel/ atrftre 6f the <fifi- 
eulty in this passage, but not of its probable solution. B. ivtti. Comlempl. 7, 
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of his picture better, and been careful not to violate seem- 
ing probabilities by this prodigal profusion of water, whilst 
his action was laid in a miraculous drought, for the re- 
moval of which, indeed, this very sacrifice was offered — 
or, if of these twelve barrels he must needs speak, by way 
of silencing all insinuation, that the whole was a scene 
got up, and that fire was secreted, would he not have 
studiously told us, at least, that the water was from the 
sea which lay at the foot of Carmel, and thus have guarded 
himself against sceptical remarks ? Now when I see this 
momentous period of Elijah's ministry compassed in on 
every side with tokens of truth so satisfactory ; when I 
see so much in his history established as matter of fact, 
am I to consider all that is not so established, merely be- 
cause materials are wanting for the purpose, as matters of 
fiction only ? Or, taking my stand upon the good faith 
mth which his flight, at least, is recorded, an event which, 
in itself, I look upon as proved beyond all reasonable doubt 
by a former coincidence; or upon the good feith with 
which his challenge at Carmel is recorded, an event not 
unsatisfactorily confirmed by this coincidence; or rather 
upon the veracity of both facts, shall I not feel my way 
along from the prophet's recoil on setting foot in Judah. to 
the anger of Jezebel, with whom Judah was then in close 
alliance ; from this anger of hers, to the cause assigned 
for it in the slaughter of her priests ; from the slaughter 
of her priests, to the authority by which he did the deed, 
himself a defenceless individual, in a country full of the 
inveterate worshippers of the god of those priests ; and 
thus, finally, shall T not ascend to the mighty miracle by 
which that authority was conveyed to him, God in pledge 
thereof touching the mountain that it smoked ? 
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XXI. 

Towards the end of the famine caused by this drought 
Elijah is commanded by God to '< get him to Zerephath, 
which belongeth to Zidon^ and dwell there ; where a 
widow-woman was to sustain him."' He goes ; finds the 
woman gathering sticks near the gates of the city ; and 
asks her to fetch him a little water and a morsel of bread. 
She replies, " As the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a 
cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in 
a cruse : and, behold, I am gathering two sticks, that I 
may go in and dress it for me and my son, that we may 
eat it, and die."* 

This widow-woman then dwelt at ZarephcUh, or Sa- 
repta, it seems, which belongeth to Zidon. Now from a 
passage in the book of Joshua^ we learn that the district 
of Zidon, in the division of the land of Canaan, fell to (he 
lot of Asher. Let us then turn to the thirty-third chapter 
of Deuteronomy, where Moses blesses the Tribes, and see 
the character he gives of this part of the country : " of 
Asher he said. Let Asher be blessed with children ; let him 
be acceptable to his brethren, and let him dip his foot in 
oil ;"^ indicating the future fertility of that region, and the 
nature of its principal crop. It is likely, therefore, that at 
the end of a dearth, of three years and a half, oil should 
be found there, if anywhere. Yet this symptom of truth 
occurs once more as an ingredient in a miraculous history 
— for the oil was made not to fail till the rain came. The 
incident itself is a very minute one ; and minute as it is, 
only discovered to be a coincidence by the juxtaposition of 
several texts from several books of Scripture. It would 

» 1 Kings xvil 9. » lb. xvii. 19. 

8 Jo6h. xiz. 28. « Dent, zzxiil 34. 
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require a very circumspect forger of the story to introduce 
the mention of the oil ; and when he had introduced it, 
not to be tempted to betray himself by throwing out some 
slight hint why he had done so. 



XXII. 

Not long after this period, the history of Elisha fur- 
nishes us with a coincidence characteristic, I think, of 
truth. It appears that <^a great woman" of Shechem 
had befriended the prophet, finding him and his servant, 
from time to time, as they passed by that place, food and 
lodging. In return for this he sends her a message, '' Be- 
hold thou hast been careful for us with all this care; 
what is to be done for thee ? wouldest thou be spoken for 
to the king, or to the captain of the host ?"* Now we 
should have gathered from previous passages in Elisha's 
history, that Jehoram, who was then king of Israel, was 
not one with whom he was upon such terms as this pro- 
position to the Shunammite implies. Jehoram was the 
son of Ahab, his old master Elijah's enemy, and appar- 
ently no friend of his own ; for when the three kings, the 
king of Israel, the king of Judah, and the king of Edom, 
in their distress for water, in their expedition against 
Moab, wished to inquire of the Lord through Elisha, his ^ 
answer to the king of Israel was, '^ As the Lord of hosts 
liveth, before whom I stand, surely were it not that I re- 
gard the presence of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, 1 
would not look toward thee, nor see ihee.^^* What then 
had occurred in the interval betwixt this avowal, and his 
proposal to the Shunammite to use his influence in her 

I 2 Kingi W. 13. t lb. in. 14. 
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favor at court, which had changed bk positioa with re* 
spect to the king of Israel ? It may be supposed that it 
, was the sudden supply of water, which he had furnished 
these kings with, by God's permission, thus saving the ex- 
pedition ; and the defeat of the enemy, to which it had 
been instrumental.' This would naturally make Elisha 
feel that the king of Israel was under obligations to him, 
and that he could ask a slight £a,vor of him without seem- 
ing to sanction the character of the man by doing so. 
And this solution of the case appears to be the more prob- 
able, from Elisha coupling the " captain of the host,^^ with 
the king ; as though his interest was equally good with 
him too, which he might reasonably consider it to be, 
when he had done the army such signal service. 



XXIII. 

A WORD upon the marriage of which 1 spoke in a 
former paragraph. Evil was the day for Judah when the 
son of Jehoshaphat took for a wife the daughter of Ahab, 
and of Jezebel, ten times the daughter. Singular, indeed, 
is the hideous resemblance of Athaliah to her mother, 
though our attention is not at all directed to the likeness ; 
and were the fidelity of the history staked upon the few 
incidents in it which relate to this female fiend, it would 
be safe — so characteristic are they of the child of Jezebel 
— the same thirst for blood ; the same lust of dominion, 
whether in the state or the household ; the same unfem- 
inine influence over the kings their husbands; Jezebel, 
the setter-up of Baal in Israel ; Athaliah in Judah — those 
bitter fountains, fixMn which disasters innumerable flowed 

> 3 Kings m. 16, 17. 
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to either kingdom,' preparing the one for a Shalmanezer, 
the other for a Nebuchadnezzar. But this by the way. 
Whatever might be the motive which induced so good a 
prince as Jehoshaphat to sanction this alliance ; whether, 
indeed, it was of choice, and in the hope of re-uniting the 
two kingdoms, which is probable ; or whether it was of 
compulsion, the act of an impetuous son, and not his own 
-^for the subsequent history of Jehoram shows how little 
he was disposed to yield to his father's will, when his own 
was thwarted by it^ — certain it is that it proved a sad 
epoch in the fate and fortunes of Judah ; a calamity al- 
most as withering in its effects ypon that kingdom, as the 
sin of Jeroboam had been upon his own. Up to the time 
of Jehoshaphat, Judah had prospered exceedingly ; hence- 
forward there is a taint of Baal introduced into th^ blood 
royal, and a curse for a long time, though not without 
intermissions, seems to rest upon the land. The even 
march with which the two kingdoms now advance hand 
in hand is early seen ; they were now bent upon grinding 
at the same mill ; and a remarkable instance of coinci- 
dence without design here presents itself, which the gen- 
eral observations I have been making may serve to intro- 
duce* 

1. Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, I read,' began to reign 
over Israel in Samaria in the seventeenth year of Jehosha- 
phat king of Judah. 

2. But Jehoram, the son of Ahab, began to reign over 
Israel in Samaria in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah, his brother Ahaziah being dead.^ 

3. Elsewhere, however, it is said that this Jehoram, the 
son of Ahab, began to reign in the second year of Jehoram 
don of Jehoshaphat king of Judah.' 

1 See Hosea xiiL 1. 9 3 Chron. xxL 3, 4. > 1 Kings xzil 51. 
* 2 Kings iii. I. < tb. i. l7. 
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4. Therefore, the second year of Jehoram sod of Je- 
hoehapbat must have corresponded with the eighteenth of 
Jehoshaphat ; or, in other words, Jehoram must have begun 
to reign in the seventeenth of Jehoshaphat 

It is obvious that the maze of dates and names thus 
brought together from various places in Scripture, through 
which the argument is to be pursued, renders all con- 
trivance, collusion, or packing of facts, for the purpose of 
supporting a conclusion, utterly impossiUe. Now the re- 
sult of the whole is this, that Ahaziahj the son of Ahab 
king of Israel, and Jehoram^ the son of Jehoshaphat king 
of Judah, both began to jreign in the same year, in the 
respective kingdoms of their feithers, iheir fathers being 
nevertheless themselves cUive, and active sovereigns at 
the time. Is there anything by which this simultaneous 
adoption of these young men to be their fathers' colleagues 
can be accounted for ? An identity so remarkable in the 
proceedings of the confederate kingdoms, can scarcely be 
accidental. Let us then endeavor to ascertain what event 
was in progress in the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat^ 
the year in which the two appointments were made. 

Now Jehoshaphat began to reign in the fourth of Ahab.^ 
But Ahab died in the great battle against Ramoth-gilead, 
having reigned twenty-two years ;■ he died therefore in 
the eighteenth of Jehoshaphat 

Accordingly, in the seventeenth of that monarch, the 
year in which we are concerned, the two kings were pre- 
paring to go up against Ramoth, — a measure upon which 
they did not venture without long and grave deliberation, 
concentration of forces, application to prophets touching 
their prospects of success.' 

But when they approached this hazardous enterprise in 

I I King! zzii. 41. t lb. xfi 99. < lb. zzfi. 
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a spirit so cautious, cau anything be more probable, than 
that each monarch should then -have made his son a part- 
ner of his throne, in order that, during his own absence 
with the army, there might be one left behind to rule at 
home, and in case of the father's death in battle, (Ahab 
did actually £bi11,) to reign in his stead? Tliere can be 
little or no doubt that this is the true solution of the case, 
though the text itself of the narrative does not contain 
the lightest intimation that it is so. 



XXIV. 

Such arrangements, indeed, were not unasual in those 
days and in those countries. Here is a further proof of it, 
and at the same time a coincidence which is a companion 
to the last. 

1. "In the thirty-seventh year of Joash king of Judah 
began Jehoash. the son of Jehoahaz, to reign over Israel 
in Samaria." So we are told in one passage.' But, in 
another,* that, " In the second year of Joadh (Jehoash), 
the son of Jehoahaz, king of Israel, reigned Aroaziah, the 
son of Joash, king of Judah." 

2. Therefore, Amaziah, king of Judah, reigned in the 
thirty-ninth of Joash, king of Judah. 

3. Now we learn from a passage in the second Book of 
Chronicles,' that " Joash reigned forty years in Jerusalem.'* 

4. Therefore Amaziah must have begun to reign one 
year at least before the death of his father Joash. 

Can we discover any reason for this ? The clue will be 
found in a parenthesis of half a line, which the following 
paragraph in the Chronicles presents : " And it came to 

1 3 Ciigi ziii. 10. 9 lb. xiv. 1. > 9 Chnm. zxit. 1. 
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pass at the end of the year, that the host of Syria caine 
up agaiast him (Joash) ; and they came to Jerasalem, and 
destroyed all the princes of the people. . . . And when they 
were departed from him {for they left him in grecU dis^ 
eases) hb own servants conspired against him, for the 
blood of the sons of Jehoiada the priest, and slew him on 
his bed, and he died."' 

The great diseases therefore under which, it seem^ 
Josah was laboring at the moment of the Syrian invasion, 
presents itself as the probable cause why Amaziah his son, 
then in the flower of his age, was admitted to a share in 
the government a little before his time. Yet how circuit- 
ously do we arrive at this conclusion ! The Book of Kings 
alone would not establish it ; the Book of Chronicles alone 
would not establish it From the former, we might learn 
when Amaziah began to reign; from the latter, when 
Joash, the father of Amaziah, died ; and accordingly, a 
comparison of the two dates wpuld enable us to determine 
that the reign of Amaziah began before that of Joash 
ended ; but neither document asserts the fact that the son 
did reign conjointly with the father. We infer it^ that is 
all. Neither does the Book of Kings make the least al- 
lusion to any accident whatever which rendered this co- 
partnership necessary ; nor yet the Book of Chronicles di- 
rectly, only an incidental parenthesis, a word or two in 
length, intimates that at the time of the Syrian invasion 
Joash was sick, 

I have adduced this coincidence, strong in itself chiefly 
in illustration and confirmation of the principles upon which 
the last proceeded ; the simultaneous and premature as- 
sumption of the sceptre by the sons of Jeboshaphat and 
Abahi as compared with the date of the combini^d expedi- 

1 9 Chr^n. zziv. 93 95. 
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tion of those two kings against B^moth-gilead. But I 
must not dismiss the subject altogether without calling 
yoQr attention to the undesignedness manifested in either 
case. Nothing can be more latent than the congruity, such 
as it 18, which is here found ; either history might be read 
a thousand times without a suspicion that any such con- 
gruity was there ; investigation is absolutely necessary for 
this discovery of it ; patient disembroilment of a labyrinth 
of names, many being identical, where the parties are not 
the same : scrutiny and comparison of dates, seldom so 
given as to expedite the labors of the inquirer. All this 
must be done, or these singular tokens of truth escape us, 
and many, I doubt not, do escape us, after all. What im- 
posture can be here? What contrivers could be prepared 
for such a sifting of their plausible disclosures ? What 
pretenders could be provided with such vouchers ; or hav- 
ing provided them, would bury them so deep as that they 
should run the risk of never being brought to light at all, 
and thus frustrate their own end in the fabrication ? 

Once more I commit to my readers facts which speak, I 
think, to the truth of Scripture, as things having authority; 
facts, which afford proof infallible that there is a mine of 
evidence, ' deep things of God,' in this sense, in the sacred 
writings, which they who look upon them with a hasty 
and impatient glance — and such very generally is the 
manner of sceptics, and almost always the manner of youth- 
ful sceptics,— leave under their feet unworked ; a treasure 
hid in a field which they only who will be at the pains to 
dig for it win find. 

But if an investigation, such as this that we are conduct- 
ing, leads to such a conclusion — to a conclusion, I mean, 
that there is a substratum of truth running through the 
Bible, which none can discover but be who will patiently 
and perseveringly sink the well at the bottom of which it 
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lies — aod such is the conclusioa at which we must arrive 
— ^is it not a lamentable thing to hear, as we are sometimes 
condemned to hear it, the superficial objection, or supercil- 
ious scoff, proceeding from the mouth of one whose very 
speech bewrays that he has walked over the surface of his 
subject merely, if even that, and who nevertheless pretends 
and proclaims that truth he finds not ? 

XXV. 

In considering the political and religious condition of the 
two kingdoms after the division, I have looked at the es- 
tablishment of the calves at Bethel and Dan by Jeroboam 
as a great national epoch ; as a measure pregnant with 
consequences far more numerous and more important, fetch- 
ing a much larger compass, and affecting many more inter- 
ests, than its author probably contemplated. I have now 
to fix upon another event, the wide wasting effects of which 
I have already hinted as another national crisis, one which, 
in the end, most materially influenced the fortunes both of 
Israel and Judah ; the thing in itself apparenUy a trifle ; 
^^ but God," says Bishop Hall, " lays small accidents as 
foundations for greater desigds ;" I speak of the marriage 
between Ahab and JezeheL — It is thus announced — " And 
it came to pass, as if it had been a Ught thing for him to 
walk in the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, that he took 
to wife Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zido- 
nians, and went and served 'Baal, and worshipped him. 
And he reared up an altar for Baal in the house of Baal, 
which he had built in Samaria. And Ahab made a grove 
— and Ahab did more to provoke the Liord God of Israel to 
anger than all the kings of Israel that were before him."' 

1 1 Kings Tn 81. 
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Here we have the beginning of a new and more pestilent 
kk^latry in Israel. The Zidonian queen corrupts the coun- 
try to which she is unhappily translated, with her own 
rooted heathenish abominations, and priests of Baal, and 
prophets of Baal, being under her own special protection 
and encouragement, multiply exceedingly ; and so seduc- 
tive did the voluptuous worship prove, that, with the ex- 
<$dption of seven thousand persons, all Israel had, more or 
less, partaken in her si^. Jeroboam's calf bad been a base 
and sordid representative of God, but a representative still ; 
Jezebel's Baal was an audacious rival. Nevertheless, Is- 
rael could not find in their hearts to put away the God of 
their fathers altogether ; and accordingly we hear Elijah 
exclaim, " How long halt ye between two opinions ? if the 
Lord be God, follow him, and if Baal, then follow him."' 

I do not think sufficient notice has been taken of the 
curious manner in which this sudden ejaculation of the 
prophet corresponds with a number of unconnected inci- 
dents, characteristic of the times, which Ue scattered over 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles. I shall coUect a few 
of them, that it may be seen how well their confronted 
testimony agrees together, and how strictly, but undesign- 
edly, they all coincide with that state of public opinion 
upon religious matters which the words of EUj^h e^cprese, 
a halting opinion. 

Thus, in the scene on Mount Carmel, we find, that after 
the priests of Baal had in vain besought thdr god to give 
proof of himself, and it now became Elijah's turn to act 
"He repmr^d the altar of the Lord that was broken 
down,"* as thcmgh here, on the top of Carmel, were the 
remains of an altar to the true God, (one of those high 
places tolerated, however questionably, by some even of 

1 I Kings XTiii. 31. < lb. xviiL 90. 
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the most religious kiogs,) which had been superseded by 
an altar tct Baal since Ahab's reign had begun ; the prophet 
not having to build, it seems, but only to renew. And 
agreeably to this, we have Obadiah, the governor of Ahab's 
own house, represented as a man '* who feared the Liord 
greatly, and saved' the prophets of the Lord ;'* he, therefore, 
no apostate, but Ahab, in consideration of his fidelity, 
winking at his faith ; perhaps, indeed, himself not so much 
sold to Baal-worship, as sold into the hands of an imperious 
woman, who would hear of no other. And so "Ahab 
served Baal a little^^^ said Jehu, his successor,^ another of 
the equivocal tokens of the times ; whilst the command of 
this same Jehu, that the temple of Baal should be searched 
before the slaughter of the idolaters began, lest there should 
be there any of the worshippers of the Lordy instead of 
the worshippers of Baal only, still argues the prevalence 
of the same half measure of faith. Moreover, the charac- 
ter of the four hundred prophets of Ahab, which, by its 
contradictions, has so much perplexed the commentators ; 
their number corresponding with that of those who ate at 
Jezebel's table ; their parable, nevertheless, taken up in the 
LorcPs name ; still their veracity suspected by Jehoshaphat, 
who asks if " there be no prophet of the Lord besides ;" 
and the mutual ill-will which manifests itself between 
them and Micaiah ; are all very expressive features of the 
same doubtful mind.* Then the pretence by which Ahab, 
through Jezebel, takes away the life of Naboth, is '^ blas- 
phemy against God and the king," against the true God, 
no doubt, the tyrant availing herself of a clause in the 
Levitical law ;' a law which was still, therefore, as it should 
seem, the law of the land, even in the kingdom of Israd, 

1 3 Eingf . z. la 
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howbeit standing in the anomalous position of deriving its 
authority from an acknowledgment of Jehovah alone, and 
yet left to struggle against the established worship of Baal, 
too ; enough in itself to confound the people, to compromise 
all religious distinctions, and to insure a haUing creed in 
whatever nation it obtained. Thus, whilst I see the prophets 
of the Lord cut off under the warrant of Jezebel, and the 
government of the Lord virtually renounced ; at another 
time I see, as I have said, a man condemned to death for 
blasphemy against the Lord, under the warrant of Leviti- 
cus ; and the two sons of an Israelitish woman sold to her 
creditor for bondsmen, under the same law ;^ and the lepers 
shut out at the gate of Samaria, still under the same,* and 
contrary, as it should appear, to the Syrian practice ; for 
Naaman, though a leper, does not seem to have been an 
outcast, but to have had servants about him, and to have 
executed the king's commands, and even to have expected 
Elisha to come out to him, and put his hand upon the 
place. What can argue the embarrassment under which 
Israel was laboring in its religious relations more clearly 
than all this ? — the law of Moses acknowledged to be valid, 
and its provisions enforced, though its claim to the obe- 
dience of the people only rested upon having God for its 
author ; that God whom Baal was supplanting. Here, I 
think, is truth ; it would have been litde to the purpose to 
produce JUigrant proofs that the worship of God and the 
worship of Baal prevailed together in Israel ; those might 
have been the result of contrivance ; but it is coincidence, 
and undesigned coincidence, to find a prophet exclaiming, 
in a moment of zeal, " How long hdU ye," and then to 
find indications, some of them grounded upon the merest 
trifles of domestic life, that the people did halt 

1 9 BjDga W. 1; Lent. zxr. 39. 
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XXVI. 

But this marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, so nunous to 
Israel, was scarcely len so to Judah ; for in Judah the 
same miserable alliance was to be acted over again in the 
next generation, and with the very same consequences. 

Ahab, king of Israel, bad taken to himself Jezebel, a 
heathen, for his wife, and Israel, through her, became a 
half-heathen nation. Jehoram, king of Judah, had taken 
to himself Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel, worthy in all 
respects of the mother who bore her, to be his wife ; and 
now Judah, in like manner, and for the like cause, foil 
away. Of Ahab, it is said, <' But there was none like unto 
Ahab, who did sell himself to work wickedness in the sight 
of the LfOrd, whom Jezebel his wife stirred fip."* Such 
were the bitter fruits of his marriage. Of Jehoram, it is 
said, ^ And he walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, 
as did the house of Ahab, for the daughter of Ahab idos 
his wife, and he did evil in the sight of the Lord."^ Such 
in turn was this ill-omened union to him and his. Either 
of these women, therefwe, was the curse of the kmgdom 
over which her husband ruled ; and as we have already 
seen some of the mischief brought into Israel (faulty enough 
before) by Jezebel, so shall we now see still more brought 
into Judah (hitherto a righteous and prosperous people) by 
Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel. I, however, shall not 
enter into the subject further than to draw from it what I 
can of evidence. 

And here, before I proceed further, let me notice a cir- 
eumstance, trivial in itself which tends, however, to estab- 
lish this reputed alliance of the houses of Jehoshaphat and 

1 1 Kings zxi. 25. t 2 Emfi iifi. 10. 
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Ahab, as a matter of &6t« There 10 no more cftuse^ iu*> 
deed, for calling this in question, than any other historical 
incident of an indifferent nature ; but still, I am unwilling 
to let any opportunity pass of drawing out these tokens of 
truth, whether significant or not; be the gifts great or 
small, which are cast into the treasury of evidence, they 
contribute to swell the amount ; they contribute to justify 
the general conclusion, that truth is still the pervading princi- 
ple of the sacred writings, in minute as well as in momen- 
tous matters, in things which are, or which are not, of a 
kind to provoke investigation. 

I am told then, that a son of the King of Judah marries 
a daughter of the King of Israel. — Now agreeably to this, 
for some time afterwards, I discover a marked identity of 
names in the two families, so much so, as to render, while 
it lasts, the contemporary history of the two kingdoms ex- 
tremely complicated and embarrassing. Thus, Ahab is 
succeeded by a son Ahaziahy^ on the throne of Israel ; and 
Jehoram is also succeeded by a son Ahazicth, (the nephew 
of the other,) on the throne of Judah.* Again, Ahaziah, 
King of Israel, dies, and he is succeeded by a Jehoram ;' 
but a Jehoram, the brother-in-law of the former, is at the 
same moment on the throne of Judah, as his father's col- 
league.^ How much longer this mutual interchange of 
family names might have continued, it is impossible to tell, 
for Ahab's house was cut off in the next generation by 
Jehu, and a new dynasty was set up ; but the thing itself 
is curious ; and however our patience may be put to the 
proof, in diseilgaging the thread of Israel and Judah at this 
point of their annals, we have the satisfaction of feeling 
that the intricacy of the history at such a moment is a very 
strong argument of the truth of the history. For, although 

1 1 Kings zxiL 49. > 3 Chion. zzii. 1. 
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no remark is made upon this identity of names, nor the 
least hint given as to the cause of it, we at once perceive 
that it may very naturally be referred to the union which 
is said to have taken place between the houses, and which 
many circumstances tend to show, however extraordinary 
it may seem, was a cordial union. 



XXVII. 

I NOW proceed to consider some of the public conse- 
quences of this marriage to Judah. 

In the eighteenth verse of the eighth chapter of the second 
Book of Kings, we are informed of Jehoram's wickedness, 
and at whose instigation it was wrought. — ^In the twenty- 
second verse, we find it said, (after some account of a rebel- 
lion of the Edomites) " then Libnah revolted at the same 
lime." — No cause is assigned for this revolt of Libnah ; the 
few words quoted are incidentally introduced, and the sub- 
ject is dismissed. But in the Chronicles' a cause is as- 
signed, though still in a manner very brief and inexplicit ; 
'< the same time, also," (so the narrative runs,) <' did Libnah 
revolt from under his hand ; because he hxid forsaken the 
Lord Ood of his fathers /" that is, because, at the per- 
suasion of Athaliah — for she, we have found,* was his 
state-adviser — Jehoram did what Ahab, his father-in-law, 
, had done at the persuasion of the mother of Athaliah, set 
up a strange god in his kingdom, even Baal. Thus, this 
supplementary clause, short as it is, may serve, I think, as 
a clue to explain the revolt of Libnah. For Libnah, it 
appears from a passage in Joshua, was one of the cities of 
Judah, given to the priests^ the sons of Aaron ;' no won- 

1 3 Chion. xxi. 10. tSKingf^iiLld. a Josh. ZT.4a; xxl I3w 
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der, therefore, that the citizens of such a city should be 
the first to reject with iodignation the authority of a mon- 
arch, who was even then setting at nought the Qod whose 
servants they especiaUy were, and who was substituting 
for him the abomination of the Zidonians. This is the 
explanation of the revolt of Libnah. Yet, satisfactory as 
it is, when we are once f&irly in possession of it, the ex- 
planation is anything but obvious. Libnah, it is said, re- 
volts, but that revolt is not expressly coupled with the in- 
troduction of Baal into the country as a god ; nor is that 
pernicious novelty coupled with the marriage of Athaliah ; 
nor is any reason alleged why Libnah should feel pecul- 
iarly alive to the ignominy and shame of such an act ; 
for where Libnah was, or what it was, or whereof its in- 
habitants consisted, are things unknown to the readers of 
Kings and Chronicles, and would continue unknown, were 
they not to take advantage of a hint or two in the Book 
of Joshua. 



XXVIII. 

I AM confirmed in the supposition that the revolt of 
Libnah is correctly a^ribed to the indignation of the 
Priests at the worship of Baal, by other circumstances in 
the history of those times ; for many things* conspire to 
show, on the one side, the reckless idolatry of the royal 
house of Judah, (so true to their God till the blood of the 
house of Ahab began to run in their veins,) and, on the 
other side, the general disaffection of the ministers of God, 
and the desperate condition to which they were reduced. 
For when the Temple of Jerusalem was to be repaired, 
which was done by Joash, the grandson of Athaliah,^ the 

1 9 ChroD. xxhr. 4. 
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ttkolB of her wicked misrule incidentally come out Not 
only had the utensiid of the Temple been removed to the 
bouse of Baal, but its very walls had in many places been 
broken up, the ample funds put into the hands of the young 
king being principally devoted, not to decorations, but to 
the purchase of substantial materials, timber ^nd stones ; 
and from a casual expression touching the rites of the 
Temple, that •* there were offered bumtHofferings in the 
House of the Lord amtinually all the days of Jehai- 
nda^^^^ it is pretty evident that, whilst Athaliah was in 
potrer, even these had been discontinued ; that eveh Judah, 
the tribe of God^s own choice, even 2ion, the hill which 
he loved, paid him no longer any public testimony of alle- 
giance, the faithful city herself become an harlot. So 
wanton was the defiance of the most High God, during the 
reigns of Jehoram, Ahaziah, and the subsequent usurpa- 
tion of Athaliah^ when these her husband and her son 
were dead. 

On the other hand, Joash, the rightful possessor of the 
throne of Judah, an infant plucked from among his slaugh- 
tered kindred by an aunt, and saved from the murderous 
hands of a grandmother, grew up unobserved — ^where, of 
all places ? — in the LordCs House, contiguous as it was to 
the palace of Athaliah, who little dreamed that she had 
such an enemy in such a quarter ; the High Priest his 
protector ; the Priests and Levites his future partisans ; so 
that when events were ripe for the overthrow of Athaliah, 
the child was set up as the champion of the Church of 
God, so long prostrate before Baal, but still not spirit-broken 
— cast down, but not destroyed ; and by that Church, and 
no party else, was he established ; and the unnatural 
usurper was hurled from her polluted throne, with the 

1 3 Cbxon. zziT. 14. 
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shriek 0/ tredisoti opoa her lips ; and having lived like her 
mother, Uke her mother she died, Idlled under her own 
waDs, and among the hoofs of the borses.* This, I say, is 
a very consistent consummation of a resistance, of which 
the revolt of Libnah, some fourteen years Hefore, was the 
earnest : in the revolt of Libnah, a city of the Priests, the 
disaffection of the Priests prematurely breaks out ; in the 
dethronement of Athaliah, achieved by the Priests, that 
same disaffection finds its final issue ; the interval between 
the two events having sufficed to fill up the iniquity of 
Baal's worshippers^ and to organize a revolt upon a greater 
scale than that of Libnah, which restored its dues to the 
Church, and to God his servants, his offerings, and his 
house. 

But will any man say that the sacred historian so 
ordered his materials, that sudi incidents as these which I 
have named should successfully turn up-^that he guarded 
his hands in all this wittingly — that he let fall, with con^ 
summate artifice, first a brief and incidental notice (a mere 
parenthesis) of the revolt of a single town, suppressing 
meanwhile all mention of its peculiar constitution and 
character, though such as prepared it above others for 
revolt — that then, after abandoning not only Libnah, but 
the subject of Judah in general, and applying himself to 
the affairs of Israel in their turn, he should finally revert 
to his former topic, or rather to a kindred one, and lay 
before us the history of a general revolt, organized by the 
Priests ; and all, in the forlorn hope that the uniform 
working of the same principle of disaffection in the same 
party, and for the same cause, in two detached instances, 
Would not pass unobserved; but that such consistency 
would be detected, and put down to the credit of the nar^ 

1 9 Itiftg* zi. Id. 
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rative at large? This surely is a degree of refinemeDt 
much beyond belief. 

Thus having traced this singular people through a long 
and most diversified history, we are come to see planted in 
both kingdoms of Israel and Judah the idolatrous principle 
which was shortly to be the downfall of both. God usu- 
ally works out his own ends in the way of natural conse^ 
quence, even his judgments being in general the ordinary 
fruits of the offences which called for them ; and in this 
instance the calves of Jeroboam and the groves of Baal 
were the sin ; and from the sin were made to flow, as a 
matter of course, the disgust of all virtuous Israelites, and 
the intestine divisions resulting from it; the interruption 
or suspension of all public worship ; the mischiefs of a per- 
petual conflict between a national code of laws still in 
force, and national idolatry, no less actually established 
than the laws ; the depravity of morals which that idola- 
try encouraged, and which served to sap the people's 
strength ; all, elements of ruin which only wanted to be 
developed in order to be fatal, and which in a very few 
generations did their work. 

It is curious to observe how the origin, the progress, and 
the consummation of the devastating principle, correspond 
in the two kingdoms. 

Israel is the first to offend, both by the sin of Jeroboam 
and the sin of Ahab ; and Israel is the first to have illus- 
trious Prophets sent to him to counteract the evil, if it 
were possible, — ^whom, however, he persecutes or slays; 
and Israel is the first to be carried into captivity. 

Judah. after some years, follows the example of his 
rival. Idolatry, even the worst, that of the same Baal, is 
brought into Judah. Prophets, many and great, are now 
in turn sent to warn him of the evil to come ; but now he 
too has declared for the groves; and those Prophets he 
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stones, in one instant even between the porch and the 
altar; and, accordingly, by nearly the same interval as 
Judah followed Israel in his idolatries, did he follow him 
in his fate, and went after him to sit down and weep by 
the waters of Babylon. There is something very coin- 
cident in this relative scale of sin and suffering. 

It was the office of those prophets of whom I spoke, not 
only to foretell things to come, but also to denounce the 
sins of the times in which they lived ; they were censors, 
as well as seers. Of the earlier race, Ahijah, Elijah, 
Elisha, and others, we have no writings at all, otherwise 
they would have doubtless offered in their province as 
moralists, a mirror of their own age, in their own nation 
of Israel. Of the latter race, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and more, 
we possess the records, and in those records not unfre- 
quently a picture of the condition of either kingdom ; of 
Judah more especially. Here, therefore, a new scene 
opens before us ; a new, though limited field of argument, 
such as I have been exploring, presents itself. It remains 
to produce a few such allusions to contemporary transac- 
tions, as are blended with the prophecies— to examine 
how they tally with facts, as we find them set forth else- 
where, by the sacred historians; and thence to derive 
vouchers for the veracious character of the prophets them- 
selves, such as may promote a disposition to give them at 
least a favorable hearing. 
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PART in 

Thus fiur I have been applying the test of coincidence 
without design to the historical Scripturesi I will now do 
the same by some of the prophetical, founding the argu* 
ment on a comparison of these latter writings with those 
details relating to the period in which the Prophet is said to 
have livedo g^ven in the ooncludiDg chapters of the books 
of Kingd and Chronicles* It is possible that these c<Mn- 
cidences may be thought proportionidly fewer in number 
than those which other parts of Scripture have been found 
to supply ; but it must be remembered, that the boc^ of 
the Prophets are not of any great bulk, and that the chap^ 
ters in the books of Kings and Chronicles which furnish 
materials for checking' them, are neither long nor many. 
Moreover, which is the chief consideration, that the lan- 
guage of Prophecy, as might be expected, is commonly 
framed in terms so general, and often so dark and figura- 
tive, that it is easy to overlook a latent allusion to an event 
of the day which it may really contain, even where some 
notice of that event does happen also to be left on record 
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in Ibe coatemporary history. With regard 4o such coin* 
oidencea as we do find, it may be dbserved, 

1. Firsts that the argument they furnish has a twoMd 
vahie ; since it not only demonstrates the Historian and 
the Prophet to be veracious, the one, in the narrative of 
&cts, the other, in such allusions to them as blend with 
passages more strictly prophetical ; but that it also serves 
to determine the date of the Prophet himself; a date, 
which when once obtained, fixes many other events of 
which he clearly seems to tell, far in futurity with respect 
to him, and so nunisters to our conviction that it could not 
be of human knowledge that he spoke. We indeed, on 
whom the ends of the world are come, may be supposed to 
stand less in need of such a confirmation of our faith in 
the Prophets ; for since the objects of their prophecy are 
two ; the more immediate events which were coming upon 
seveml kingdoms of the world, and especially those of 
Israel and Judah ; and the more distant Advent of the 
Messiah ; the evidence for the genuineness of their daim 
to the prophetical character arising out of this latter pro- 
vince, where they appear as heralds of the Gospel, is strong 
to us, because we do see the actual circumstances of Jesus 
Christ and his oxning, correspond in so express a manner 
with the sketch made of them, by Isaiah, for example, (as 
nobody in this instance can dispute,) so many hundred 
years before. But their contempomries, or the generations 
who lived next to them (and these were the persons who 
admitted their writings into the prophetical canon,) were 
cut off from this ground of confidence in their message ; 
they must have rested their belief in them upon the ac- 
complishment of their political prophecies alone, such 
being the only ones of which they lived to see the com- 
pletion. Although therefore the mere &ct of the Jews 
having of old agreed to acknowledge them as Prophets, is 
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enough to show that such evidence alone sufficed for thenii 
they being the best judges of what was suffident ; still if 
we have the means of convincing ourselves that these re- 
markably exact prophecies, (claiming at least so to be,) 
which related to the Assyrian invasions, the captivity, and 
the like, were certainly delivered long befcn^e the events 
arose, we shall have a further reason, over and above an 
experience of the fulfilment of those concerning the Mes- 
siah, for putting our trust in them, and considering them 
Prophets indeed. 

2. Nor is this all. For Secondly, it may be observed, 
that the effect of this evidence from coincidence without 
design is to show, that the prophet sometimes occupied a 
considerable range of years in Uie delivering of his predic- 
tions — thus, that the whole Book of Isaiah, was not struck 
off at a heat, was no extempore effusion, but a collection 
of many distinct predictions (claiming to be such) uttered 
from time to time, as events, or the heart, hot within the 
prophet, prompted them ; that it was in truth, as the title 
describes it, << the vision which he saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the days of UzzicJ^ Joiham, Ahca 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah.'' Now this is an impor- 
tant consideration, because it argues that the prophet did 
not deliver himself of some happy oracle for the once, and 
earn the reputation of a seer by an accident, but maintain- 
ed that character through a life — a circumstance which 
goes very far in itself to exclude the possibility of impos- 
ture, nothing being so fittal to fraud of this kind as time. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I shall now 
address myself to the argument itself. 
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In the seventh chapter of Isaiah we read that Ahaz king 
of Jndah was threatened with invasion by the confederate 
armies of Syria and Israel : and that Isaiah the prophet 
was commissioned by God to foretell to Ahaz the result of 
this invasion ; and not only so, but the disastrous end of 
one of those kingdoms, if not both of them, after a period 
of threescore and five years. And the charge is thus given 
to Isaiah : '< Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou and Shear- 
jashub thy son, at the end of the conduit of the upper 
pool, in the highway of the fuller's field," (v. 3). Here 
was to be the scene of the prophecy ; and, accordingly, 
here it professes to have been actually spoken. To this 
point I would draw the attention of my readers because 
the incidental mention of the place where it was to be de* 
livered, furnishes us with the means of showing with great 
probability that a prophecy it was. For» why at the end 
of the conduit of the upper pool ? No reason whatever is 
assigned, or even hinted for the choice of this particular 
spot, rather than the palace of Ahaz, or the city-gate. 
But on turning to the thirty-second chapter of the second 
Book of Chronicles, in which are described the preparations 
made by king Hezekiah some thirty years afterwards, 
against a similar invasion of Jerusalem by Sennacherib 
and the Assyrians, I find this to be amongst the number, 
that '^ he took counsel with his princes and his mighty 
men to stop the waters of the fountains which were with- 
out the city ; and they did help him. So there was gath- 
ered much people who stopped all the fountains, and the 
brook that ran through the midst of the land, saying. 
Why should the kings of Assyria come, and find much 
water?"' 

* S Chnm. tttji. 3—5. 
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Here then in this passage of Hezekiah's history, have we 
the key to the passage in the history of Ahaz, which is 
now engaging our inquiry, and in which the prophecy of 
Isaiah is involved. " Isaiah was to go forth to meet Ahaz, 
at the end of the conduit of the upper pod f^ to go forth — 
the conduit of the upper pool, therefore, was without the 
walls, open to the use of the enemy. Ahaz, therefore, we 
may conjecture, was employed, as w*e know, though not 
from Isaiah, Hezekiah under similar circumstances after- 
wards was employed, with a number of bis people in pro- 
viding a defence for the city by stopping the fountains, of 
which the enemy might get possession. The place, there- 
fore, was appropriate to the subject of the message with 
which Isaiah was charged, namely, that their labors were 
nee-dless, for that God would take care of their city ; and it 
was convenient for the publication of it, because the work 
interested and occupied both the sovereign and the people, 
and consequently a multitude were there gathered together, 
ready to hear it Now it appears to me, that this casual 
mention of Ahaz, being for some reason or other to be (bund 
by the prophet at the conduit of the upper pool, to which 
he was to go forth, without one word of note or ex(dana- 
tion why be should be found there, or what was its exact 
site, or why it should be a fit place for delivering the mes- 
sage, coupled with the satisfactory cause for his being there, 
which by the mer^t chance we are enabled of ourselves to 
supply from another quarter, does establish it as a fact, that 
Ahaz was occupied with concerting measures of defence 
for the city when Isaiah hailed him. But if so, Isaiah's 
message must have necessarily been delivered when the 
invasion was only threatened, when there was yet time for 
making provision to meet it, and when the result of it, of 
which he speaks, must have been as yet in futurity ; whilst 
events still beyond i(| tp which bis words extend to, must 
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have been jn a futurity yet more distant ; i. e. Isaiah must 
have been a prophet. Certainly it is a small' matter of 
fact which lays the foundation for a great conclusion : but 
its seeming insignificance is just that which gives it extra- 
ordinary value for the purpose for which I use it ; since it 
is impossible to believe that a forger of pretended prophe- 
cies, written after the event, would have hit upon such an 
expedient for stamping his imposture with a mark of truth, 
as to make the scene of this prediction a conduit outside the 
walls, without adding the most remote hint about the in- 
ference he meant Vb be drawn from it. 



II. 



There is another coincidence, or at least a* probable 
coincidence, between a passage in Isaiah (viii. 2), and 
other passages in the Books of Kings, (2 Kings xvi. 10, 
xviii. 2,) and Chronicles, (2 Chron. xxix. 1,) which goes to 
determine that the prophet was contemporary with Ahaz ; 
thus identifying the age of Isaiah and the date of his pro- 
phesying, with a period a hundred and forty years befiare 
the Babylonish captivity, of which event nevertheless he is 
full to overflowing. The following is the coincidence I 
suppose. 

It appears to have been an object with this prophet, to 
warn Judah from depending upon Assyria for help against 
Syria and Israel — He saw by the spirit more to apprehend 
in the ally than in the adversary ; (opposed as this opinion 
was to the judgment of a generation who did not allow for 
the ambition of Assyria, and especially of Assyria when 
absorbed in the Babylonish empire,^ in its present profes- 

I See LightfiMt, Vol i. p. U4> ftL 
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sioD of amity ; nor the approaching downfkll of l^yria and 
Israel, in their actual strength.) However, to impress thi^ 
his prophetical view of things upon Ahaz the more effect- 
ually, (the policy of that monarch having been to court 
Assyria,*) he takes his pen, and writes in a great roll, ag&in 
and again, after the manner of his age and nation, when 
symbolical teaching prevailed, one \^rd of woe, Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz — " hastitag to thte spofl he hasteth to the 
prey^ — which, being interpreted, spake of Assyria, that so it 
should cbtne to pass touching the havoc about to be wrought 
by Assyria; first, on thfe kingdohis oT Syria and Israel; 
and eventually, when merged in the Chaldean kingdom, on 
Judah itself And to render this act more emphatic, or to 
impress it the more memombfy on the king, he calls in two 
witnesses, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeb- 
erechiah, (I^i. viii. 2.*) 

Now who are they ? Names, it may be said, of unknown 
individuals perhaps ; nay jpossibly mere names ; the whole 
being a figure, and not a ftict Tet I discern, on turaing 
to the sixteenth chapter of the second Bock of Kings, that 
one Uriah, he also a priest, was a person with whom king 
Ahaz was in close communication, using him as a tool ht 
his own tmlawful innovations in the ^worship of his coun- 
try ; *' when he introduced into the Temple thefeshion of 
the altar which )ie had seen at Damascus ;" in aQ whidi, 
we are told, ''Uriah the priest did aocovding to all that 
king Ahaz commanded,'^ (v. 16.) If therefore this was the 
same Uriah (for the coincidence turns on that) we have one 
witness taken firom the confidential servants of the king. 
And with respect to Zechariah, the other witness, I learn 
from the eighteenth chapter of the same Book of Kings, 
that twenty and five years dd was Hezekiah when he be- 

1 • Chnm. zzriL 16. s LJglMwt, Vol. i. p. 101. 
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fan to ragn, and ibat '< he reigned twenty and nine yean 
in Jerusalem," and that '^ his mother's name was Abi," 
the daughter of Zechariah, (ver. 2.) It should seem there- 
f<pse that Ahaz, who was fitther of He^ekiah, was son-in- 
law of one Zechariah ; if therefore this was the same Zech- 
ariah — ^for the coincidence again turns on that — ^we have a 
second witness taken from amongst the immediate con- 
nections of the king ; and it may be added, that the prob- 
ability of these parties mentioned in Isaiah being the same 
as those of the ^me names mentioned in the Book of 
Kinfs, is increased by their being 4wo in number : bad 
UricA alone been spoken of in Isaiah, or Zechariah alone, 
wai a single person of the same name been m^t with in 
the Bock of Kings, as about the person of Ahaz, the iden- 
tity of the two might have admitted of more dispute than 
when Uriah and Zechariah are both produced by the pro- 
pbet, and are bath found in the history. If the names had 
been twenty instead of two, and all had been found to 
agree, no doubt whatever of the identity could have be^i 
entertained. 

Here, then, we can account for the choice of Isaiah, who 
wished the transaction in which he was engaged to be en- 
forced upon the attention of Ahaz with all the advantages 
he could command, and so selected two of the king's bo- 
som friends to testify concerning it 

This, I say, induces the belief that the prqihet really 
was contemporary with Ahaz ; for how can we suppose, 
that if his pretended prophecy had been a forgery of after 
times, so happy, because so trivial an evidence of its genu- 
ineness, should have been introduced, and the names of his 
witnesses have been selected, according so singularly with 
those of two men certainly about the person of Ahaz whilst 
he lived? And how difficult it is to imagine that a forger, 
even admitting that be adopted those names by a-fortu- 
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nate or astute device, should have stepped where he did, 
and not have taken care to make it clear that by them be 
meant the Uriah who was the priest of Ahaz, and the 
Zechariah who was his relation, instead of leaving the 
matter (as it is left) open to dispute.' 



III. 

The next coincidence which I shall lay Ix^ore you is 
one which tends to establish two facts of the utmost im- 
portance ; the one, that the Assyrian army tmder Sen- 
nacherib perished in some remarkable manner ; the other, 
that the Babylonish Captivity was distinctly foretold, when 
Babylon was as yet no object of fear to Jerusalem. 

With respect to the first, indeed, the sudden destruction 
of the Assjrrian host, it was to be expected that if such a 
catastrophe did occur, it would be an epoch in the times ; 
an event that would fill the whole East with its strange- 
ness : and accordingly, the allusions to it, direct and in- 
direct, which are to be met with in the writings of Isaiah, 
are very many. His mind seems much possessed by it ; 
and this is indeed an argument for the truth of the fact, 
not feeble in itself— but the one I have to propose to you 
is more definite and precise. 

In the thirty-ninth chapter of Isaiah I read as follows : 
^*At that time Merodach-baladan, the son of Baladan, 
king of Babylon, sent letters and a present to Hezetdah ; 
for he had heard that he had been sick, and was recovered. 
And Hezekiah was glad of them, and showed them the 

I It is ■carcely neceitarj to remark that Uriah (Iiaiah ym. 3) and Uri- 
jah (2 King! ztL 16) are the same word in the Hebrew.— Dr. Lightfbot 
takes for granted that the parties named in Isaiah and in Kings are the 
tame. VoL i. p. 101, M. 
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house of his precious things, the silver, aad the gold, and 
the spices, and the precious ointment, and all the house of 
his armor, and all that was found in his treasures; there 
was nothing in his house, nor in all his dominion, that 
Hezekiah showed them not Then came Isaiah the 
prophet to king Hezekiah, and said unto him. What said 
these men ? and from whence came they unto thee ? And 
Hezekiah said. They are come from a/ar country unto 
me, even from Babylon. Then said he, What have they 
seen in thy house ? And Hezekiah answered, All that is 
in mine house have they seen ; there is nothing among 
my treasures that I have not showed them. Then said 
Isaiah to Hezekiah, Hear the word of the Lord of hosts : 
Behold, the days come, that all that is in thine house, and 
that which thy fietthers have laid up in store until this day, 
shall be carried to Babylon : nothing shall be left, saith 
the Lord. And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, 
which thou shalt beget, shall they take away ; and they 
shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon." 

1. Now the first thing I would observe is this — that the 
embassy from the king of Babylon to Hezekiah was to 
congratulate him on his recovery from his sickness ; which 
sickness must have befallen him in the year of Sennach- 
erib's invasion, and immediately previous to it — in that 
yeary because he is said to have reigned twenty and nine 
years ;' and the invasion of Judah is said' to have occurred 
in the fourteenth year of his reign ; leaving him still fifteen 
years to reign, which was precisely the period by which 
his Ufe was prolonged beyond his sickness ; — immediately 
previous to that invasion, because the prophet, in the 
same breath that he assures him from God of his recovery, 
assures him also that God would deliver the city out of the 

1 9Ki]ig8XTfii.9. tIb.XTiiLl3. 
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hand of the king of Assyria^ and woiiU di^od die city 
(Is. xxxviii. 6,) as though the danger waa imminent.' 
The recovery therefore of Hezekiah) and the destruction' 
of the Assyrians,, were events close upon one another io* 
point of time. And ibfter a short interval^ aiUowiog for the 
news of Hezekiah's recovery to reach Babylooy and an 
embassy to be prepared, tiiat embassy of oongmtulatioa 
was dispatched: or in other words, the embassy book 
Babylon must have been dose upon the dtstrudion of the 
Assyrian army. 

Now we are told, that upoHF the eve of the infvasioB of 
Jerusalem itself, and whilst Sennacherib was already in* 
the country taking the fenced eitieb of Judah before him^^ 
Hezekiah in his alarm endeavored to buy off the king of 
Assyria: <^That which thoik puttest on me^" said he» 
" will I bear^ — " And the kii^ of Assyria appointed onto 
Hezekiah three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents 
of gold," — a sum which comj^etely exhausted the meatt» 
of Hezekiah ; insomuch thai afler he had given him idl 
the silver that was found in the house of the Lord, and in 
the treasures of the king's house, he was reduced to the 
necessity of actually cutting off the gold from the doors of 
the temple, and from the pillars which he had overlaid, to 
give to the king of Assyria. Nothing therefore oouM bo 
more complete than the esfhausiion if his nscure&s^ 
whether those of the palace or of the temple, immediately 
before the advance of Sennacherib's army on the capital — 
for in spite of this cowardly sacrifice on the part of the 
Jews, the Assyrians broke foith with them, and marched 
on Jerusalem. 

But from the passage in Isaiah, (ch. nodx.,) whiob I 

> This clearly fixes the order of the two erents; and ihowi thai in 9 
Chron. xxxiL 91—24, the order is not obeenred. 
t 9 Kings jmiL 13, 14 
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have extracted, where the embassy from Babyloa is men- 
tioned, and the date of which has been already fixed, (to 
the utmost probability at least,) we gather that Hezekiah 
was then in possession of a treasury singularly (iffluent / 
' 80 much so indeed as to lead hin^ to make a vainglorious 
display of his vast magazines to these strangers — <^ he was 
glad of them, and shpwed them the house of his precious 
things, th^ silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the 
precious ointments, and all the house of his armor, and all 
that was found in his treasures : there was nothing in his 
house, nor in all his dominion, that be showed them not"^ 
Here there seems a strange and anaccountable contra- 
diction to the penury be had exhibited so shortly before. 
A very brief interval had elapsed (as we have proved) 
since he had scraped the gilding from the very doors and 
pillars to make up a sum to purchase the forbearance of 
the enemy ; and now his store is become so ample as to 
betray him into the vanity of exposing it before the eyes 
of these suspicious strangers. There is no attempt made 
to account for the discrepancy. A passage, however, of a 
very few lines, and very inci4dentally dropping out in 
the thirty-second chapter of the second Book of Chron- 
icles, (v. 23, 24,) and nowhere else, supplies the explanation 
of this extraordinary and sudden mutation. There, after 
a short account of the discomfiture of the Assyrians by the 
angel, it is added, '< Thus the Lord saved Hezekiah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem from the hand of Sennach- 
erib the king of Assyria, and from the hand of all other, 
and guided them on every side. And many brought gifts 
unto the Lord to Jerusalem^ and presents to Hezekiah 
king of Judah ; so that he was magnified in the sight 
of all nations from thenceforth.^ 

1 iMlah zxziz. S. 
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This fiict clears up at once the apparent contradiction, 
though certainly introduced for no such purpose ; no man 
can imagine it ; indeed, the order of these seyeral events is 
confounded in this chapter of Chronicles, and their mutual 
dependence (on which my argument rests) deranged ; so 
free from all suspicion of contrivance is this combination 
of incidents in the narrative. 

For only let us recapitulate the several particulars of the 
argument. From a passage in the second Book of Kings, 
(xviii. 13, 14,) I learn that Hezekiah spent his resources to 
the very last to bribe the Assyrian to forbearance ; but, as 
it proved, in vain. 

By a comparison of a passage in 2 Kings (xviii. 13, 14) 
with another in Isaiah (zxxviii. 1 — 6), I learn that the sick- 
ness of Hezekiah was immediately before the invasion of 
Jerusalem by the Assyrians. 

By another passage in Isaiah, (xxxix. 1,) I learn that an 
embassage of congratulation was sent to Hezekiah from 
Babylon, on his recovery from his sickness. By the same, 
that these ambassadors found him then in possession of a 
treasury full to overflowing. 

I am at a loss to account for this, nor does the Scripture 
take any pains to do it for me ; but I find, incidentally, a 
passage in the second Book of Chronicles, which says 
(xxxii. 24, 24) that many had brought gifts to the Lord 
at Jerusalem, and presents to Hezekiah ; so that he was 
thenceforth magnified in the sight of all nations. 

Tliis explains the change of circumstances I had ob- 
served for mysdf. The several particulars, therefore, of 
the history, gleaned from this quarter and that, perfectly 
cohere ; are evidently component parts of one trustworthy 
narrative ; and no reasonable doubt will remain upon our 
minds, that Hezekiah was greatly straitened before the in- 
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vasion, and was suddenly replenished after it ; but then 
the truth of these facts bears upon the truth of the won- 
derful event which is said to have accompanied and ter- 
minated that invasion ; not indeed proving the truth of it, 
but very remarkably agreeing with the supposition of its 
truth. For certainly this extraordinary and voluntary in- 
flux of gifts to Jerusalem from the nations round about, 
sinking as Judab had long' been in its positicm amongst 
those nations, indicates some strong re-action or other in 
its fitvor at that time ; as indeed does this embassage from 
a/ar country, (such is the description of it,) a country then 
comparatively but little known. The dignity of Israel 
seems to have once more asserted itself; and though it is 
not lo be affirmed as a positive fact, (at least on the author- 
ity of the Book of Kings or of Isaiah^ though the Book of 
Chronicles, howbeit, in other parts of this transaction so 
defective, does seem to imply it), that the miraculous de- 
struction of the Assjnrian army was the event which had 
caused this strong sensation in the countries round about ; 
yet such an event, to say the least, is very consistent with 
it ; and accordingly, the passage of Chronicles to which I 
refer, (xxxii. 23,) tells us, that ^' many brought gifts to the 
Lord at Jerusalem," as well as " presents to Hezekiab," in 
testimony, it may be presumed, of the work being the Lord's 
doing, and not the act of man ; i. e. that the Assyrian host 
fell by an infliction from heaven, and not by any ordinary 
defeat ; and if it should suggest itself, that a part of these 
treasures might have been derived from the spoils of the 
Assyrian host, and that the amount of gifts from the sur- 
rounding nations might have been augmented by the sack- 
ing of the tents of the enemy ; even as ^' all the way was 
full of garments and vessels" (we are told on another oc- 
casion of the sudden overthrow of an army of a different 

20* 
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aaiionX '' which the Syrians had caat away ia Ifaeu: haste ;"^ 
the argument remains stiU the sasie* 

2. Neither is this alL Hitherto, we have aaarely de- 
rived from the c<Mncidence an argumeai for the truth of the 
mirade. 

But it also confirms the prophecy touohiiig the captivity 
t» Babyloft ; and shows the words to have been spoken 
very long before the event 

For the aptness with which the several independent 
particulars we have collected fit into one another, when 
brought into juxtaposition, without being packed for the 
purpose; viz., the threat of the Asi^rian invasion; the 
impoverishment of the exchequer of Hegekiah to avert it ; 
the overthrow of the Assyrian host ; the influx of treasure 
to Jerusalem from foreign nations, or from the enemjr^s 
camp ; the recovery of Hezekiah ; the arrival of the em- 
bassage of congratulation from Babylon; the wealth he 
now exhibits to that embcussage, even to ostentation ; — the 
harmony, I say, with which these several incidents concur, 
both in details and dates, is such as could only result from 
the truth of the wh<^ and of its parts. If we take, there- 
fore, this fact as a basis, as a fact established, for so I re- 
gard it, that at that time Merodach-baladan, the son of Ba- 
ladan, sent letters and a present to Hezekiah ; for he had 
heard that he had been sick and was recovered ; and that 
Hezekiah showed the messengers all that was found in bis 
treasures^ &c., the warning of Isaiah, to ^4iich Hessekiah's 
vanity gives occasion, rises so naturally out of the premises, 
is so entirely founded upon them, and so intimately com- 
bmed with them, that it is next to impossible not to accept 
it as a fact too. The folly of the king, and the reproof of 
the prophet, must stand or fall together : the one prompts 

1 3Kii^8TiLi6. 
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the Other ; the truth of the one •ustaius the truth of tba 
other ; the date of the one fixes the date of the other. But 
this warning, this reproof of Isaiah, and this confeasioD of 
the king, runs thus:— "What said these men ? and from 
whence came they unto thee?" To which Heaekiah 
made answer, " They are come fliom a far country unto 
me, even from Babylon." Then said Isaiah, "What have 
they seen in thine bouse?" And Hezekiah answered, 
" All that is in mine house have they seen ; there is noth^ 
ing among my treasures that I have not showed them." 
Then said Isaiah to Hezekiah, " Hear the word of the Lord 
of hosts : Bahdd, the days come, that all that is in thine 
house, and that which thy fathers have kid up in store 
until this day, shall be carried to Babylon, and nothing 
shall be left, saith the Lord."* 

Thus the period of Hezekith's display of his finances 
being determined to a period soon aflev the downfall of the 
Assyrians, this rebuke of the prophet which springs out of 
it is determined to the same. Then the rebuke was a 
prophecy ; for as yet it remained for Esar-haddon, the son 
of Sennacherib, to annex Babylon to Assyria by conquest 
— ^it remained fix the two kingdoms to continue united for 
two generations more — it remained for Nabopolassar, the 
satTap of Babylon, to revolt from Assyria, and set up that 
kingdom for itself— and it remained for Nebuchadnezzar 
his son to succeed him, and by carrying away the Jews to 
Babylon, accomplish the words of Isaiah. But this inter- 
val occupied a hundred years and upwards ; and so far, 
therefore, must the spirit of prophecy have carried him for- 
ward into futurity ; and that too, contrary to all present 
appearances ; for Babylon was as yet but a name to the 
peo{de of Jerusalem — ^it was a far country, and was to be 
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swallowed up in the great Assyrian empire, and recover 
its independence once more, before it could be brought to 
act against Judah. 

The only objection to this argument which I can im- 
agine is, that the prophetical part of the passage might 
have been grafted upon the historical part by a later hand ; 
but the seaming, I think, must in that case have appeared. 
Whereas the prophecy is in the form of a rebuke ; the re- 
buke inseparably connected with Hezekiah's vainglorious 
display of bis treasures — his possession of those treasures 
to display, at the peculiar crisis when the embassy arrived, 
though shortly before his poverty was excessive, confirmed 
as a matter of fact beyond all reasonable doubt, by an un- 
designed coincidence. The premises then being thus es- 
tablished in truth, and the consequences flowing from them 
being so close and so natural, it is less easy to suppose them 
fictitious than prophetical. 



IV. 

There is another ingredient in the details of this in- 
vasion of Sennacherib which when compared with a pas- 
sage in Isaiah, furnishes, I think, a probable coincidence ; 
and tends to hem round the wonderful event which is said 
to have attended that invasion, with still more evidence of 
truth. 

When the king of Assyria sent his host against Jeru- 
salem on this occasion, the persons deputed by Hezekiah 
to confer with his captains, were, we read, " Eliakim the 
soil of Hilkiah, which was over his household, and Shebna 
the scribe, and Joab the son of Asaph the recorder.''' 

1 3 KlDgi zvffi. 18. 
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Their oames occur more than once,' and still ^ith this 
distinction, namely, that the parentage of Eliakim and of 
Joah is given, but not that of Shebna : of the two former it 
is told whose sons they were, as well as what oflSces they 
held ; whilst Shebna is designated by his office only. 

Now is there a reason for this, or is it merely the effect 
of accident ? The omission certainly may be accidental, 
but I will suggest a ground for thinking it not so. and will 
leave my readers to be the judges of the matter. 

In the twenty-second chapter of Isaiah (v. 16 et seq.) 
we find the prophet delivering a message of wrath against 
one Shebna, in the following terms : '^ Thus saith the I^ord 
God of hosts, G^, get thee unto this treasurer, eveh unto 
Shebna, which is over the house, and say, What hast 
thou here 7 and whom hast thou hercj that thou hast 
hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he that heweth him 
out a sepulchre on high, and that graveth an habitation 
for himself in a rock? Behold, the Lord will carry thee 
away with a mighty captivity, and will surely cover thee. 
He will surely violently turn and toss thee like a ball into 
a large country : there shalt thou die, and there the chari- 
ots of thy glory shall be the shame of thy Lord's house. 
And I will drive thee from thy station, and from thy state 
shall he pull thee down." The purport of which rebuke 
is, that whereas Shebna was busily engaged in construct- 
ing for himself a sumptuous sepulchre at Jerusalem, as 
though he and his posterity were to have that for their 
burial-place forever, he might spare himself the pains, for 
that God, for some transgression of his which is not men- 
tioned, was about to depose him from the post of honor 
which he held, and banish him from his city, and leave 
him to die in a strange land. 

1 I Cngf zix.S; iMiah zzzil 3. 
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It is true that Sbehaa is here called the '* treasursr," 
whereas the Shebna mentiooed in the bock of Kinge, with 
whom the coincidence requires that he shouid be identified, 
is called '' the scribe," but the two periods are not neces- 
sarily the same, and he might have been '* the treasurer," 
at the one, and '^ the scribe," at the other ; for that he is 
the same man I can have no doubt, not merely from Shebna 
in either case belonging clearly to the king's court, which 
greatly limits the conditions ; but from Eliakim the son of 
Hilkiafa being again spoken of immediately in cennection 
with htm in the passage of Isaiah (ver. 20), as he had been 
in the passage of the Book of Kings. It being presumed, 
then, that the Shebna of Isaiah and the Shebna of the 
Book of Kings is the same person, I account for the omis- 
sion of his parentage in the history from the circumstance 
of his beings a ybr^n^r at > Jerusalem, whilst EUiakim and 
Joah were native Jews whose genealogy was known ; and 
this fact I conclude from the expression in Isaiah which I 
have printed in Italics, '' What hast thou here^ and whom 
hast thou here, that thou bast hewed thee out a sepulchre 
here 7" Jerusalem not having been the burial*{dace of his 
family, because he did not bekog to Jerasalem. 



V. 

In the sixty-second chapter of this same prophet Isaiah, 
reference is made to the future restoration of the Jewish 
Church ; in the first sense, perhafw, and as a fiume-work 
tf more, its restoration fit>ra Babylon ; in a second, its 
eventual restoration to Christ, and the coming in of the 
Jew and Gentile together. " And thou shalt no meie be 
termed Forsaken,*^ — so Isaiah here expresses himself con- 
cerning Jerusalem,-^' neither shdl thy land any more be 
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Cenned Dewlate ; but thou shalt be called Hephzi-bahy 
and thy land Beulah: for the Lord ddighteth in thee; 
and thy land shall be married." (ver. 4.) 

The figure here employed is that of a marriage ; there 
is to be a marriage between God and his Church : that<K- 
vorce from God, which the eins of Jerusalem had effected, 
was to be done away, and the nuptial bond be renewed. 
Jerusalem was to* be no longer as a widow, Forsaken and 
Desolate^ but to be as a bride, and to be called Hephr 
zirbaky i.e. •^in her is my delight," and ^^ BetikJiJ* i.e. 
married. The v^rse immediately following the one I have 
produced, still ccmtinues the same figure : " For as a young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shdl thy sons marry (or again 
live with) thee; and as the bridegroom rejoiceth over his 
bride, so shall thy God rejcrice over thee" (ver. 5). Now 
it is impossible to read the prophets with the least atten- 
tion, and not discover that the incidents upon which they 
raise their oracular superstructure are in general real mat- 
ters of fact which have fallen in their way. When th^y 
soar even into their sublimest flights, they often take their 
spring from some solid and substantial footing. Our Lord 
was acting quite in the spirit of tbe older prophets when 
he advaticed from faisobservalioBs on the temple before 
him, and the desolation it was soon io suffer, to the final 
consummation of all things, and the breaking up of the 
universal visible world ; and the commentary of those who 
would endeavor to construe Ibe whole by a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem only, is not imbued with the 
spirit of the prophets of ancient times. 

From the passage before us, th^i, it should seem that 
some nuptial ceremony was the accident of the day which 
gave the prophet an opportunity of uttering his parable 
concerning the future fortune of Jerusalem. Can we trace 
any such event in the hitlory of those days likely firom its 
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importaace to arrest public attention, and thus to furnish 
Isaiah with this figure ? I do not say positively that we 
can — nevertheless the name of Hephzi-bah^ which he 
assigns to this his new Jerusalem, may throw some light 
upon our inquiry ; for in the twenty-first chapter of the 
second Book of Kings I read that '' Manasseh " (the son 
of Hezekiah) <^ was twelve years old when he began to 
reign, and that he reigned fifty and five years in Jeru- 
salem, and that his mother's name was Hephzi-bah.^^ 
It is not improbable, therefore, that the rojral nuptiak (rf 
Hezekiah occurred about the time of this prophecy ; and 
that Isaiah, after the manner of the prophets in general, 
availed himself of the passing event, and of the name of 
the bride, as a vehicle for the tidings which he had to 
communicate. This too may seem the more likely, be- 
cause this prophecy of Isaiah does not appear to have been 
spoken at an early period of his mission, but subsequently 
to the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah, (if the prophecies 
at least are arranged at all in the order in which they 
were delivered ;) neither is it probable that the marriage of 
Hezekiah was contracted till after that same sickness and 
recovery, seeing that his son and successor was but twelve 
years old at his father's death, which happened, we know, 
fifteen years after his illness. 



VI. 



But it is not by single and separate coincidences only 
that the authority of these prophecies is upheld : there are 
some coincidences of a more comprehensive and general 
kind that argue the same truth. Thus, the scenes amongst 

A SKingvxzi 1. 
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which Isaiah seems to write, indicate the commonwealth 
of Israel to be yet standing. He remonstrates, in the 
name of God, with the people for a hypocriUcai obser- 
vance of the Fast-Klays (ch. Iviii. 3) ; for exacting usurious 
profits nevertheless; for prolonging unlawfully the years 
of bondage (v. 6) ; for profaning the Sabbaths (v. 13) ; 
for confounding all distinction between clean and unclean 
meats (ch. bcv. 4 ; Ixvi. 17.) He makes perpetual allu- 
sions, too, to the existence of false prophets in Jerusalem, 
as though this class of persons was very common wbilst 
Isaiah was writing ; the most likely persons in the world 
to be engendered by troubled times. And above all, he 
reviles the people for their gross and universal idolatry ; a 
sin, which in all its aspects, is pursued from the fortieth 
chapter to the last with a ceaseless, inextinguishable, un- 
mitigated storm of mockery, contempt and scorn. With 
what position of the prophet can these, and many similar 
allusions, be reconciled, but with that of a man dwelling 
in Judea before the captivity, during a period, which, as 
historically described in the latter chapters of the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles, presents the express counterpart of 
those references in the prophet ? Hezekiah and Josiah, 
the two redeeming princes of that time, serving, as break- 
ers, to make manifest the fury with which the tide of 
abominations of every kind was running. I say, to what 
other period, and to what other position of the writer, does 
the internal evidence^ of Isaiah point? indirectly indeed, 
but not cm that account, in a manner the less conclusive. 
Had he taken up his parable during the Babylonish bon- 
dage, would there not have been frequent and inadvertent 
allusions to the circumstances of Babylon? Could his 
style have escaped the contagious influence of the scenes 
around him? even as the case actually is with Daniel, 
whose dwelling was at Babylon. Yet in Isaiah there are 

21 
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DO attusioDs of this nature. It is of Jerusalem, and not of 
Babylon, that his roll savors throughout ; of the land of 
Israel, and not of Chaldea. Moreover, it is of Jerusalem 
hefore the captivity ; for after that trying furnace through 
which the Jewish nation was condemned to pass, it was 
disinfected of idolatry. Nay, a horror of iddatry suc- 
ceeded, great as had been the propensity to it aforetime ; 
the whole nation baring their necks to the sword, rather 
than admit within their walls even a Roman Eagle: 
whilst the ritual observances of the law, so far from falling 
into desuetude and contempt, were now kept with even a 
superstitious scrupulosity. 

I think then that the several undesigned coincidences 
between passages in Isaiah, and others in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles, which have been now adduced, 
enough to prove that the prophet was contemporary with 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, and saw his vision 
in their days, even as its title declares. The mere intro- 
duction of the names of these princes into the pages of 
Isaiah, is not the argument on which I rely. It might be 
said, however improbably, that an author of a date much 
lower, might have admitted these names, and fragments 
of history connected with them, hito his rhapsody, in order 
to give it a coloring of fiict — but it is the indirect coin- 
cidences between the prophet and the history, which veri- 
fies the date of the former — allusions, mere allusions, to 
obscure servants of these sovereigns (known to be such) ; 
to a marriage of the day ; to the stopping of a well ; to 
the foolish exhibition of a treasure — allusions, indeed, in 
some cases so indistinct, that the ftill drift of the prophet 
would have escaped us, but for the historian. Such an ar- 
gument ought to satisfy us that Isakih was as surdy 
alive, and dead, long before the Babylonish captivity, which 
be BO accurately foretold, even to the deKvecance from it — 
I 
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a still further reach iDto futurity — as that Ahaz and Heze- 
kiah lived and died loog befi>re it ; an argument therefore, 
which justifies the Jews in their enrolment of his name 
amoogBt the most distinguisfaed of their prophets, though 
they had no other ground for so doing than their knowl- 
edge of his exact predictioo of the events of those days ; 
and which roust leave us without excuse in our incredulity, 
bom as we are after the advent of the Messiah, which 
forms so principal a subject of Isaiah's writings besides ; 
and whose character and Gospel we have found to corres- 
pond in so remarkable a manner to the description of both 
which they contain. For it is not the least singular, or 
the least sads&ctory feature in the writings of Isaiah, that 
they should thus relate to two distinct periods, separated 
by a wide interval of time, and be found to be so exact in 
both ; that they riiould have first taken for their field the 
events preceding and accompanying the captivity, foretell* 
ing them so foithfully as to convince the Jew that he was 
one of the greatest of his prophets : that some hundreds 
of years should then be aUowed to elapse, of which they 
are silent ; and that then they should break out again on 
the subject ci a second and altogedier diflerent series of in« 
ddents, so deeply interesting to the Christian, and be found 
by him, in his turn, to be so wonderfully true to them — so 
wonderfully true to them, that he cannot but be surprised 
that the Jew whose acceptance of the prophet was even 
already secured by the previous stage of his prophecy, of 
which we have been now examining the evidence, should 
still be unable to see in him the prophet <^ Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth too. 
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VII. 

We next come to the writingB of Jeremiah, which do 
not however supply many arguments of the idnd I am 
collecting, nor perhaps any so persuasive in their character 
as some which I have produced from Isaiah. Still there 
are several which at least deserve to be brought before 
you. 

In the midst of a denunciation of evils to come upon 
Jerusalem for her wickedness, which we find in the Uiir- 
teenth chapter of Jeremiah ; a denunciation for the moei 
part expressed in general terms, and in a manner not con- 
veying any very exact allusions, we read at the eighteenth 
verse, " Say unto the King and to the Queertj Humble 
yourselves: sit down, for your principalities shall come 
down, even the crown of your glory." Jeremiah does not 
here tell us the name either of the king or the queen re- 
ferred to— but as the queens of Israel do not figure prom- 
inently in the history of that nation, except where there is 
something peculiar in their characters or condition to bring 
them out, it may be thought there was something of the 
kind in this instance : and accordingly we have mention 
made in the twenty-fourth chapter of the second Book of 
Kings of an invasion of the Chaldeans, attended by cir- 
cumstances corresponding to what we might expect from 
this exclamation of Jeremiah. It was the second of the 
three invasions which occurred at that time within a few 
years of one another, to which I* allude ;' an invasion made 
by the servants of Nebuchadnezzar, followed by Nebuch- 
adnezzar himself in person. On this occasion it is said, 
that << Jehoiachin the king of Judah went out to the king 

1 3 Ctngt xxiT. 1, 10; xzt. I. 
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of Babylon, he, and his mother^ and his servants, and hb 
princes, and his officers : and the king of Babylon took 
him in the eighth year of his reign," (ver. 12 :) and again, 
*' and he carried away Jehoiachin to Babylon, and the 
king's mother^ and the king's wives, and his officers, and 
the mighty of the land, those carried he into captivity from 
Jerusalem to Babylon." (ver. 15.) 

As Jehoiachin was at that time only eighteen years old, 
and had reigned no more than three months, (ver. 8,) the 
queen dowager was no doubt still a person of consequence, 
possibly his adviser, at any rate an influential person as 
yet, so short a period having elapsed since the death of 
her husband the last king : and thus an object of pity to 
the prophet, and one that called for express notice and 
remark. 



VIII. 

Jeremiah xxii. 10 — 12, furnishes us with another in- 
stance of coincidence without design, calculated to establish 
our belief in that prophet We there read, " Weep not for 
the dectdy neither bemoan him : but weep for him thcU 
goeth away ; for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native country. For thus saith the Lord touching Shallum 
the son of Joeiah, king of Judah, which reigned instead 
of Josiah his father, which went forth out of this place ; 
He shall not return thither any more : but he shall die in 
the place whither they have led him captive, and shall see 
this land no more." 

Now this passage evidently relates to several events 
tieimiliar to the minds of those whom the prophet was ad- 
dressing. It is a series of allusions to circumstances known 
to them, but by no means sufficiently developed to put us 
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in poieesskm of the tale wUliout some further key. It 
should appear that there had been a great public mourn- 
iag in Jerusalein : but it is not distinctly said for whom ; 
it might be supposed for Josiah, whose name occurs in 
the paragraph ; — that another calamity had come upon 
its heels very shortly afterwards, calling, as the prophet 
thought, for expressions of national sorrow which might 
even supersede the other ; a prince, the son of Josiah, led 
away captive into a foreign land ; but whither he was thus 
led, or by whom, is not declared. The whole evidently 
the discourse of a man living amongst the scenes he touches 
upon, and conscious that be has no need to do more than 
touch upon them to make himself understood by his 
hearers. 

Now let us turn to the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth chap- 
ters of the second Book of Chronicles, where certain histor- 
ical details of the events of those times are preserved, and 
the key will be suppUed. In the former chapter I find that 
the death of Josiah, a king who had been a blessing to his 
kingdom, and who was slain by an arrow, as he fought 
against the Egyptians, was in fact an event that filled all 
Jerusalem with consternation and grief: " he died, and was 
buried in one of the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And Jeremiah la- 
mented for Josiah : and all the singing men and the sing- 
ing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations unto this 
day, and made them an ordinance in Israel : and, behoU, 
they are written in the Lamentations.^'^ Here we have the 
first feature in Jeremiah's very transient sketch completed. 

I look at the continuaticm of the history in the next 
chapter, and I there find that the son of Josiah, Jehoahaz 
by name, (and not called Shallum in the Chronicles,) " be- 

1 9CbioiLZXT.S4^96. 
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gan to reign, and that he reigned three months in Jerusa- 
lem ; and the king of Egypt put him down at Jerusalem, 
and condemned the land in a hundred talents of silver and 
a talent of gold. And the king of Egypt made Eliakim 
his brother king over Judah and Jerusalem, and turned hi^ 
name to Jehoiakim. And Necho took Jehoahaz his brother^ 
and carried him to Egypt.^^ Here we have the other out- 
lines of Jeremiah's picture filled up. The second calamity 
did come, it appears^ on the heels of the first, for it was only 
after an interval of three months. The king of Egypt, we 
now find, was the conqueror who carried the prince away, 
and Egypt was the country to which he was conducted. 
And though the victim is called Jehoahaz in the history, 
and Shallum in the prophet, the facts concerning him tally 
so exactly, that there can be no doubt of the identity of 
the man ; whilst the absence of all attempt on either side 
to explain or reconcile this difficulty about the name, is a 
clear proof that neither passage was written in reference to 
the other : though it may be conjectured, that as Necho 
gave a new name toEUakim,^ the one brother, so he might 
have done the like by the other, and called him Shallum 
instead of Jehoahaz. 

But there is a further hint " Weep not," says Jere- 
miah, '^ for the dead ; but weep for him that goeth away, 
for he shall return no more." This should imply that the 
prince of whom Jerusalem was thus bereft, was acceptable 
to his people ; more acceptable than he who was to supply 
his place. The thing to be lamented was that he would 
return no more. It is true that for the little time Jehoahaz 
reigned, he did evil in the sight of the Lord :* but so did 
Jehoiakim ;' so that in this respect there was nothing to 
choose ; and in the condition of the Jews at that time, an 

1 S Cngi xxiii. 34. « lb. xxiii. 32. * 2 Chron. xxxtl 5. 
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irreligious prince (for that would be the meaning of the 
term) would not necessarily be an unpopular one. I repeat, 
therefore, that the words of Jeremiah seem to indicate that 
the prince who had been carried away was more accepta- 
ble than the one who was left in his stead. I nowwtum, 
once again, to the thirty-sixth chapter of the second Book 
of Chronicles, (v. 1,) or to the twenty-third chapter of the 
second Book of Kings, (v. 30,) and I there discover (for the 
incident is not obvious) a particular with regard tothb prince 
who was carried away captive by Necho, and to his brother 
who was appointed to reign in his stead, very remarka- 
bly coinciding with these innuendoes of Jeremiah. For 
in the former reference it is said, that on the death of Jo- 
siah, " the people of the land took Jehoahaz^^ (the Shallum 
of the prophet) '^ the son of Josiah, and made him king in 
his father's stead at Jerusalem : and Jehoahaz," it contin- 
ues, *" was twenty and three years old when he began to 
reign.^ Then comes the history of his deposal, abduction, 
and of the substitution of his brother Eliakim to reign in 
Jerusalem in his place, under the name of Jehoiakim : "and 
Jehoiakim," it is added, " was twenty and five years old 
when he began to reign." Now inasmuch as Jehoahaz 
had reigned only three months, Jehoahaz must have been 
younger than Jehoiakim by neariy two years : how then 
came the younger son to succeed his father on the throne 
in the first instance ? " The people of the land took him,^^ 
we have read ; i. e. he was the more popular character, and 
therefore they set him on the throne in spite of the supe- 
rior claims of the first-born. And a phrase which occurs in 
the latter of the two references confirms this view ; for the 
people are there said pot only to have taken him, but to 
have " anointed Aim" — a ceremonial, which, whether inva^ 
riably observed or not in cases of ordinary descent of the 
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crown, never seems to have been omitted in cases of doubt* 
fill succession.' 

This history, it will be seen, supplies with great success 
the particulars which are incidentally omitted in the pro- 
phecy, though clearly constructed with no such intention ; 
and fixes the date of Jeremiah to a period long before sev- 
eral of the events which he foretells. 



IX. 

Of Hosea, we read that he prophesied ^' in the days 
of Uzziahy Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Ju- 
dah." (i. 1.) 

In the course of this prophecy we find frequent inciden- 
tal allusions to a scarcity of food in the land of Israel. 

'' Therefore will I return, and take away my corn in the 
time thereof, and my wine in the season thereof," (ii. 9.) "I 
will destroy her vines and her fig-trees," (11.) " Therefore 
shall the land mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 
shall languish, with the beasts of the field, and with the 
fowls of heaven ; yea, the fishes of the sea also shall be 
taken away," (iv. 3.) " They have not cried unto me with 
their heart, when they howled upon their beds : they as- 
sembled themselves for corn and wine, and they rebel 
against me," (vii. 14.) " They have sown the wind, and 
they shall reap the whirlwind : it hath no stalk : the bud 
shall yield no meal," (viii. 7.) " The floor and the wine- 
press shall not feed them, and the new wine shall fail 
them." (ix. 2.) 

Again, Amos is said to have prophesied concerning Israel 
" in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, and in the days 
o( Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel," (i. 1.) 

> See 2 Ctngt ix. 3, and Patrick in loc. and also on 3 Kings xxiii 90. 
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In this prophet also^ in like manjier, as in the former, 
we find incidental allusions to dearth in the land. '< The 
habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, and the top of 
Carmel shall wither," (i. 2.) '* I also have given you clean- 
ness of teeth in all your cities, and want of bread in all 
your places, yet have ye not returned untx> me, saith the 
Lord. And also I have withholden the rain from you, 
when there were yet three months to the harvest... So 
two or three cities wandered unto one city, to drink water ; 
but they were not satisfied...! have smitten you with 
blasting and mildew : when your gardens, and your vine- 
yards, and your fig-trees, and your olive-trees increased, the 
palmerworm devoured them . . . they shall call the husband- 
man to the mourning . . . And in all vineyards shall be wail- 
ing." (iv. 6, 7, 8, 9 ; v. 16, 17.)— With more to the same 
effect in both these prophets. 

Now, if we turn to 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, where we have a 
brief historj*^ of the reign of this same king Uzziahj uttd«r 
whom we have seen they lived, we shall find a feature of 
it recorded, which seems to tally extremely well with this 
representation of the condition of Israel. For it is there 
told of him, amongst other things, that " he built towers in 
the desert, and digged many wells : for he had much cat- 
tle, both in the low country and in the plains : husband- 
men also, and vine-dressers in the mountains, and in Car- 
mel : for he loved htisbcmdry" As though the precarious 
state of the supply of food in the^ country had turned the 
king's attention in a particular manner to the improvement 
of its agriculture. 



The following is an example of a case where the hints 
which transpire in the prophet agree very well with par- 
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ticulars recorded in the history ; but perhaps that is all that 
can be said of it with safety : the language of the prophet 
not being sufficiently specific to fix the coincidence to a 
. certainty. The reader must judge for himself of the value 
of the argument in this particular instance. 

We read in Amos (vii. 10, 11) as follows : " Then Ama- 
ziah the priest of Beth-el sent to Jeroboam king of Israel, 
saying, Amos bath conspired against thee in the midst of 
the house of Israel : the land is not Me to bear all his 
words. For thus Amos saith, Jeroboam shall die by the 
sword, and Israel shall surely be led away captive out of 
their own land.'' 

We have here a priest of Beth-^1, i. e. of the calves, de- 
nouncing to the king of Israel the prophet Amos, as one 
who was unsettling the minds of the people by his prophe- 
cies — prophecies which "Mc land was not able to bearJ^ 
It would seem then from this phrase that the state was in 
a critical condition ; such a condition as gave double force 
to a prediction which went to deprive it of its king, and to 
conagn its children to bondage. It was ill able to spare 
Jeroboam, or bear up against evil forebodings. This we 
gather from the passage of Amos. 

Let us now turn to the fourteenth chapter of the second 
Book of Kings. There we read, first of all, of Jeroboam, 
that " he departed not from all the sins of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin," (ver. 23) — ^i. e. that 
he strenuously supported the worship of the calves. This 
fact then makes it highly probable that Amaziah, a priest 
of Beth-el, would find in Jeroboam a ready listener to any 
sinister construction he might put upon the words of a 
prophet of the Lord, like Amos. 

We further learn, that this same Jeroboam was one of 
the most successful princes that had sat upon the throne 
of Israel ; restoring her coasts, and recovering her posses- 
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sions by force of arms (ver. 25, 28) : a sovereign, therefore, 
to be missed by the nation he ruled, whenever he should 
be removed ; and especially if there was nobody forthcom- 
ing calculated to replace him. Let us see how this was. 
Jeroboam reigned forty-one years, (2 Kings xiv. 23,) but 
in the twenty-seventh of Jeroboam, Azariah (or Uzziah as 
he is called in the Chronicles. (2 Chron. xxvi. 1), began to 
reign in Judah (2 Kings xv. 1) ; i. e. Jeroboam's reign ex- 
pired in the fifteenth of Azariah. But his son and succes- 
sor Zachariah, for some reason or other, and owing to some 
impediment which does not transpire, did not begin bis 
reign over Samaria till the thirty-eighth of Azariah (ib. 8). 
Therefore the throne of Samaria must have been in some 
sort vacant twenty-three years : nor did the anarchy cease 
even then, for Zachariah having at length ascended the 
throne, after a reign of six months, was murdered publicly 
" before the people ;" and Shallum, the usurper who suc- 
ceeded him, shared the same &te after a reign of a single 
month (ib. 13); and Menahem, the successor of Shallum, 
was reduced to the necessity of buying off an invasion of 
the Assyrians (the first incursion of that people) under Put 
(ib. 19) ; Assyria having in the meanwhile grown great, 
and now taking advantage of the ruinous condition of 
Israel, consequent on the death of Jeroboam, to come 
against her.' 

Amaziah, therefore, might well declare that the land 
was not able to bear the words of Amos, for in all proba- 
bility he could foresee, from the actual circumstances of the 
country, the troubles that were likely to ensue whenever 
Jeroboam's reign should be brought to an end. 

1 This if the fint mention of the kingdom of AiByiia since the days of 
Nimrod ((Sen. z. 11). It seems to have been inconsiderable when the 
eighty-thud Psalm was penned, in which Assur is represented as helping 
Ihe children of Lot (v. 8.) 
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Here then, I say, the language of the prophet is at least 
very consistent with the crisis of which he speaks, as rep- 
resented in the Book of Kings. 

I could add several other examples of this class, i. e. 
where allusions in the prophets are very sufficiently re- 
sponded to by events recorded in the historical Books of 
Scripture, but still the want of precision in the terms makes 
it difficult to affirm the coincidence between the two docu- 
ments with confidence ; and therefore I have thought it 
better to suppress such instances, as not possessing that 
force of evidence which entitles them to a place in these 
pages ; as for the same reason I drew no contingent to my 
argument from a comparison between the Psalms and the 
Books of Samuel; for though many of the Psalms concur 
very well with the circumstances in which David is repre- 
sented to have been actually placed from time to time, in 
the Books of Samuel ; and though the Psalms are often 
headed with a notice that this was written when he was 
flying before Saul, and that when he was reproached by 
Nathan : yet the internal testimony is not so strong as to 
carry conviction along witli it, of such being really the case ; 
and this failing, it is folly to weaken a sound argument by 
a fanciful extension of it. 
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I NOW proceed to apply the same test of mith, the teei 
of coincidence without design, which the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament have sustamed so satis&ctorily, to the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles ; and I am pleased that 
my first coincidence in order happens to be one of the 
class where a miracle is involved in the coincidence- 



I. 

In the fourth chapter of St Matthew we read thus : — 
" And Jesus walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 
brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea ; for they were fishers. And 
he saith unto them. Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. And they straightway left their nets, 
and followed him. And going on from thence, he 
saw other two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee their 
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father, mending their nets; and he called then). 

And they immediately left the ship and their father, 

and followed him." 
Now let us compare this with the fifth chapter of St. Luke. 
'' And it came to pass, that, as the people pressed upon him 
to hear the Word of God, he stood by the lake of Gennes- 
aret, and saw two ships standing by the lake, but the 
fishermen were gone out of them, and were washing their 
nets. And he entered into one of the ships, which was 
Simon's, and prayed him that he would thrust out a little 
fi^m the land. And be sat down, and taught the people 
out of the ship. Now when he had left speaking, he said 
unto Simon, launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught. And Simon answering said unto him, 
Master, we have toiled all the night, and taken nothing ; 
nevertheless at thy word I will let down the net. And 
when they had this done, they enclosed a great multitude 
of fishes, and their net brake ; and they beckoned to their 
partners which were in the other ship, that they should 
come and help them ; and they came, and filled both the 
ships, so that they began to sink. When Simon Peter 
saw it, he fell down at Jesus' knees, sajring. Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord. For he was aston- 
bbed, and all that were with him, at the draught of the 
fishes which they had taken ; and so was also James, and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, which were partners with 
Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; fit>m 
henceforth thou shalt catch men. And when they had 
brought their ships to land, they forsook all, and followed 
him.** 

The narrative of St. Luke may be reckoned the supple- 
ment to that, of St. Matthew ; for that both relate to the 
same event I think indisputable. In both we are toU ci 
the circumstances under which Andrew, Peter, Jamtee, and 
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John, became the decided followers of Christ; in both 
they are called to attend him in the same terms, and those 
remarkable and technical terms ; in both the scene is the 
same, the grouping of the parties the same, and the obedi- 
ence to the summons the same. By <x)mparing the two 
Evangelists, the history may be thus completed : — Jesus 
teaches the people out of Peter's boat, to avoid the press ; 
the boat of Zebedee and his sons, meanwhile, standing by 
the lake a little further on. The sermon ended, Jesus 
orders Peter to thrust out, and the miraculous draught of 
fishes ensues. Peter's boat not sufficing for the fish, he 
beckons to his partners, Zebedee and his companions, who 
were in the other ship. The vessels are both filled and 
pulled to the shore ; and now Jesus, having convinced 
Peter and Andrew by his preaching and the miracle which 
he had wrought, gives them the call. He then gpes on to 
Zebedee and his sons, who having brought their boat to 
land were mending their nets, and calls them. Such is 
the whole transaction, not to be gathered from one, but 
from both the Evangelists. The circumstance to be re- 
marked, therefore, is this : that of the miracle, St. Matthew 
says not a single word; nevertheless, he tells us, that 
Zebedee and his sons were found by our Lord, when he 
gave them the call, " mending their neisJ^ How it hap- 
pened that the nets wanted mending he does not think it 
needful to state, nor should we have thought it needful to 
inquire, but it is impossible not to observe, that it perfectly 
harmonizes with the incident mentioned by St. Luke, that 
in the miraculous draught of fishes the nets brake. This 
coincidence, slight as it is, seems to me to bear upon the 
truth of the miracle itself. For the " mending of the nets," 
asserted by one Evangelist, gives probability to the " break- 
ing of the nets," mentioned by the other — the breaking of 
the nets gives probability to the large draught of fishes — 
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the large draught of fishes gives probability to the miracle. 
I do not mean that the coincidence proves the miracle, but 
that it marks an attention to truth in the Evangelists ; for 
it surely would be an extravagant refinement to suppose, 
that St. Matthew designedly lets fall the fact of the mend- 
ing of the nets, whilst he suppresses the miracle, in order 
to confirm the credit of St. Luke, who, in relating the 
mirade, says, that through it the nets brake.' 

1 The indentity of the eTent here recorded by St. Matthew and St Luke 
k ques^ned, and upon the Mowing giDunds. 

1. In St Matthew, " Jeeut walki by the sea of Galilee." In St Luke, 
*' the people preie upon him to hear the word aa he stood by the lake." 
The quiet walk has nothing in common with the press of the mohitttde. 
But how do we know that the walk was a quiet one 1 It is not, indeed, 
a ss erte d thattt was otherwise, but the omission of a Act is not the negation 
of it Nobody wonU suppose, from St John's account of the cmdilzion, 
that nature was otherwise than perfectly still ; yet there was an earthquake, 
and rending of rocks, and darkness orer all the land. 

S. In St. Matthew, " Jesus saw two brethren, Simon and Andrew," and 
addressed them both, " FoUow me." In St Mark, (L 17, who certainly 
describes the same incident as St Matthew,) he says, <* Come ye." In St 
Luke, Simon only is named; and " Launch wAj"\htav&ymyt) is in the sin- 
gular. But though Simon alone is named, it is evident that there was some 
other person with him in the boat ; for no sooner is it needlbl to let down 
the nets (an operation which probably required more than one pab of 
hands) than the number becomes plural (^^cXoirarc). Who the coadjutor 
was, is not hinted at ; but it strikes me that there is a coincidence, and not 
an idle one, between the intimation of St Luke, that though Simon only is 
named, he was nevertheless not alone in the boat, and the direct assertion 
of St. Matthew and St Mark, that Andrew was with him; indeed the 
plural is used in all the remainder of St Luke's narrathre — <* they inclosed" 
— <' they beckoned" — ^not meaning Jesus and Simon, but Simon and some 
one with him, as is manifest from Jesus himself saying, " Let yf down the 
nets," for so the translation ought to have run. And though it is true that 
in St Luke the call is expressly directed to Simon alone; <* thou shalt catch 
men," it was evidently considered to apply to others ; for " they forsook all 
and followed him ;" amongst whom Andrew might well be included. 

3. In St. Matthew, Simon and Andrew receive one call, James and John 
another. In St Luke one call serves for all. But where the two calls 
fVere to the same effect, and so nearly at the same time, I do not think it in- 
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Besidefl, though St. Matthew does not record the mirac- 
ulous draught, yei the readiness of the several disciples 

eondftent whh the naUue of the rapid memoranda of an ErangeHit to com- 
bine them into one, any more than that the core of the two blind men near 
Jericho of St Matthew, should be compriied in the cure of one by St, Marli ; 
for the identity of these miracles, in spite of some trifling differences, I can- 
not doubt 

4. In St Matthew, James and John are leisuely mending their nets. In 
St. Lake, they are bosUy engaged in helping Simon. But to draw a con- 
tradiction from tUs, it is necessary to show first of all, that St. Matthew and 
St Luke both speak to the same instant of time. The mending of the nets 
does not imply that they had not been helping Simon, nor does the helping 
Simon hnply that they would not presently mend their nets. 

5. It is ftirther objected that, if the mending of the nets of St Matthew 
was subsequent to the breaking of the nets of St Luke, or the miraculoos 
draught, Simon and Andrew casting their nets into the sea was also subse- 
quent to it, for that t. 18 and t. SI (Matt iv.) relate to erents all but simul- 
taneous. It may be so, for my impressicm is, that when Simon and Andrew 
cast their net into the sea, it was for the purpose of washing the nei after the 
fishing was over, and not of fishing r 0i\\9rrai i^^tffkhorpov is the expres- 
sion, and perhaps plunging the net would be the better translation ; and I 
foel confirmed in thb by the fact that, whatever ttke operation was, it was 
dtmeeUmto share^ if nd an the shorty whilst Jesus was talking to them on 
the land. Whereas, for fishing, it was necessary to more out to sea: 
« Launch out into the deep^^* says our Lord, when he wants them to let 
down their nets for a draught 

6. It is said, that according to St Luke, Simon's net brake, and that, 
therefore, Snnon and his companion were the persons to mend it ; whereas, 
according to St Matthew, Zebedee and his sons were the parties employed. 
But they were all partners, and therefore the property was, probably, com- 
mon property; and that as the "hired senrants" were with Zebedee and 
his sons, it is not unlikely, but the contrary, that the labor of mending the 
nets would devolve upon them, (Mark i. 90). 

7. The last objection which remains is, that a compcurison of St Mark. i. 
33—39, with St Luke iv. 31—44, shows the call in St Mark (which is cer- 
tainly that of St Matthew) to have been prior to the call in St Luke. So 
it dees, if St Luke observes strictly the order of events in his narrative ; but 
I see po sufficient reason for believing that what is related in ch. iv. 31—44, 
happened before what is related in ch. v. I — 11. In the former passage St 
Luke tells us that " Jesus came down to Capernaum, and taught them on 
the Sabdath-daySf" and he then goes on to mention some Sabbath-day oc- 
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on this occasion to folloto JesuSj (a thing which he does 
record,) agrees, no less than the mending of the nets, with 
that extraordinary event ; for what more natural than that 
men should leave all for a master whose powers were so 
commanding? 



II. 



Matth. iv. 21. — <' And going on from thence, he saw other 
• two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, in a ship vnth 2kbedee their Father?^ 

Ch. viii. 21. — <^ And another of his disciples said unto him, 
Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father,^ 

Ch. XX. 20. — " Then came to him the mother of Zebede^s 
children^ with her sons, worshipping him, and desir- 
ing a certain thing of him." 

Ch. xxvii. 66, 66. — "And many women were there, behold- 
ing a&r off, which followed Jesus from Galilee, min- 
istering unto him. Among which was Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and 
the mother of Zebedee^s children. 
When the coincidence which I shall found upon these 

conences, concluding the whole " and he preached in the synagogueB of 
Oafilee." This had. carried him too much in mediaa res, and therefore in 
ch. V. he brings up some of the woric-day erents, which a wish to pursue 
his former subject without interruption had led him to withhold for awhile, 
though of prior date. And only let us obsenre how clumsOy the narrative 
would proceed upon any other supposition — Jesus calls Andrew and Peter, 
James and John, as he was walking by the sea-ode— then he goes to Capei^ 
naum— heals Peter's wife's mother, performs other cures, and retires to a 
sofitary place (Mark L 16—36). Then, supposing St. Luke here to take 
up the parable, (ch. iv. 43,) he goes again to the sea-side, and again calls 
Peter, James, and John ; whkh would surely be one caU too much. 
I doubt not, ^refore, the identity of the events described . 
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passages first occurred to me, I felt some doubt whether, 
by producing it, I might not subject myself to a charge d 
over-refinement On further consideration, however, I am 
satisfied that the conjecture I hazard (for it is nothing more) 
is far from improbable ; and I am the less disposed to with- 
hold it from harving observed, when I have chanced to dis- 
cuss any of these paragraphs with my friends, how differ- 
ently the importance of an argument is estimated by dififer- 
ent minds ; a point of evidence oflen inducing conviction 
in one, which another would find almost nugatory. 

Whoever reads the four verses which 1 have given at 
the head of this number in juxtaposition, will probably an- 
ticipate what I have to say. The coincidence here is not 
between several writers, but between several detached pas- 
sages of the same writer. From the first of these verses it 
appears that, at the period when James and John received 
the call to follow Christ, Zebedee their father was alive. 
They obeyed the call, and left him. From the last two 
verses it appears, in my opinion, that,' at a subsequent pe- 
riod of which they treat, Zebedee was dead, Zebedee 
does not make the application to Christ on behalf of his 
sons, but the mother of Zebedee^s children makes it. 
Zebedee is not at the crucifixion, but the mother of Zebe- 
dee^s children. It is not from his absence on these occa- 
sions that I so much infer his death, as from the expression 
applied to Salome ; she is not ccdled the wife of Zebedee, 
she is not called the mother of James and John, but the 
mother of 2!ebedee^s children. The term, I think, implies 
that she was a widow. 

Now from the second verse, which relates to a period 
between these two, we learn that one of Jesus' disciples 
asked him permission "to go and bury his father. ^^ The 
interval was a short one ; the number of persons to whom 
the name of disciple was given, was very small (see Matt. 
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ix. 37) ; a single boat seems to have contained them all 
(viii. 23). In that number we know that the sons of Zeb- 
edee were included. My inference, therefore, is, that the 
death of Zehedee is here alluded to^ and that St. Matthew, 
without a wish, perhaps, or thought, either to conceal or 
express the individual, (for there seems no assignable mo* 
Uve for his studying to do either,) betrays an event familiar 
to his own mind, in that inadvertent and unobtrusive man- 
ner in which the truth so often comes out 

The data, it must be confessed, are not enough to deter- 
mine the matter with certainty either way ; it is a conjec- 
tural coincidence. They who are not satisfied with it may 
pass it over : I am persuaded, however, that nothing is 
wanted but the discovery of a fifth or sixth Gospel to mul- 
tiply such proofs of veracity as these I am collecting to a 
great extent It is impossible to examine the historical 
parts of the New Testament in detail, without suspicions 
constantly arising of facts, which, nevertheless, cannot be 
substantiated for want of documents. We have very often 
a glimpse, and no more. A hint is dropped relating to 
something well known at the time, and which is not with- 
out its value even now in evidence, by giving us to under- 
stand that it is a fragment of some real story, of which we 
are not in full possession. Of this nature is the circum- 
^itance recorded by St. Mark, (xiv. 61,) that when the dis- 
ciples forsook Jesus, << there followed him a certain young 
man, having a linen cloth cast about his naked body, and 
the young men laid hold of him ; and he left the linen 
cloth, and fled from them naked." This is evidently an 
imperfect history. It is an incident altogether detached, 
and alone : another Gospel might give us the supfdement, 
and together with that supplement indications of its truth. 
As another example of the same kind, may be mentioned 
an expression in the beginning of the second chapter of 
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the Gospel of St. John, '^ and the third day there was a 
marriage io Cana of Qalilee" (ver. i.) ; the Apostle clearly 
having some other event in his mind which does not tran- 
spire, from which this third day dates. Meanwhile let us 
but iipply ourselves diligently to comparing together the 
four witnesses which we have, instead of indulging a fruit- 
less desire for more, and if consistency without design be a 
proof that they are " true men," I cannot but consider that 
it is abundantly supplied. 

III. 

Matth. viii. 14 — " And when Jesus was come into Peter's 
house, he saw his wifsfs mother laid, and sick of a 
fever." 

The coincidence which I have here to mention does 
not strictly £bi11 within my plan, for it results from a com- 
parison of St Matthew with St. Paul ; if, however, it be 
thought of any value, the irregularity of its introduction 
will be easily overlooked. 

In this passage of the Evangelist, then, by the merest 
accident in the worki, we discover that Peter was a nuur- 
ried man. It is a circumstance that has nothing what- ^ 
ever to do with the narrative, but is a gratuitous piece of 
information, conveyed incidentally in the designation oi 
an individual who was the subject of a miracle. 

But that Peter actually was a married man, we learn 
from the independent testimony of St Paul : '^ Have we 
not power," says he, " to lead about a sister, a trt/e, as well 
as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord and 
Cephas ?" 1 Cor. ix. 6. Where it may be remarked that 
the difference in name, Cephas in the one passage, Peter 
in the other, is in itself an argument that the one paseage 
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was written without any refereace to the other — that the 
coincidence was without design. Here again, be it ob- 
served, as in the former instance, the indication of veracity 
in the Apostle's narrative, is found where the subject of 
the narrative is a miracle ; for Christ having " touched her 
hand, the fever left h^, and she arose and ministered unto 
them," (ver. 16.) 

I cannot but think that any candid sceptic would con- 
sider this coincidence to be at least decisive of the actual 
existence of such a woman as Peter's wife's mother ; of 
its being no imaginary character, no mere person of straw, 
introduced with an air of precision, under the view of giving 
a color of truth to the miracle. Yet, unless the Evan- 
gdist had felt quite sure of his ground, quite sure, I mean, 
that this remarkable cure would bear examination, it is 
scarcely to be believed that he would have fixed it upon 
an individual who certainly did live, or had lived, and who 
therefore might herself or her friends might for her, con- 
tradict the alleged iacij if it never had occurred. 



IV, 



Matt viii. 16. — " When the even was come^ they brought 
unto him many that were possessed with devils ; and 
he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed all 
that were sick." 
The undesignedness of many passages in the Gtospels 
is overlooked in our familiar acquaintance with them. 
They have been so long the subject of our reading and of 
our reflection, that the evidence they furnish of their own 
veracity does not always present itself to us with that fresh- 
ness which is necessary to give it its due effect. We often, 
no doubt, fill up an elUpsis and complete a meaning almost 
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iDstinctively, without being aware bow strongly the neces- 
sity for doing this, /marks the absence of all caution, con- 
trivance, and circumspection in the writers. F(x instance, 
why did they bring the sick and possessed to Jesus when 
the even wcis come ? I turn to the parallel passages of St. 
Mark (i. 24) and St Luke (iv. 31), and find that the trans- 
action in question took place on the Sabhath-day. I turn 
to another passage in St. Matthew, (xii. 10,) wholly inde- 
pendent, however, of the former, and find that there was 
a superstition amongst the Jews that it ^^ was not lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath-day." I put these together, and at 
once see the reason why no application for a cure was 
made to Jesus till the Sabbath was past, or in other words, 
till the even was come. But St. Matthew, meanwhile, 
does not offer one syllable in explanation. He states the 
naked fact — that when the even was come people were 
brought to be healed ; and, for aught that appears to tlie 
contrary, it might have been any other day of the week. 
Suppose it had happened that St. Matthew's Gospel had 
been the only one which had descended to us, the value 
of these few words, " when the even was come^^^ would 
have been quite lost as an argument for the veracity of his 
story ; for how could it have been conjectured that the 
thought which was influencing St. Matthew's mind at the 
moment when they escaped him, was this, that these things 
were done on the evening of a Sabbath-day 7 There is 
no one circumstance in the previous narrative of the events 
of that day as given by this Evangelist, to point to such a 
conclusion. Jesus had entered into Capernaum — lie had 
healed the centurion's servant — he had healed Peter's 
wife's mother of a fever — how could it be known from any 
of these acts that the day was the Sabbath 7 Or suppose 
we had been in possession of the other three Hvangelists, 
but that the Gospel of St. Matthew had just been dis* 
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covered among the manuscripts of Milan, I ask whether 
such an argument as this would not have had much weight 
in establishing its authority ? 

I am not concerned about the perfect intelligibility of 
this passage in St. Matthew. Its meaning is obvious, and 
it would be a waste of words to offer what 1 have done, as 
commentary — all that 1 am anxious to do, is to point out 
the undesignedness apparent in it, which is such, I think, 
as a writer of an imaginary narrative could not possibly 
have displayed. 



V. 



Mattb. ix. 9, 10. — << And as Jesus passed forth from thence, 
he saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt 
of custom ; and he saith unto him. Follow me ; and 
he arose and followed him. And it came to pass, as 
Jesus sat at meat in the hoicse,^ behold, many publi- 
cans anct sinners came and sat down "with him." 
How natural for a man, speaking of a transaction which 
concerned himself, to forget for a moment the character of 
the historian, and to talk of Jesus sitting down in the house, 
\^ithout telling his readers whose house it was ! How nat- 
ural for him not to perceive that there was vagueness and 
obscurity in a term, which to himself was definite and 
plain ! Accordingly we find St Mark and St Luke, who 
deal with the same incident as historians, not as principals, 
using a different form of expression. " And as they passed 
by," says St Mark, '' he saw Levi the son of Alpheus sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom, and said unto him. Follow 

I h r^ oMf. I do not observe that Biihop Middleton notioei this instance 
of the definite use of the Article. 

23 
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me : and be arose and followed him. And it came topaa% 
that as Jesus sat at meat in his house.'' (iL 15.) 

<< And Levi," says St Luke, '< made him a great feast in 
his own house." (v. 29.) 

It may be further remarked, that a number of publi- 
eans sat down with Jesus and his disci|des upon this oc- 
casion ; a fact for which no reason is assigned, but for 
which we discover a very good reason in the occupation 
which St Matthew had followed. 

I think the odds are very great against the probability 
of a writer preserving consistency in trifles like these, were 
he only devising a story. I can scarcely imagine that 
such a person would hit upon tthe phrase '^ in the house," 
as an artful way of suggesting that the house was in &ct 
his own, and himself an eye-witness of the scene he de- 
scribed ; still less, that he would refine yet further, and 
make the company assembled there to consist of publicans, 
in order that the whole picture might be complete and har- 
monious. It may be added, that Capernaum, which was 
the scene of St Matthew's call, was precisely the place 
where we might expect to meet with a man of his voca- 
tion — it being a station where such merchandise as was to 
be conveyed by water-carriage, along the Jordan south- 
wards, might 130 very conveniently shipped, and where a 
custom-house would consequently i3e established. There 
is a similar propriety in the habitat of Zaccheus (Luke xix. 
2) ; he was a '^ chief among the publicans," and Jesus is 
said to have fallen in with him near Jericho. Now Jericho 
was the centre of the growth, preparation, and export, of 
balsam, a very considerable branch of trade in Judea ; and 
therefore a town which invited the presence of the tax- 
gatherers. These are small matters, but such as bespeak 
uruth in those who detail them. 
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VI. 



Akin to this is my next instance' of consistency without 
design. 

Matth. X. 2. — " Now the names of the twelve Apostles are 
these : the first, Simon, who is called Peter, and An- 
drew his brother ; James, the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother ; Philip, and Bartholomew ; ThomaSy 
and Matthew the publican ; James, the son of Al- 
pheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus ; 
Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him." 
This ord^, as fer as regards Thomas and Matthew, is 
inverted in St. Mark and St. Luke. " Philip and Barthol- 
omew, and Matthew and TTiamas,^ is the succession of 
the names in those two Evangelists, (Mark iii. 18 ; Luke 
vi. 16 ;) and by neither of them is the odious, but distinc- 
tive, appellation of " the publican" added. This difference, 
however, in St Matthew's catalogue, from that given by 
St Mark and St Luke, is precisely such as might be ex- 
pected from a modest man when telling his own tale : he 
places his own name after that of a colleague who bad no 
claims to precedence, but rather the contrary, and, fearful 
that its obscurity might render it insufficient merely to an- 
nounce it, and, at the same time, perhaps, not unwilling to 
inflict upon himself an act of self-humiliation, he annexes 
to it his former calling, which was notorious at least, how- 
ever it might be unpopular. I should not be disposed to 
lay great stress upon this example of undesigned consist- 
ency were it a solitary instance, but when taken in con- 

> In this argument I am indebted to Nelson, (Festivals and Fasts, p. 229,) 
vho advances it, however, for a different end, to prove the humUUy, not the 
VfracU/y, of St. Matthew. 
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junction with ^ many others, it may be allowed a place ; 
for though the order of names and the annexed epithet 
might be accidental, yet it must be admitted that they 
would be accounted for at least as well by the veracity of 
the narrative. 

VII. 

Matth. xii. 46. — " While he yet talked, behold, his mother 
and his brethren stood without, desiring to speak 
with him.^^ 
What his mother's communication might be the Evan- 
gelist does not record. It seems to have been made pri- 
vately and apart, and was probably not overheard by any 
of his followers. But, itf the next chapter, St. Matthew 
very undesignedly mentions, that ^' when he w(is come into 
his own country^ he taught them in the synagogue," 
(xiii. 54). Hence then we see, that the interview with his 
mother and brethren was shortly succeeded by a visit to 
their town. The visit might, indeed, havq nothing to do 
with the interview, nor does St. Matthew hint that it had 
anything whatever to do with it, (for then no argument of 
veracity, founded upon the undesigned coincidence of the 
two facts, could have been here advanced,) but still there 
is a fair presumption that the visit was in obedience to his 
mother's wish, more especially as the disposition of the in- 
habitants of Nazareth, which must have been known to 
Christ, was unfit for his doing there any mighty works. 



VIII. 

The death of Joseph is nowhere either mentioned, or 
alluded to, by the Evangelists ; yei^ from all four of them 
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it may be indirectly inferred to have happened whilst 
Christ was yet alive ; a circumstance in which, had they 
been imposing a story Upon us, they would scarcely have 
concurred, when the concurrence is manifestly not the 
effect of scheme or contrivance. Thus in the passage from 
St Matthew, quoted in the last paragraph, we find his 
mother and brethren seeking Jesus, but not his reputed 
father. In St Mark we have the whole family enumerated, 
but no mention made of Joseph. *' Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of 
Juda, and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us?'' 
(vi.^.) 

" Then came to him," says St Luke, " his mother and 
bis brethren, and could not come at him for the press," 
(viii. 19.) " After this," says St. John, " he went down to 
Capernaum ; he, and his mother, and his brethren, and his 
disciples." (ii. 12.) 

Neither do we meet with any notice of Joseph's attend- 
ance at the feast of Cana, or at the Crucifixion ; indeed, in 
his last moments Jesus commends his mother to the care 
of the disciple whom he loved, and that << disciple took her 
to his own home." 

Such a harmony as this cannot have been the effect of 
concert It is not a direct, or even an incidental agree- 
ment in a positive fact, for nothing is asserted ; but yet, 
from the absence of assertion, a presumption of such fact 
is conveyed to us by the separate narrative of each of the 
Evangelists. 

23* 
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IX. 

Matth. ziii. 2. — *< And great multitudes were gathered to- 
gether unto him, so that he went into a ship, {sif t^ 
nlciop), and sat." 

' In this, and in some other places ct the Evangelists,' 
says Bishop Middleton, < we have nloiup with the article 
{the ship) not a ship) ; the force of which, however, is not 
immediately obvious. In the present instance the English 
version, Newcome, and Campbell, understand t6 nioror in- 
definitely ; but that any ship, without reference, can be 
meant by this phrase, is grammatically impossible. Many 
philologists, indeed, have adduced this passage amongst 
others, to show that this article is sometimes without mean- 
ing ; but this proves only .that its meaning was sometimes 
unknown to them. 

' Mr. Wakefield observes, in his New Testament, ^ a par- 
ticular vessel is uniformly specified. It seems to have been 
kept on the lake for the use of Jesus and his apostles. It 
probably belonged to some of the fishermen (Luke iv. 22) 
who, I should think, occasionally at least, continued to fol- 
low their former occupation. See John xxL 3." Thus far 
Mr. Wakefield, whose solution carried with it an air <tf 
strong probability : and when we look at Mark iii. 9, which 
appears to have escaped him, this conjecture becomes ab- 
solute certainty. <'And he spake to his disciples that a 
smaU vessel should wait an him.^^ (constantly be wait- 
ing on him, nffoaxaQiegf^ aitQ) because of the multitude, lest 
they should throng him. Moreover, I think we may dis- 
cover to whom the vessel belonged. In one Evangelist, 
(Luke V. 3,) we find a ship used by our Saviour for the 
very purpose here mentioned, declared expressly to be 
Simon's ; and afterwards, in the same Evangelist, (viiL 22,) 
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we have the ship, t^ nXoTop, definitely, as if it were intended 
that the reader should understand it of the ship already 
spoken of. It is therefore not improbable that in the other 
Evangelists also, the vessel so frequently used by our Sav-^ 
iour was that belonging to Peter and Andrew.'^ Where 
Bishop Middleton finds a philological solution, I find an 
undesigned coincidence. St. Matthew speaks of ^' the ship" 
(r6 nloJoy) into which Jesus went, as though referring to a 
well-known vessel. St Mark tells us that he had '^ a small 
vessel to wait on him/' 



Matth. xiv. 1. — '< At that time Herod the Tetrarch hear^ 

of the fame of Jesus, and said unto his servants, {totg 

na$alp airovy) This is John the Baptist, who has risen 

from the dead." 

St. Matthew here declares that Herod delivered his 

opinion of Christ to his servants. There must have been 

some particular reason, one would imagine, to induce him 

to make such a communication to them above all other 

people. What could it have been? St. Mark does not 

help us to solve the qucj^tion, for be contents himself with 

recording what Herod said. Neither does St. Luke, in the 

parallel passage, tell us to whom he addressed himself— 

"he was desirous of seeing him, because he had heard 

many things of him/' By referring, however, to the 

eighth chapter of this last Evangelist, the cause why Herod 

had heard so much about Christ, and why he talked to 

his servants about him, is sufficiently explained, but it is 

by the merest accident We are there informed, "that 

Jesus went throughout every city and village, preaching 

Q Bishop BCiddleton <m the Greek Ailiele, p. 156.) 
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aad diowing ib^^ glad tidtugs of the kingdom of God ; aod 
the twelve were with him, and certain woiuen wLo had 
Ijecn healed of evil spirits and infirmities : Mary, called 
Magdalene, out of whom went seven devils; and Joanna 
ihif wife of Chuzaj Herod^s steward, and Susaana, and 
many oihcr^j which ministered unto him of their 8ul>- 
siance/* 

And agaitL tn chap. xlii. ven 1, of ihe Acts of the Apaa^ 
lies, we readj amongst other distinguished cfinvertm of 
*' Maiiaen, wkick had been bronchi up with Herod the 
Tetrurch^^'^ or, in other words, who was his foater^bfother* 
We iee, therefore, that Christ had followers from amongst 
the houi^ehold of this very prince^ atidj accordingly, thai 
Herod waa very likely to discourse with his servants on a 
tiubject in which they were better io formed tlmu himself. 



XI. 

Matth* xiv; 20, — In the miracle of feeding the five 
thousand with five loaves and two fiishes, recorded by all 
four Evangelists, the disciples, w^e are told, took up S^^mm 
ntitpivovg nX^^fi^ (Matth. xiv* 20 ; Mark vi. 43 ; Luke ix, 
17; John vi. 13;} in all these cases our tranalattou Ten- 
ders the passage *' twelve baskets'^ 

In the miracle of feeding the four thousand with seven 
loaves and a few small fishes^ recorded hy two of the Evan* 
gelists, the disciples took up intu trnv^cSdi (Matth. xv, 37 , 
Mark viii» 8 ;) in both these cases our translation ronders 
the passages ** seven baskets ;" tlie term wd^irof, and ffrm^ic 
being expressed both alike by ** basket.^' 

Yet there was, no doubt, a marked difference between 
these two vessels, whatever that diflference might be^ for 
n6^^ri>g is invariably used when the miracle of tha five 
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thousand is spoken of; and anv^ig is invariably used when 
the miracle of the four thousand is spoken of. Moreover 
such distinction is clearly suggested' to us in Matth. xvi. 9, 
10, where our Saviour cautions his disciples against the 
<' leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees ;" and in so d<Hng. 
alludes to each of these miracles thus : '' Do ye not yet un- 
derstand, neither remember the five loaves of the Jive thou- 
sand, and how many baskets {noipipovg) ye took up 7 nei- 
ther the seven loaves of the /our thousand, and how many 
biiskets {(rnvftdag) ye took up?" though here again the 
distinction is entirely lost in our translation, both noqtirovg 
and anvQidas being still rendered <^ baskets," alike. 

The precise nature of the difference of these two kinds 
of baskets it may be difficult to determine ; and the lexicog- 
raf^ers and commentators do not enable us to do it with 
accuracy ; though from the word anv^ig being used (Acts 
ix. 26) for the basket in which St Paul was let down over 
the wall, we may suppose that it was capacious ; whereas 
from the xo^i'Of, in this instance, being twelve in number, 
we may in like manner Suppose that they were the provis- 
ion-baskets carried by the twelve disciples, and were, con- 
sequently, smaller. But the point of the coincidence is 
independent of the precise difference of the vessels, and 
consists in the uniform application of the term noipvog to 
the basket of the one miracle (wheresoever and by whom- 
soever tdd ;) and as the uniform application of the term 
anv^lg^ to the basket of the other miracle ; such uniform- 
ity marking very clearly the two miracles to be distinctly 
impressed on the minds of the Evangelists, as real events ; 
the circumstantial peculiarities of each present to them, as 
though they were themselves actual eye-witnesses : or at 
least had received their report from those who were so. 

It is next to impossible that such coincidences in both 
cases, between the fragments and the receptacles, reqpec- 
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tively, ifaouU have been preeenred by ehanee; or by a 
teUer of a tale at third or fourth band ; and according 
we see that the coincicbnc^ is ia &c€ eodfttly losi by am 
translators, who were not vritnesMs of the anradee ; and 
whose attentiiMi did not. hiq)pen lo be drawn to the penit. 



XII. 

Ws do not read a great deal retpeotiog Herod the^ Te^ 
trarch in the Evangelists; but all that ia said of him wilb 
be perceived, on examination, (for it aa^ not strike ua at 
first sight,) to be perfectly hannoniMs» 

When the disciples had forgotten to take bread wiUt 
them in the boat, our Losd warns theii» to '' take heed aiai: 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees^ and of the ieoMii. 
of Herod.^ So says St. Mark, (viii. 15). The charget 
which JesuB gives them on this occaeion is thvm wosdtd 
by St. Matthew, '' Take heed and bhwaie oi the lea^ren ot' 
the Pharisees and of ike Saddmee$,^ (xvL 6). The ob vioua 
interference to be drawn from the two passages is, thatt 
Herod himself was a Sadducee. Let us turn to St. Luke^ 
and though still we find no assertion to this efiect, he 
would cleady lead us to the same cooduMon. Chap. ix. 
7, ^< Now Herod the Tetraich heard of all that wee done 
by him ; and A« VHuperplwed^ because thcU it v^tKsuJtido/ 
somei ^Aa/ John was risen from the dead; aivi of some, 
that Elias had appeared ; and of some, that one of the oU. 
prophets ims risen again. And Herod said, Johnr hatoe 
I beheaded^ but who is thos of whom I hear such things? 
and he desired to see him." 

The transmigration: of the soub of good men was a pop- 
ular belief at that time amongst the Pharisees ; (see Jose- 
phus, B. J. il 83, 14) ; a Pharisee, therefore, weuU hava* 
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feand tittle difficulty in thk nknnws&^of Mni^ ot> df a» 
dd prophet; in fisu^ it was the Pbarii^ no deubt, who 
sttfted the idea: not so Herod } he was perpl&M atxrat 
it; he had ^'beheaded John," which was in his creed th^ 
Dsnninatiott of his existence ; well then might he snk, '^ who 
is this of whom I heai^ siloh things 9" Neithitr do I discover 
adqr objectien inthe pttmllet' passage of St Mhtibew, xiv. 
1 : << At that time Herod the TetrarcK bsakd of the fiime 
of Jesus, and said unto his servants, This is John the Bap- 
tist ; he is risen from the dead ; and therefore mighty works 
do show forth themselves in* him<'' It is the language of a 
man, (especially when taken in connection with St Luke,) 
Who begtfn to dovbt wheth^ bd was right in his Saddocean 
notions ; a guilty conscience awaking' in him some appre- 
hensito tfaeit he whom he had murdered might be alive 
again — that there might, afiter sU; be a ^reounection, 
as angd, and spirit^ 



XIII. 

lfatth« xvii. 19. — ^' Then came the disdples to Jesus apart, 
and said, Why could not we cast him out? Atid 
Jesus said utlto them, Bisoause of your unbdief . . . 
Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.^ 
Here, therefore, the words of Jesus imply that the dis- 
ciples did not &8t Yet the observation is made in that 
incidental manner in which a fact AuniUar to the mind of 
the speaker so often coMes out. It has not the smallest 
appearance of behig introduced for the puipose of confirm- 
ing any previous assertion to the same efibct Yet in 
Chapter ix. ver: 14^ we had been told that the disciples cf 
J(4in came to JesiH, saying) *' Why do we and thd Phal4^' 
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sees fast oft, but thy disciples &st not?' It may be re- 
marked, too, that the former passage not only implies that 
the disciples of Jesus did not fast, but that Jesus himself 
did, and that the latter passage singularly enough im{^es 
the very same thing ; for it does not run, why do we and 
the Pharisees fost oft, but thou and thy disciples fost not? 
(which would be the strict antithesis), but only, why do 
thy disciples fast not ? 



XIV. 

Matth. xxvi. 67. — '^Then did they spit in his &ce, and 
buffeted him ; and others smote him with the palms 
of their hands, saying, Prophesy utUo uSy thou Christ, 
who is he that smote thee ?" 
I THINK undesignedness may be traced in this passage, 
both in what is expressed and what is omitted. It is usual 
for one who invents a story which he wishes should be be- 
lieved, to be careful that its several parts hang well together 
— to make its conclusions follow from its premises — and to 
show how they follow. He naturally considers that he 
shall be suspected unless his account is probable and con- 
sistent and he labors to provide against that suspicion. On 
the other hand, he who is telling the truth, is apt to state 
his facts and leave them to their fote ; he speaks as one 
having authority, and cares not about the why or the 
wherefore, because it never occurs to him that such par- 
ticulars are wanted to make his statement credible, and ac^ 
cordingly, if such particulars are discoverable at all, it is 
most commonly by inference, and incidentally. 

Now in the verse of St. Matthew, placed at the head of 
this paragraph, it is written that " they smote him with the 
palms of their hands, sajring. Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
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who is he that smote thee?" Had it happened that the 
records of the other Evangelists had been lost, no critical 
acuteness could have possibly supplied by conjecture the 
omission which occurs in this passage, and yet, without that 
omission being supplied, the true meaning of the passage 
must forever have lain hid ; for where is the propriety of 
asking Christ to prophesy who smote him, when he had 
the offender before bk eyes 1 But when we learn from St. 
Luke (xiL 64) that <' the men that held Jesus blindfolded 
him" before they asked him to prophesy who it was that 
smote him, we discover what St Matthew intended to com- 
municate, namely, that they proposed Uiis test of his divine 
mission, whether, without the use of sight, he could tell 
who it was that struck him. Such an oversight as this in 
St. Matthew it is difficult to account for on any other sup- 
position than the truth of the history itself, which set its 
author above all solicitude about securing the reception of 
his conclusions by a cautious display of the grounds whereon 
they were built 



XV. 

What was the charge on which the Jews condemned 
Christ to death ?» 

Familiar as this question may at first seem, the answer 
is not so obvious as might be supposed. By a careful pe- 
rusal of the trial of our Lord, as described by the several 
Evangelists, it will be found that the charges were two, of 
a nature quite distinct, and preferred with a most appro- 

1 The foOowing argument was euggested to me by reading WOson'i 
" nhutrationfl of the Method of Explaining the New Teitament b j the 
Baziy opbikms of Jewi and Chrietiana conoeming ChxuL** 

24 
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jprio^ refer^nife to the tribunal$ befve mhiik thay 

Thus tb^ firsi hearing wott Mbpre <<<Ae CU^ PriMte 
and all the Pwnmlj^ j» JewiiJi and rnddmstkaX court ; 
accordiogiyf Cbii^ wa^ then Hocused ^ Uaepkew^f. ''J 
9djure tbee by tbe Imog God, tfaftt tkou iell ub wfaeUier 
tbou be tb^ /SbftQ/* Crod,'' iaid G^iafrfias tobun,iki thebflfiK 
of cwvictiog him .out .of bi^ own moutfau When Jmhs id 
iijis reply answered tbat be waa, ^^ tben the fajgh-jpriost jrooi 
bis clothes, saying, & hath spiJcenbUuphamy ; ^hatfwr- 
ther need have ipe of winesaesi beheld^ n&tp ye borne 
heard his blaephemyP (Mjatt Ksn. 65.) 

Shorlly aft^, be is taken before Pilate, the Roman gmp- 
emoTf and here the obajrge of blafipbeoiy is altogether sop- 
{weesed, and tbat of a^^tiSiati «ubstituled. <^ And the whde 
multitude lof theai arose, and led him unto Pilate : and 
they bqgaa to a^uae bim, eaying, We found dus Uikm 
fmiferUng the naiion, and forbidding t» gisoe tribute tie 
C(Bsar, saying, that he himself is Christ, a JnngP (Luke 
xxiii. 2.) And on this plea it is that they press his convic- 
tion, reminding Pilate, tbat if he let him go he was not 
Caesar's friend. 

This difference in the nature of the accusation, accord- 
ing to the qu^tjr ^ cjl^urfi^tei;? of X\y^ jud^e?^ i? w\ forced 
upon our notice by the Evangelists, as tbo^gb tbey w^^ 
janxious to ^ve a^ ?tir of prob^b^ity to their narrative by 
such circumspection and attention to propriety ; oq the 
contrary, it is touched nipon in so cursory and uQei;npha|jp 
fi manner^ as |o be <sasi|y overlooked ] and I venture to say, 
that it is actyaUy overlooked by most readers of Uxe Gos- 
pels. Indeed, how perfectly agreeable to the temper of the 
jLjyoiee, ^uid of the parties concerned, such a proceeding was, 
«an scareeiy be perceived at ^t sight. The ooinoideiiee, 
therefore, will appear more striking if we examine it i 
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what more I closely. A charge of bla$phemy was, ef all 
others, the best fitted to detach the muMttsde ftom the 
cause of Christ ; and it is only by a proper regard to ^is 
drcumstancei that we can obtain the true key to the ooft- 
flicting sentiments of the people towards him ; one whik 
hailii^ him, as they do, with raptwe, aad then again 
striving to put him to death. 

Thus when Jesus walked in Solomon's Porch, the Jews 
came round about him and said unto him, '' If thoo be the 
Christ tell us plainly? — ^Jesus answered them, I told you, 
and ye believed not." He then goes on to speak of the 
works whidi testified of him, and adds, in conduaon, '^ I 
and my Father are one.'' The efiect of which words was 
instantly this, that the Jews (le. the people) took up stones 
to stone him, ^^ for blasphemy, and because being a man, 
he made himself God." (John x. 33.) Again in the sixth 
chapter of St. J<Jm| we read of five thousand men, who, 
having witnessed his miracles, actually acknowledged him 
as '' that prophet that should oome into the world," nay, 
even wished to take him by force and make him a king : 
yet the very next day, when Christ said to these same 
people, *'This is that bread which came down fixMn heav- 
en," they murmured at him, doudHless considering him to 
lay claim to divinity ; for he replies, ^' Doth this offend 
you ? what and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where he was b^are ?" expressions, at which such serious 
offence was taken, that <<from that time many of his dis- 
ciples went back, and walked with him no more." So 
that it is not in these days only that men forsake Christ 
•from a reluctance to acknowledge (as he demands of them) 
his Godhead. And again, when Jesus cured the impotent 
man on the Sabbath-day, and in defending himself for 
having so done, said, <'my Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work," w» are told. *' therefore the Jews eought the more 
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to kill him, because he not only had broken the Sabbath, 
but said also that God was his Father, making himself equal 
with God." (John v. 18.) So, on another occasion, when 
Jesus had been speaking with much severity in the temple, 
we find him unmdested, till he adds, *' Yerily, verily, I say 
unto you, Before Abraham was, I am,'^ (John viii. 68;) 
but no sooner had he so said, than " they took up stones to 
cast at him." In like manner, (to come to the last scene 
of lus mortal life,) when he entered Jerusalem he had the 
people in his favor, for the chief priests and scribes " feared 
them;" yet, very shortly after, the tide was so turned 
against him, that the ssune people asked Barabbas rather 
than Jesus. And why ? As Messiah they were anxious 
to receive him, which was the character in which he had 
entered Jerusalem — but they rejected him as the ^' iSan of 
Ood^ which was the character in which he stood before 
them at his trial : facts which, taken in a doctrinal view, 
are of no small value, proving, as they do, that the Jews 
believed Christ to lay claim to divinity^ however they 
might dispute or deny the right. It is consistent, there- 
fore, with the whole tenor of the Gospel history, that the 
enemies of Christ, to gain their end with the Jews, should 
have actually accused him of blasphemy^ as they are rep- 
resented to have done, and should have succeeded. Nor 
is it less consistent with that history, that they shouM 
have actually waived the charge of blasphemy, when they 
brought him before a Roman magistrate, and substituted 
that of sedition in its stead ; for the Roman governors, it 
is well known, were very indifferent about religious dis- 
putes — they had the toleration of men who had no creed* 
of their own. Gallio, we hear in afiertimes, '< cared for 
none of these things ;" and, in the same spirit, Lysias 
writes to Felix about Paul, that *' he perceived him to be 
accused of questions concerning the law. but to hav0 
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nothing laid to his charge worthy of dectth or of bonds.^ 
(Acts zxiii. 29.) 

Indeed, this case of Paul serves in a very remarkable 
manner to illustrate that of our Jjori ; and at the same 
time in itself furnishes a second coincidence, founded upon 
exactly the same facts. For the accusation brought against 
Paul by his enemies, when they had Jews to deal with, 
and, no doubt, that which was brought against him in the 
Jewish court, was blasphemy : ^' Men of Israel, this is 
the man that teacheth all men everjrwhere against the 
people, and the law, and this place." ^ But when this 
same Paul, on the same occasion, was brought before 
Felix, the Roman governor, the charge became sedition, 
" We have found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world."* 

It may be remarked, that this is not so much, a casual 
coincidence between parallel passages of several Evan- 
gelists, as an instance of singular, but undesigned har- 
mony, amongst the various component parts of one piece 
of history, which they all record ; the proceedings before 
two very different tribunals being represented in a manner 
the most agreeable to the known prejudices of all the par- 
ties concerned. 



XVI. 

Matth. xxvi. 71. — " And when he was gone out into the 
Porch {t6p nvXQra), another maid saw him, and said 
unto them. This man was also with Jesus of Naza- 
reth." 
How came it to pass that Peter, a stranger, who had en- 
tered the house in the night, and under circumstances of 

1 Acta zzi 9B. > lb. zziv. 5. (See Biicoe on the Acts, p. 946.) 

24* 
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some tumnk and diaocder, was tbim shigldd out bf Iht 
maid in the Porch ? 

Let 118 turn to St John, (oh. xrii. ver. 16,) and we flhall 
ittd, that, after Jesus bad entered, ^< P^ar stood ai the door 
m^tU, till that otber disciple went out which was known 
unto'tbe bi^b-priest, and $pake utUo her thai kefi the 
door^ and brought in Peter.^ Thus wis the attention of 
that girl directed to Peter, (a fedt of which St Matthew 
pves no hint whateyer,) and thus we see how it happened 
that he was recognized in the Porch. Here is a minute 
indication of yeracity in St. Matthew, which would have 
been lost upon us had not the Goq>el of St John come 
down to our times ; — and how many similar indications 
may be bid, from a want of other contemporary histories 
with which to make a comparison, it is impossiUe to con- 
}ecture. 



XVII. 

Mt next instance of coincidence without design is taken 
from the account of certain circumstances attending the 
feeding of the fiye thousand. And here again, be it re- 
marked, ao indication of yeracity is found, as formerly, 
where the subject of the narrative is a mirade. 

In the sixth chapter of St Mark we are told, that Jesus 
said to his disciples, "come ye yourselyes apart into a 
desert place," (it was there where the miracle was wrought,) 
"and rest a while; for there were many," adds the 
Eyangelist, by way of accounting for his temporary seclu- 
sioui " coming and goings and they had no leisure so 
much as to eat." How it happened tliat so many were 
coming and going through Capernaum at that time, aboye 
all others, this Eyangelist does not giye us the slightest 
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UbI; neither how it came to fa^s, ih^ by retinog Jbr o 
iflM^ JeauB and his disciplea would eaoai^ the ioconvio- 
nienoe. Turn we then to the parailel paara^ io St John, 
and there we shall find the matter explained at ooce, 
though certainly this ezplanatioa could never have been 
given with a reference to the very casual expreasioo of Si. 
Mark. In St John we do not meet with one word about 
Jesus retiring for a while into fbe deoert, for the purpose 
of b^ng apart, or that he wotgdd have been put to any in- 
poBvenience by staying at Capernaum^ but we are told, 
(what perfectly agrees with these two circumstances,) '^ that 
fJke Pas$over^ a feast of the Jbws, wa^ niffh,^^ (vi. 4) 
Hence, then, the ^ coming and going^ through Capernaaro 
was 90 unusually great, and hence, if Jesus and his dis- 
ciples rested in the desert '^ a while," the crowd, which 
was pressing towards Jerusalem from every part of the 
country, would have subsided, and drawn off to the cajpi- 
tal. For it may be observed that the desert place being at 
some distance from Capernaum, through which city the 
great road lay from the north to Jerusalem, the multitude 
4M>uld not follaw Jesus there without some inconvenience 
and delay. 

The confusion which prevailed throughout the Holy 
Land at this great festival we may easily imagine, when 
we read in Josepbus,^ that, for the satis&ction of Nero, his 
officer, Cestius, on one occasion, endeavored to reckon up 
the number of those who shared in the national rite at 
Jerusalem. By counting the victims sacrificed, and allow- 
ing a company of ten to each victim, he found that nearly 
two millions six hundred thousaud souls were present; 
iind it may be observed, that this method of calculation 
would not include the many persons who must have been 

1 Bel. Jnd. vi. 9. f 3. 
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disqualified from actually partaking of the sacrifice, by the 
(daces of their Inrth and the various causes of uncleannees. 
I cannot forbear remarking another incident in the trans- 
action we are now considering, m itself a trifle, but not, 
perhaps, on that account, less fit for corroborating the his- 
tory. We read in St John, that when Jesus had reached 
this desert place, he " lifted up his eyes and saw a great 
multitude come unto him, and he said unto PhiUp^ 
Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat ?" (vi. 5.) 
Why should this question have been directed to Philip in 
particular ? If we had the Gospel of St. John and not 
the other Gospels, we should see no peculiar propriety in 
this choice, and should probably assign it to accident If 
we had the other Gospels, and not that of St John, we 
should not be put upon the inquiry, for they make no men- 
tion of the question having been addressed expressly to 
Philip. But, by comparing St Luke ¥rith St John, we 
discover the reason at once. By St. Luke, and by him 
alone, we are informed, that the desert place where the 
miracle was wrought ^^ was belonging to Bethsaula.^ (ix. 
10.) By St John we are informed, (although not in the 
passage where he relates the miracle, which is worthy of 
remark, but in another chapter altogether independent of 
it, ch.i. 44,) that ^^ Philip was of BethsaidaP To whom 
then, could the question have been directed so properly as 
to him, who, being of the immediate neighborhood, was 
the most likely to know where bread was to be bought % 
Here again, then, I maintain, we have strong indications of 
veracity in the case of a miracle itself ; and I leave it to 
others, who may have ingenuity and inclination for the task, 
to weed out the falsehood of the miracle fi*om the manifest 
reality of the circumstances which attend it, and to sepa- 
rate fiction from &ct, which is in the very closest combina- 
tion with it. 1 
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XVIII. 

Mark xv. 21. — " And they compel one Simon, a Cyreniant 
who passed by, coming out of the country, the father 
of Alexander and RufuSj to bear his cross." 

Clement of Alexandria, who lived about the end of 
the second century, declares, that Mark wrote this Gospel 
on St. Peter's authority at Rome. Jerome, wlio lived in 
the fourth century, says, that Mark, the disciple and inter- 
preter of St Peter, being requested by his brethren at 
Rome, wrote a short Gospel. 

Now this circumstance may account for his designating 
Simon as the father of Rufus at least ; for we find that a 
disciple of that name, and of considerable note, was resi- 
dent at RomCj when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans. ^^ Saltite Rufus,^^ says he, ^^ chosen in the 
Lord,** (xvi. 13.) Thus, by mentioning a man living upon 
the spot where he was writing, and amongst the people 
whom he addressed, Mark was giving a reference for the 
truth of his narrative, which must have been accessible 
and satisfactory to all ; since Rufus could not have Med 
knowing the particulars of the crucifixion, (the great event 
to which the Christians looked,) when his father had been 
so intimately concerned in it as to have been the reluctant 
bearer of the cross. 

Of course, the force of this argupient depends on the 
identity of the Rufus of St Mark and the Rufus of St 
Paul, which I have no means of proving :^ but admitting 
it to be probable that they were the same persons, (which, 
I think, may be admitted, for St. Paul, we see, expressly 
speaks of a distinguished disciple of the name of Rufus at 
Rome, and St Mark, writing for the Romans, mentions 

1 See Mkhaelifl, VoL m. p. 313. 
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Rufus, the son of Simon, as well known to them,) — admit- 
ting this, the coincidence id dtrikifig; and serves to account 
for what otherwise seems a piece of purely gratuitous and 
needless inibrtnation oflfered by St. Mark to his r^ader^* 
nftttiely, that Simon was the fiither of Alexander and 
Rufus ; a &ct omitted by the other Evangelists, ai&d appa- 
rently turned to no advantage by himself. 



XIX. 

Mark xv. 25. — *^ And it was the third hour, and they cni- 

cified him." 
38. — <^And when the' sixth hour was come, there wa0 

darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour." 
It has been observed to me by an intelligent friend, who 
hats turned his attention to the iniemal cfvidence of die 
Ooepels, that it^wiU be^ found, on examination, that the 
BffoBB and insults which werelevdted act our Saviour on the 
cWBB, were all during the early part of the ctudfixUm^ 
and that a manifest change of 'fedlng towards him, arisln;^, 
air it should seem, fbm a certain mie^ving afs* to his char- 
aeter, is diseovemble in the bystanders as the scene isw9^ 
neairer to its close : I think the remark jt»l send valuable. 
It it art the first that w^ read of those* ''who passed by 
railing on him, and wagging their heads,^ (Mark xv. 29 ;) 
of '' the chief priests and scribes mocking him," 31 ; of 
<' those that were crucified with him reviling him," 32 ; of 
the ** soldiers mocking him and ofiering him vinegar," 
(Luke xxiii. 36,) pointing' out to him most likely, the '* ves^ 
sd of vinegar which was set," or holding a portion of it 
beyond his reach, by way of aggravating the pains of in* 
tense thirst, which must have attended this lingering mode 
of death : — ^that all this occurred at the beginning of the 
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Passion is the natural conclusion to be drawn from the 
narratives of St Matthew, St. Mark; and St. Luke. 

But, during the latter part of it, we hear nothing of thii 
kind ; on the contrary, when Jesus cried, <' I thirst," there 
was no mockery offered, but a sponge was filled with vin<> 
egar, and put on a reed and applied to his lips, with re- 
markable alacrity ; '^ one ran^ and did it^ (Mark xv. 31 :) 
and, from the misunderstanding of the words " Eli, Eli," 
it is clear that the spectators had some suspicion that Elias 
might come to take him down. Do not, then, these cir* 
cumstances accord remarkably well with the alleged fact, 
that " there toaa darkness over all the land from the sixth 
to the ninth hour T (Matth. xzvii. 45 ;) Mark xv. 33. b 
not this change of conduct in the merciless crew that sur- 
rounded the cross very naturally explained, by the awe 
with which they contemplated tha gloom as it took effect? 
and does it not strongly, though undesignedly, confirm the 
assertion, thai such a fearfkdl darkness there actually was ?^ 



XX'. 



\ 



Mark XV. 43. — ^ And Joeeph of Arivathsa, an honoraUe 

counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom of God, 

came, oxA went in hMly unto Pilate^ and cra^^ the 

body kA Jesus." 

It is evident that the courage of Joseph on thb occasion 

had impressed the mind of the Evangelist — he '' went in 

6oM/y," Toi/iijaa; tXo^B — ht bad the boldness to go in — 

he Ventured to go in. 

Now by Gomp^riBg the paralld passage in St. John, we* 
V4ffy distinctly trace the train of thought which wae work- 
ing in St. Msurk's mind when tte used this expression, but 
which would have entirely escaped us, together with the 
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evidence it furnishes for the truth of the narrative, had not 
the Gospel of St John come down to us. For there we 
read (xix. 38), " And after this Joseph of Arimathaea, being 
a^ disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, be- 
sought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus." 

It appears, therefore, that Joseph was known to be a 
timid disciple; which made his conduct on the present 
occasion seem to St Mark remarkable, and at variance 
with his ordinary character ; for there might be supposed 
some risk in manifesting an interest in the corpse of Jesus, 
whom the Jews had just persecuted to the death. 

Moreover, it may be observed that St John, in the pas- 
sage before us, continues, " And there came also Nicodemus, 
which at the first came to Jesus by night, and brought a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes" — as though the timid char- 
acter of Joseph was uppermost in his thoughts too, (though 
he says nothing of his going in boldly,) and suggested to 
him Nicodemus, and what he did ; another disciple of the 
same class as Joseph ; and whose constitutional failing he 
does intimate, occurred to him at the moment, by the no- 
tice that it was the same who had come to Jesus by night 

I will add, that both these cases of Joseph and Nicode- 
mus bear upon the coincidence in the last Number ; for 
whence did these fearful men derive their courage on this 
occasion, but from having witnessed the circumstances 
which attended the crucifixion ? 



XXI. 

Luke vi. 1, 2. — <' And it came to pass on the second Sab- 
bath after the first, (h aappdvf devtaQon^rofj) that he 
went through the corn-fields ; and his disciples plucked 
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the ears of eontj and did eat, nibbing them in thrir 
hands. And certain of the Pharisees said," &c. 

This transaction occurred on the first Sabbath after the 
second day of unleavened bread ; on which day the wat^e 
sheaf wets offered^ as the first fruits of the harvest ;■ and 
from which day the fifty da]rs were reckoned to the Pen- 
tecost. 

Is it not therefore very natural that this conversation 
should have taken place at this time, and that St Luke 
should have especially given the date of the conversation, 
as well as the conversation itself? 

It being the first Sabbath after the day when the first 
fruits of the com were cut, accords perfectly with the fact 
that the disciples should be walking through fields of stand- 
ing com at that season. 

The Rite, which had just then been celebrated, an epc :h 
in the church, as well as an epoch in the year, naturally 
tumed the minds of all the parties here concemed to the 
subject of com — the Pharisees, to find cause for cavil in it 
— ^Jesus, to find cause for instruction in it — St. Luke to 
find cause for especially naming the second SabbcUh after 
the first, as the period of the incident And yet, be it ob- 
served, no connection is pointed out between the time and 
the transaction, either in the conversation itself or in the 
Evangelist's history of it That is, there is coincidence 
without design in both. 

X 

XXII. 

Luke ix. 53. — ''And they did not receive him, because his 
face was as though he toouldgo to Jerusalem.^ 
Jesus was then going to the Passover at JerusaleA[i,and 
was therefore plainly acknowledging that men ought to 

I Lev. xxnL 10, 11, 18. 
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wmhip tkere^ ccmtrary to the practice of the Sunatitans, 
who had set up the Temple at Geriram, ia oppoatk>a to 
that of the Holy City. That this was the cause of irrita- 
tioD IB implied in the eKpressioQ, that they would pot r»- 
ceive him, ^ because his face was as t/umgh he wwld g^ 
to Jerusalem.^ Let us observe, then, how perfectly ifaie 
account harmonizes with that which St John gives of Je* 
sus' interview with the woman of Samaria at the welL 
Then Jesus was coming from Jud«a, and at a aeaaoa ef 
the year when no suspicton could attach to him of havii^ 
been at Jerusalem for devotional purposes, for it wanted 
" four months before the harvest should come," and with it 
the Passover. Accordingly, on this oooasion, Jesus and hM 
disciples were treated with civility and hospitality by the 
Samaritans. They purchased bread in the town without 
being exposed to uiy insults, and they were even requested 
to tarry with Uiem, 

I cannot but think that the stamp of truth is very visible 
in all this. It was natural, that at certain seasons of the 
year (at the great feasts) this jealous spirit should be ex- 
cited, which atothen might be dormant; and though it il 
not expressly stated by the one EvangeUst, that the insult 
of the villagers was at a aeascm when it might be expected, 
yet from a casual expressioo, (ver. 61,) such may be in* 
ferred to have been the case. AxiA though it is not es* 
pressly stated by the other Evangelist, that the hospitality 
of the Samaritans was exercised at a more propitious sea- 
son of the year, yet by an equally casual expression in the 
course of the chapter, (ver. 35,) that, too, is ascertained to 
have been the &ct. Surely, it is beyond the reach of the 
most artful imposture to observe so strict a propriety even 
in the subordinate parts of the scheme, especially where less 
distinctness of detail woidd scarcely have excited suspicion ; 
and surely it is a circumstance most satis&ctory to every 
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reasonable mind to discover, that, the evidence of the truth 
of that Gospel (on which oar hopes are anchored) is, not 
only the more conspicuous the more minutely it is exam* 
ined, but that, without such examination, full justice caii^ 
not be done to the variety and pregnancy of its proofs. 



XXIII. 

John iL 7. — " Jesus saith unto them, Fill the water-pots 
with water.^ 
There appears to me to be in this passage an unde- 
signed coincidence, very slight and trivial indeed in its 
character, but not on that account less valuable as a mark, 
of truth. These water-pots had to be JUled before Jesus 
could perform the miracle. It follows, therefore, that they 
had been emptied of their contents — ^the water had been 
drawn out of them. But for what purpose was it used, 
and why were these vessels here? It was for purifying. 
For '^ all the Jews,'' as St Mark tells us more at laige (vii. 3), 
^'except they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the 
tradition of the elders." The vessels therefore being now 
empty, indicates that the guests had done with them — that 
the meal therefore was advanced ; for it was before they 
sat down to it that they performed their ablutions — a cir- 
cumstance which accords with the moment when our Lord 
is represented as doing this miracle ; for the governor of 
the feast said to the bridegroom, " Every man at the be- 
ginning doth set forth good wine, — but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now?* It is satis&ctory, that in the record 
of a great miracle, like this, the minor circumstances in 
connection with it shoidd be in keepmg with one another. 
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XXIV. 

Joho iii. 1, 2. — " There was a man of the Pharisees, named 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews : The same came to 
Jesus by nighty and said unto him, Rabbi," &c. 
It is a remarkable and characteristic feature of the dis- 
courses of our Lord, that they are often prompted, or shaped, 
or illustrated, by the event of the moment ; by some scene 
or incident that presented itself to him at the time he was 
speaking. It is scarcely necessary to give examples of a 
ftict so undisputed. ' Thus it was the day after the miracle 
of the loaves, and it was to the persons who had witnessed 
that miracle, and profited by it. that Jesus said, '^ Labor not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life."^ d^c. And much more to the 
same effect. It was at Jacob's well, and in reply to the 
question of the woman, " How is it that thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria ?"* that 
Jesus spake so much at large of the water whereof " who- 
soever drank should never thirst," &c. It was whilst tar- 
rjring in this same rural spot, that calling the attention of 
his disciples to the scene around them, he said, " Say not 
ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest 1 
behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on 
the fields, for they are white already to harvest ;'^ and 
he then goes on to remind them of sowing and reaping to 
be done in another and higher sense. These are the few 
instances out of many which might be produced, where the 
incident that gave rise to the remarks is actually related ; 
and by which the habit of our Lord's discourse is proved to 
be such as I have described. But in other places, the incident 
itself is omitted, and but for some casual expression which 

1 JohnTi 37. s n>. !?. 9. * lb. W. 36. 
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18 let fall, it would be impossible to connect the discourse 
with it ; by means, however, of some such expression, ap- 
parently intended to serve no such purpose, we are enabled 
to get at the incident, and so discover tlie propriety of the 
discourse. In such cases we are furnished once more with 
the argument of coincidence without design — as in the fol- 
lowing passage : '^ In the last day, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me, and drink. He that believeth on me, 
as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living toatery^^ ifcc. Now but for the expression, " In the 
last day, that great day of the feast," we should have been 
at a loss to know the circumstances in which that speech 
of our Lord originated. But the day when it was delivered 
being named, we are enabled to gather from other sources, 
that on that day, the eighth of the Feast of Tabernacles, it 
was a custom to offer to God a pot of water drawn from the 
pool of Siloam. Coupling this fact, therefore, with our 
Lord's practice, already established by other evidence, of 
allowing the spectacle before him to give the turn to his 
address, we may conclude that he spake these words whilst 
he happened to be observing the ceremony of the water- 
pot And an argument thus arises, that the speech here 
reported is genuine, and was really delivered by our Lord. 
The passage then in St. John, with which I have head- 
ed this paragraph, furnishes testimony of the same kind. 
It describes Nicodemus as coming to Jesus by night — fear, 
no doubt, prompting him to use this secrecy. Now observe 
a good deal of the language which Jesus directs to him — 
'' And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and mep loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 

1 John vSi. 37, 38. 
26* 
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be reproved. But he that doeth Uuth, cometh to the lights 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought 
in God (Ters. 19, 22). When we remember that the in- 
terview was a nocturnal one, and that Jesus was accus- 
tomed to speak with a reference to the circumstances about 
him at the instant, what more natural than the turn of 
this discourse? What more satis&ctory evidence could 
we have, than this casual evidence, that the visit was paid, 
and the speech spoken, as St John describes? that his 
narrative, in short, is true V 



XXV. 

John iv. 6. — ^ Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which 
IB caUed Sychar.*' 
Here Jesus converses with the woman at the well. 
She perceives that he is a prophet Slie suspects that he 
may be the Christ. She spreads her report of him through 
the city. The inhabitants are awakened to a lively in- 
terest about him. Jesus is induced to tarry there two 
days; and it was probably the &vorabIe disposition to- 
wards him which he found to prevail there, that drew from 
him at that very time the observation to his disciples, " Say 
not ye. There are yet four months, and then cometh har- 
vest? behold, I say unto you. Lift up your eyes, and look 
on the fields ; for they are white already to harvest. And 
he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto 
life eternal : that both he that soweth and he that reap- 
eth may rejoice together. And herein is that sajring true, 
One soweth and another reapeth. I sent you to reap that 
whereon ye bestowed no labpr : other men labored, and ye 
are entered into their labors." It is the favorable state of 

1 I was put upon thii coincidence by a paisage which I heard in one of 
Mr. Manden'i Hnliean Lectorea. 
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Samaria for the reception of the Gospel, that suggests 
these reflectioDs to Jesus, he, no doubt, perceiving that God 
had much <' people in that city." 

Such is the picture of the religious state of Sychar pre- 
sented in the narrative of St John. 

Now the author of the Acts of the Apostles confirms 
the truth of this statement in a remarkable but most unin- 
tentional manner. From him we learn, that at a period 
a few years later than this, and after the death of Jesus, 
Philip, one of the deac<His, '< went down to the city of Sa- 
maria," (the emphatic expression marks it to have been 
Sychar^ the capital,) << and preached Christ among them." 
(Acts viii. 6.) His success was just what might have been 
expected from the account we have read in St. John of the 
previous state of puUic opinion at Sychar. << The people 
with one accord gave heed to those things which Philip 
spake,') jver. 6 ;) and " when they believed Philip preach- 
ing the things concerning the kingdom of God and the 
name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and 
women," (ver. 12.) It is evident that these histories are 
not got up to corroborate one another. It is not at all an 
ebvious thought, or one likely to present itself to an im- 
postor, that it might be prudent to fix upon Sychar as the 
imaginary scene of Philip's successful labors, seeing that 
Jesus had been well received there some years before ; at 
least in such a case some allusion or reference would have 
been made to this disposition previously evinced ; it would 
not have been left to the reader to discover it or not, as it 
might happen, where the chance was so great that it 
would be overlooked. Moreover, his recollections of the 
passage in St John would probably have been studiously 
arrested by the use of the same word '' Sychar," rather 
than " the city of Samaria," as designating the field of 
Philip's labors. 
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XXVI. 

John vi. 16. — ''And when even was now come, his dis- 
ciples went down into the sea, and entered into a ship, 
and went over the sea toward Capernaum. And it 
was now dark, and Jesus was not come to them. 
And the sea arose by reason of a great wind thai 
blew. So when they had rowed about five-and-twenty 
or thirty furlongs, they see Jesus walking on the sea, 
and drawing nigh unto the ship, and they were afraid. 
But he saith unto them. It is I ; be not afraid. Then 
they willingly received him into the ship, and imme- 
diately the ship was at the land whither they went 
The day following, when the people which stood on 
the other side of the sea saw that there was none 
other boat there, save that one whereinto his dis- 
dples were entered, and that Jesus went not with his 
disciples into the boat, but that his disciples were gone 
away alone ; {howbeit there came other boats from 
TV>erias nigh unto the place where they did eat 
bread, after that the Lord had given thanks :) when 
the people therefore saw that Jesus was not there, 
neither his disciples, they also took shipping, and came 
to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus. And when they 
had found him on the other side of the sea, they said 
unto him, Rabbi, when earnest thou hither 7^ 

Matt. xiv. 22. — ''And straightway Jesus constrained his 
disciples to get into a ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the multitudes away. 
And when he had sent the multitudes away, he went 
up into a mountain apart to pray : and when the 
evening was come, he was there alone. But the ship 
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was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with the 
waves : for the wind was contrary.^ 

It appears from St. John, that the people thought that 
Jesus was still on the side of the lake where the mira- 
cle had beeo wrought. And this they inferred because 
there was no other boat on the preceding evening, except 
that in which the disciples had gone over to Capernaum 
on the other side, and they had observed that Jesus went 
not with them. It is added, however, that, " there came 
other boats from Tiberias^^^ (which was on the same side 
as Capernaum,) nigh unto the place where the Lord had 
given thanks. Now why might they not have supposed 
that Jesus had availed himself of one of these return- 
boats, and so made his escape in the night? St John 
gives no reason why they did not make this obvious in- 
ference. Let us turn to St Matthew's account of the same 
transaction, (which I have placed at the head of this para- 
graph,) and we speedily learn why they could not. In 
this account we find it recorded, not simply that the dis- 
ciples were in distress in consequence of the sea arising 
" by reason of a great wind that blew," but it is further 
stated, that '^ the wind was contrary ^^^ i. e. the wind was 
blowing from Capernaum and Tiberias, and therefore not 
only might the ships readily come from Tiberias, (the in- 
cident mentioned by St John,) a course for which the wind 
(though violent) was fair, but the multitude might well 
conclude that with such a wind Jesus could not have 
used one of those return-boats, and therefore must still be 
amongst them. 

Indeed, nothing can be more probable than that these 
ships from Tiberias were fishing vessels, which, having 
been overtaken by the storm, sufifered themselves to be 
driven before the gale, to the opposite coast, where they 
might find shelter for the night; for what coul4 such a 
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number of boats, as sufficed to convey the people across, 
(ver. 24,) have been doing at this desert plaee, neither port, 
nor town, nor market? so that here again is another 
instance of undesigned conristency in the narrative ; the 
very fact of a number of boats resorting to this ^< desert 
place," at the close of day, strongly indicating (though most 
iocldentaily) that the sea aaualiy was rising, (as St John 
asserts,) << by reason of a great wind that Mew." 

I further think this to be the cori'ect view of a passage 
of some intricacy, from considering, first, the question which 
the people put to Jesus on finding him at Capernaum the 
next day. Full as they must have been of the miracle 
which they had lately witnessed, and anxious to see the rep- 
etition of works so wonderful, their first inquiry is, ^ Rahbiy 
when earnest thoti hither 7" surely an inquiry not of mere 
form, but manifestly implying, that, under the circum- 
stances, it could only have been by some extraordinary 
means that he had passed across ; and second, from oheesrv- 
ing thesatiafieictory explanation it afibrds of the parenthems 
of St. John, ^' howbeit there came other boats from Tibe- 
riaSj^ .... which no longer seems a piece of purely gra- 
tuitous and irrelevant information, but turns out to be 
equivalent with the expression in St Matthew, that the 
'^ wind was contrary /' though the point is not directly 
asserted, but only a fact is mentioned from which such an 
assertion naturally follows. 

It might indeed be said, that the circumstance of the 
ships coming from Tiberias was mentioned for the purpose 
of explaining how the people could take* shipping, (as they 
are stated to have done to go to Capernaum,) when it had 
been before affirmed that there was no other boat there 
save that into which the disciples were entered. Such cau* 
tion, however, I do not think at all agreeable to the spirit 
if the writings of the Evangelists, who are alwajrs veiy 
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eareleas about consequeDces, not troubling themeelm to 
obviate or explain the difficulties of their narrative. Bat, 
whatever may be judged of this oEiatter, the main argu- 
ment remains the same ; and a minute coincidence between 
St John and St. Matthew is made out, of such a nature as 
precludes all suspicion of collusion, and shows consistency 
in the two histories without the smallest design. 

And here again I will repeat the observation, which I 
have already had occasion more than onoe to make — that 
the truth of the general narrative in some degree involves 
the truth of a miracle. For if we are satbfied by the un- 
designed coincidence, that St Matthew was certainly speak- 
ing truth when he said, the wind was ^^ boisterous," how 
shall we presume to assert, that he speaks truth no longer, 
when he tells us in the same breath that Jesus '' walked on 
the sea," in the midst of that very storm, and that when 
'* he came into the ship the wind ceased ?" 

Doubtless, the one fiust does not absolutely prpve the 
others, but in all ordinary cases, where one or two particu- 
lars in a body of evidence are so corroborated as to be (daced 
above suspicion, the rest, though not admitting of the like 
corroboration, are nevertheless received without dispute. 



XXVII. 

The events of the last week of our Saviour's earthly life, 
as recorded hy the Evangelists, will furnish us with sev- 
eral arguments of the kind we are collecting. 
1. John xii. 1. — ^< Then Jesus six days before the Pass- 
over came to Bethany, where Lazarus was." 

Bethany was a village at the mount of Olives (Mark 
xi I), near, Jerusalem ; and it was in his approach to that 
city, to keep the last Passover and die, that Jesus now 
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lodged there for the night, meaning to enter theca[Mtal the 
next day. (John xii. 12.) 

St John tells us no more of the movements of Jesos on 
this occasion with precision ; however, this one date will 
suffice to verify bis narrative, as well as that of St. Mark. 
Turn we then to the latter, who gives us an account of 
the proceedings of Jesus immediately before his crucifixion 
more in detail ; or rather, enables us to infer for ourselves 
what they were, from phrases which escape from him ; and 
we shall find'^that the two narratives are very consistent 
with respect to them, though it is very evident that neither 
narrative is at all dressed by the other, but that both are so 
constructed as to argue independent knowledge of the facts 
in the Evangelists themselves. 

In Mark xi. 1, we read, '< And when they came nigh to 
Jerusalem, unto Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount of 
Olives, he eendeth forth two of his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Gro your way into the village over against you," &c. 
The internal evidence of this whole transaction implies, 
that the disciples were dispatched on this errand the morn- 
ing after they had arrived at Bethany, where Jesus had 
lodged for the night, and not the evening before, on the in- 
stant of his arrival ; the events of the day being much too 
numerous to be crowded into the latter period of time — the 
procuring the ass, the triumphant procession to Jerusalem, 
the visit to the temple, all filling up that day ; and its being 
expressly said, when all these transactions were concluded, 
that "the even-tide was come," (ver. 11) ; and this internal 
evidence entirely accords with the direqt assertion of St. 
John (xii. 12), that it was " the next day." Accordingly, 
this day closed with Jesus " looking round about upon all 
things," in the Temple (ver. 11), and then " when the even- 
tide was come, going out unto Bethany with the twelve." 
This then was the second day Jesus lodged at Bethany, as 
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we gather from Si. Mark. " On the morrow, as they were 
coming from Bethany,^' Jesus cursed the fig-tree (ver. 13) ; 
proceed^ to Jerusalem ; speint the day, as before, in Jeru- 
salem and the temple, casting out of it the money-chang- 
ers ; and again, << when even was come he went out of the 
city," (ver. 19,) certainly returning to Bethany ; for though 
this is noi said, the &ct is clear, from the tenor of the next 
paragraph. This was the third day Jesus lodged at Beth- 
any, according to St. Mark. 

" In the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig- 
tree dried up from the roots" (ver. 20), i. e. they were pro- 
ceeding by the same road as the morning before, and there- 
fore from Bethany, again to spend the day at Jerusalem, 
and in the temple (ver. 27 ; xii. 41) ; Jesus emplojdng him- 
self there in enunciating parables and answering cavils. 
After this *< he went out of the temple," (xiii. 1,) to return 
once more, no doubt, the evening being come, to Bethany ; 
for though this again is not asserted, it is clearly to be in- 
ferred, which is better, since we immediately afterwards find 
Jesus sitting with the disciples, and talking with several of 
them privately, " on the mount of Olives" (ver. 3), which 
lay in his road to Bethany. This was the fourth day ac- 
cording to St. Mark. St. Mark next says, '' After two days 
was the feast of the Passover." (xiv. 1.) 

This, then, makes up the interval of the sis days since 
Jesus came to Bethany, according to St Mark, which tal- 
lies exactly with the direct assertion of St John, that 
** Jesus six days before the Passover came to Bethany." 

But how unconcerted is this agreement between the 
Evangelists ! St. John's declaration of the date of the arri- 
val of Jesus at Bethany is indeed unambiguous ; but the 
corresponding relation of St. Mark, though proved to be in 
perfect accordance with St. John, has to be traced with 
pains and difliculty ; some of the steps necessary for anriv- 
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ing at the conclusion altogether inferential. How ez- 
tremely improbable is a concurrence of this nature upon 
any other supposition than the truth of the incident rdated, 
and the independent knowledge of it of the witnesses : and 
how infallibly would that be the impression it wouM pro- 
duce on the minds of a jury, supposing it to be an ingre- 
dient in a case of circumstantial evidence presented to them. 

2. A second slight cdncidence, which offers itself to our 
notice on the events of Bethany, is the fidlowing: — 

It is in the evening that the Evangelists represent Jesus 
as returning from the city to Bethany: ^And now the 
evenrtidii was come, he went out unto Bethany with the 
twelve.'' (Mark xi. 11.) ''And when even was come, he 
went out of the city," (ver. 19,) says St Mark. ''And he 
left them, and went out of the city unto Bethany, and 
lodged there. Now in the f»om%ng as he returned," ^. 
(Matth. XXL 17,) says St Matthew. 

St. John does not speak directly of Jesus going in the 
evening to Bethany. But there ]a an incidental expression 
in him \yhich implies that such was his own conviction, 
though nothing can be less studied than it is. For he telb 
us, thai at Bethany, " they made him a supper ^^ #«« r#r, 
a term, as now used, indicating an evening meal. Had 
St John happened to employ the same phrase St Mark 
does when relating this same event, {ncetm99%iUwov a^mo « as 
he sat at meat,") the argument would have been lost ; as 
it is, the mention of the meal by St. John, (who takes no 
notice of the &ct that Jesus lodged at Bethany, though he 
spent the day at Jerusalem,) and suoh meal being an eve- 
Twig meal, is tantamount to St Mark's statement, that he 
passed his evenings in this village. 

3. The same faxX coincides with several other particalara, 
though our attention is not drawn to them by the Evan- 
gelists. It is obvk>U8, from the history, that the danger to 
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Jefus did not arise from the multitude, but from the priests. 
The multitude were with him, until, as I have said in a 
fNmer paragraph, they were persuaded that he assumed 
to himself the character of God, and spake blasphemy, 
when they turned against him : but till then they were on 
his side* Judas ^< promised and sought opportunity to be- 
tray him in the absence of the multitude.^ (Luke xxii. 6.) 
The chief-priests and eUers, in consulting on his death, 
said, '^ not on the feastrday, lest there be an uproar among 
the people.^ (llatth. xxvi 6.) Jesus therefore felt himself 
safe, nay, powerful, so that he could even clear the temple 
of its profaners by force, in the day ; but not so in the 
nigfat. — ^In the ni^t, the chief-priests might use stratagem, 
as they eventually did ; and the fact appears to be, that the 
very first night Jesus did not retire to Bethany, but re- 
mained in and about Jerusalem, he was actually betrayed 
and seized. There is a consistency, I say, of the most 
artless kind in the several parts of this narrative ; a con^ 
sistency, however, such as we have to detect for ourselves ; 
and so latent and unobtrusive, that no forgery could reach it. ^ 

xxyiii. 

It appears to me that there is a coincidence in the fol- 
lowing particulars, relating to this same locality, not the 
less valuable from being in some degree intricate and in- 
volved. 

1. Luke ix. 51. — " And it came to pass, when the time was 

come that he should be received up, he steadfastly set 

his face to ffo to Jerusalem.^^ 

Expressions occur in the remainder of this and in the 

following chapter, which show tliat the mind of St Luke 

I Several ofllie^lMaflito in thii Nanber are t^^gtitod to lae byMr. A. 
Johnaon'a <* Chiiitiia Cmciilziia." 
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was contemplating the events which happened on this jour- 
ney, though he does not make it his business to trace it 
9tep by step : thus (ver. 52), '< And they toent caid entered 
into a village of the Samaritans." And again (ver. 67), 
^' And it came to pass, that as they v>ent in the way^ a 
certain man said unto him,'' &c. And again (x. 38), " And 
it came to pascf. as they wentj that they entered into a 
certain village: and a certain woman, named Martha, 
received him into her house. And she had a sister called 
Mary.'' The line of march, therefore, which St Luke 
was pursuing in his own mind in the narrative, was that 
which was leading Jesus through Samaria to Jerusalem ; 
and in the last of the verses I have quoted, he brings him 
to this " certain village," which he does not name, but he 
tells us it was the abode of Martha s^ Mary. 

Accordingly, on comparing this passage with John (xL 1), 
we are led to the conclusion, that the village was Bethany ; 
for it is there said, that Bethany '< was the town of Mary 
and her sister Martha." 

But on looking at St. Mark's account of a similar journey 
of Jesus, for probably it was not the same,* we find that the 
preceding stage which he made before coming to Bethany 
was from Jericho: (Mark x. 46.) "And they came to 
Jericho: and as he went out of Jericho with his disciples 
and a great number of people," &c. And then it follows 
(xi. 1), "And when they came nigh to Jerusalem, unto 
Bethphage and Bethany^^ &c. This, therefore, brings us 
to the same point as Su Luke. Thus, to recapitulate : we 
learn from St Luke, that Jesus, in a journey from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, arrived at the village of Martha and Mary. 

We learn from St. John, that this village was Bethany. 

And we learn from St Mark, that the last town Jesus 

1 See Luke ziiL S3; xrii 11 ; Xfid. 31 ; wfaeie a fubieqaent jouniey !• 
«>M^«M sDoken o£ 
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left before he came to Bethany, on a suililar journey, if not 
the same, was Jericho. 

Now let us turn once more to St. Luke, (x. 30,) and we 
shall there discover Jesus giving titterance to a parable on 
this occasion, which is placed in immediate juxtaposition 
with the history of his reaching Bethany, as though it had 
been spoken just before. For, as soon as it is ended, the 
narrative proceeds, ^< Now it came to pass, as they went, 
that he entered into a certain viUctge: and a certain 
woman named Martha received him into her house," (x. 
38.) And what was this parable? That of ^'a certain 
man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho^ and fell 
among thieves," &c. it seems, then, highly probable, that 
Jesus was actually travelling from Jericho to Jerusalem 
(Bethany being just short of Jerusalem), when he delivered 
it. What can be more like reality than this ? Yet how 
circuitously do we get at our conclusion ! 

2. Nor is even this all. The parable represents a priest 
and Levite as on the road. This again is entirely in keep- 
ing with the scene : for whether it was that the school of 
the prophets established from old at Jericho' had given a 
sacerdotal character to the town ; or whether it was its 
comparative proximity to Jerusalem, that had invited the 
priests and Levites to settle there ; certain it is that a very 
large portion of the courses that waited at the temple re> 
sided at Jericho, ready to take their turn at Jerusalem 
when duty called them ;* so that it was more than prob- 
able that Jesus, on coming from Jericho to Jerusalem, on 
this occasion, with his disciples, would meet many of this 
order. How vivid a coloring of truth does all this give to ' 
the fact of the parable having been spoken as St. Luke 
says! 

3. Nay more still — ^I can believe that there may be dis- 

1 3EiiiiniL & < See Lightfbot, Vol. ii. p. 45, fid. 

26* 
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coveood a< reaaon oomcideot with the ciroumstancee ci thm-. 
time, in Jesus choosing to imagine a Samaritan for the- 
benefodor at this particular moment — for it had only been 
shortly before, ait least it was upon this same journey, that 
James and John had proposed, when the SamariUmsi 
would not reoeive him, to cs^ down &re from heaven and 
Gcmsume them, (Luke ix. 64) Gould the qpirit they were 
of be more gracefully rebuked than thus? Again, how 
real is all this ! 



XXIX. 

John xviii. 10. — " Then Simon Peter having a sword drew 
it, and smote the high-priest's servant, and cut off his 
right ear. The servant's name was MalchusP 
16. — ^' And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another 
disciple : that disciple $joas known unto the high 
priesty and went in with Jesus into the palace of the 
high-priest" 
16. — " But Peter stood at . the door without. Then went 
out that other disciple, which was known unto the 
high'priest, and spake unto her that kept the door, 
and brought in Peter. ^^ j 

In my present argument, it will be needful to. show, in 
the first instance, that "the disciple who was known unto 
the high-priest," mentioned in ver. 16, was probably the. 
Evangelist himself. This I crmclude from three considera- 
tions : — 

1. From the testimony, of the fathers^ Ghrysostom, 
Theophylact, and Jerom.' 

2. From the circumstance that St John often unques- 
tionably speaks of himself in the third person in a similar 

> See Laidner'fl Hiftory of the Apostfef and Evang^jlMtn^^ph. ix. 
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manner. Thus, chap. xx. 2, ''Then she runneth and"' 
6cmeth to the disciple whom Jestis loved ; and verl 3^ 
''Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple.** 
The like phrase is repeated several thnes in the same 
chapter and elsewhere. 

3. Moreover, it may be thought, as Bishop Middleton 
has argued, that St John hast a dtstindtive claim to the 
title of " the other disciple," (6 dHog ftaOrit^^^ not " another," 
as our version has it,) whcfre St Peter is the collciagoe : for 
that a closer relation subsisted between Peter aild John 
than between any other of the disciples. They constandy 
act together. Peter and John are sent to prepare the last 
Passover (Lake xxii. 8). Peter and John run together to 
the sepidchre. John apprizes Peter that the stranger at 
the sea of TRbertas is Jesus (John xxi. 7). Peter is anx^ 
ious to learn of Jesus what is to bec<»he of John (ver. 21). 
After the ascension they are associated together in all the 
e^ly history of the Acts of the Apostles. 

4. The narrative of the motions of " that disciple wh6 
was known unto the high-priest," his coming out and 
going in, is so express and circumstantial, that it beahi 
every appearance of having been written by the part]/ 
himsdf. Nor in ftct do any other of the Evangelists men- 
tion a syllabic about '^ that other disciple f they tell us, 
indeed, that Peter did enter the high-priest's house, bat* 
they take no notice of the particulars of his admission, nor 
how it was effected, nor of any ohetacles thrown in the 
way. 

For these reasons, I understand the disciple known unto * 
the high-priest to have been St John. My argument now 
stands thus. The assault committed by Peter is mentioned 
by all the Evangelists, but the name of the servant i^ giveri, 
by St. John only. How does this happen ? Most riatu- 
rMf] for it seems by* 'some chance or other St. John ylrwi- 
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known not only unto the high-priest, but also to his house- 
hold — ^that the servants were acquainted with him, and he 
with them, since he was permitted to enter into the high- 
priest's house, whikt Peter was shut out, and no sooner 
did he ^' speak unto her that kept the door," than Peter 
was admitted. So again, in further proof of the same 
thing, when another of the servants charges Peter with 
being one of Christ's disciples, St John adds a circum- 
stance peculiar to himself and marking his knowledge of 
the femily, that '' it was his kinsman whose ear Peter 
cut off:' 

These facts, I conceive, show that St. John (on the sup- 
position that St. John and '^ the other disciple" are one 
and the same) was personally acquainted with the servants 
of the hi^-priest How natural, therefore, was it, that 
in mentioning such an incident as Peter's attack upon one 
of those servants, he should mention the man by name, 
and the ^^ servanfs name was Malchus f^ whilst the 
other Evangelists, to whom the sufferer was an individual 
in whom they took no extraordinary interest, were satisfied 
with a general designation of him, as <' one of the servants 
of the high-priest" 

This incident also, in some degree, though not in the 
same degree perhaps as certain others which have been 
mentioned, supports the miracle which ensues. For if the 
argument shows that the Evangelists are uttering the 
truth when they say that such an event occurred as the 
blow with the sword — ^if it shows that there actually was 
such a blow struck — then is there not additional ground 
for believing that they continue to tell the truth, when 
they say in the same passage that the effects of the blow 
were miraculously removed, and that the ear was healed ? 

I am aware that there are those who argue for the su- 
perior rank and station of St John, from his being known 
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unto the high-priest ; and who may, therefore, think him 
degraded by this implied familiarity with his servants. 
Suffice it however to say, — that, as on the one hand, to be 
known to the high-priest does not determine that he was 
his equal, so, on the other, to be known to .his servants 
does not determine that he was not their superior ; further- 
more, that the relation in which servants stood towards 
their betters was, in ancient times, one of much less dis- 
tance than at present ; and, lastly, that the Scriptures 
themselves lay no claim to dignity of birth for this Apostle, 
when they represent of him and of St Peter, (Acts iv. 13,) 
that Annas, and the elders, after hearing their defence, 
^ perceived them to be unlearned and ignorant men.'' 



XXX. 

John xviii. 36. — '^ Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of 
this world : if my kingdom were of this world, theti 
would my servants fight^ that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews." 
Nothing could have been more natural than for his 
enemies to have reminded our Lord, that in one instance 
at least, and that too of very recent occurrence, his ser- 
vants did fight. Indeed, Jesus himself might here be 
almost thought to challenge inquiry into the assault Peter 
had so lately committed upon the servant of the high- 
priest Assuredly there was no disposition on the part of 
his accusers to spare him. The council stmght for witness 
against Jesus, and where could it be found more readily 
than in the high-priest's own house ? Frivolous and un- 
founded calumnies of all sorts were brought forward, which 
agreed not together ; but this act of violence, indisputably 
committed by one of his companions in his Master's cause, 
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and, aa they would not have scrupled to aasert, under ^U 
Master's eye, is altogether and iutentiooally, as it sb^HUd 
seem, kept out of sight 

The suppression of the charge is the more remarkable, 
from the foct, that a relation of Malcb^f was actij^ally 
present at the iime, and evideatly aware of the violence 
which had been done his kinsmaq, though not qu^te aUe 
to identify the offender. " Qne of the servants of the high- 
priest, being his kinsmaa whose ear Peter cut off, said, Did 
I not see thee in the garden with him T (ver. 26.) Surely 
nothing could have been more natural than for this man 
to be clamorous for redress. 

Had the Gospel of St. {^uke m^^ ^^^ do^n to u% it 
would have remained a difficult^, (one of the many diffi- 
culties of Scripture arising from the conciseness and de- 
sultory nature of the narcative,) to have accounted for the 
suppression of a charge against Jesus, which of all others 
would have been the most likely to suggest itself to his 
persecutors, from the oflfonce having been just committed, 
and from the sufferer being one of the high-priest's own 
fomily ; a charge moreover which would have had the ad- 
vantage of being founded in truth, and would therefore 
have been far more effective than accusations which could 
not be sustained. Let us hear, however, St. Luke. He 
tells us, and he only, that when the blow bad been strmd^, 
Jesus said, '^ Suffer ye thus fiir : and he touched his ear 
and healed himJ'—{Txu. 51.) 

The miracle satisfru^torily explains the suppression of 
the charge — to have advanced it would naturally have led 
to an investigation that would have more than frustrated 
the malicious purpose it was meant to serve. It wouM 
have proved too much. It might have furnished indeed 
an argument against the peaceable professions of Jesus's 
party, but, at the same time, it would have made manifest 
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hk own compasekmate nature, submiflsion lo the )9mB, 
and extraordinary powers. Pilate, who sought oooasion to 
release him, might have readily found in it a circumstanoe 
so well calculated to convince him of the innocence of the 
prisoner, and of his being (what be evidently suspected and 
feared) something more than human. 



XXXI. 

John XX. d. — ^ So they ran both togedier : and the other 

disciple did outrun Peter y and came fiiBt to the sep- 

okhre. 
6. — <^ And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the linen 

dodies lying; yet went he not in, 
6. — '' Then oometh Simon Peter following him, and went 

into the eepulehre, and seeth the linen dothes lie. 
7, — ^ And the napidn, that wsa about his bead, not lying 

with the linen oloihes, but wrapped together in a |^ce 

by itself. 
8. — ^^ Then went in also that other disciple^ which came 

first to the sepulchre." 
How express and circumstantial is this narrative ! How 
difficult it is to read it and doubt for a moment of its per- 
fect truth ! My more immediate concern however with the 
passage is this, that it affords two coincidences, certainly 
very trifling in themselves, but still signs of veracity : — 
1. St. John outran St, Peter. It is universally agreed 
by ecclesiastical writers of antiquity, that John was the 
youngest of all the Apostles. That Peter was at this time 
past the vigor of his age^ may perhaps be inferred from an 
expressioD in the twenty-first chapter of St. John — " Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto thee," says Jesus to Peter, " when 
thou wast jipungf thou girdest thyself and walkedst 
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whither thou wouldest : but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shait stretch forth thy bands, and another shalt gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not" — ver. 18. Or 
(what may be more satisfactory) there being every reason 
to believe that St John survived St Peter six or seven and 
thirty years, ^ it almost necessarily follows that he must 
have been much the younger man of the two, since the 
term of St. Peter's natural life was probably not very much 
forestalled by his martyrdom.* Accordingly, when they 
ran both together to the sepulchre, it was to be expected 
that John should otUrun his more aged companion, and 
come there first. 

I do not propose this as a new light, but I am not aware 
that it has been brought so prominently forward as it de- 
serves. An incident thus trivial and minute disarms sus- 
picion. The most sceptical cannot see cunning or con- 
trivance in it ; and it is no small point gained over such 
persons, to lead them to distrust and re-examine their bold 
conclusions. This little fact may be the sharp end of the 
wedge that shall by degrees cleave their doubts asunder. 
Seeing this, they may by-and-by " see greater things than 
these." But this is not all : — ^for, 2dly, though John came 
first to the sepulchre, /le did not venture to go in till Peter 
set him the example, Peter did not pause ''to stoop 
down" and " look in," but boldly entered at once — he was 
not troubled for fear of seeing a spirit, which was probably 
the feeUng that withheld St John fi'om entering, as it was 
the feeling which, on a former occasion, caused the dia- 
ciples (Mark xiv. 26) to cry out Peter was anxioudy 
impatient to satisfy himself of the truth of the women's 
report, and to meet once more his crucified Master : all 

i See Lardner's History of the Apostles and Evangelists, ch. iz. leet 6. 
and ch. xviii. sect. 5. 
i Oonsnh 3 Peter i. 14, and J<^ xn. 18 • 
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Other considerations were with him absorbed in this one. 
Now such is precisely the conduct we should have expect- 
ed from a man, who seldom or never is offered to our no- 
tice in the course of the New Testament, (and it is very 
often that our attention is directed to him,) without some 
indication being given of his possessing a fearless, spirited, 
and impetuous character. Slight as this trait is, it marks 
the same individual who ventured to commit himself to 
the deep and "walk upon the water,^' whilst the other 
disciples remained in the boat ; who ^' drew bis sword and 
smote the high-priest's servant," whilst they were con- 
founded and dismayed ; who " girt his fisher's coat about 
him and cast himself into the sea" to greet his Master 
when he appeared again, whilst his companions came in a 
little ship, dragging the net with fishes ; who was ever 
most obnoxious to the civil power, so that when any of the 
disciples are cast into prison, there are we sure to find St. 
Peter. (See Acts v. 18, 29 ; xii. 3 ; xvi. 26.) Again, I 
s^y, I cannot imagine that designing persons, however 
wary they might have been, however much upon their 
guard, could possibly have given their fictitious narrative 
this singular air of truth, by the introduction of circum- 
stances so unimportant, yet so consistent and harmonious. 



XXXII. 

The Qospel of St. John contains no history whatever of 
the Aacettsion of Jesus ; indeed, the narrative terminates 
before it comes to that point. Yet there are passages in 
it from which we may incidentally gather that the ascen- 
sion was considered by him as a notorious fact. Passages 
which perfectly coincide with ihe direct description of \}caX 
event, contained in Acr?* i. 3 — 13. 

•:7 
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Tbui, John iii. 13. — " And qo maa hath mscended up to 
heaireo, but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven." 
Again, vi. 62. — " What and if ye shall see the Son of man 

ascend up where he was before." 
Again, xz. 17. — " Jesus saith unto her. Touch me not ; for 
I am not yet ascended to my Father : but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, 1 ascend unto my Fa- 
ther, and your Father; and to my God, and your 
God." 
Had the Ooepel of St. John been the only portion of the 
New Testament which had descended to our times, and all 
record of the aacension had perished, these casual allusions 
to it might have been lost upon us ; but when coupled witti 
such record, a record quite independent of the Gospel of Sc 
John, they convey to us, &r more strongly than any ac- 
count he might have given of it in detail could have done, 
the testimony of that Apostle to the truth of this last mar- 
vellous act of the marvellous life of our blessed Lord ; and 
of which he was himself a spectator. 



XXXIII. 

There is a difference in the quarter from which oppo- 
sition to the Gospel of Christ proceeded, as represented in 
the Gospels and in the Acts, moAt characteristic of truth, 
though most unobtrusive in itseU Indeed, these two por- 
tions of the New Testament might be read many time? 
over without the feature I allude to happeuiog to present 
itself. 

Throughout the Gospels, the hostility to the Christian 
cause manifested itself almost exclusively from the Phari- 
sees. Jesus evidently considers them as a sect systemati- 
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caUy adverse (oil — " Woe unto you, Scribes apd PharUee^^ 
hypocrites. Ye ar^ the children of them which Jdlled the 

prophets Fill ye up the measure of your fethers."* 

And before Jesus came up to the last passover, " the chief 
priests and Phariseesy^ we read, *^gave commandment, 
that, if any man knew where he were, he should show it, 
that they might take him."'' And that when Judas pro- 
posed to betray him, *' he received a band of men and offi- 
cers from the chief priests and Phariaeesy^ On the other 
hand, throughout the Acis^ the like hostility is discovered 
to proceed from the Sadducees. Thus, " And as they" 
(Peter and John) '< spake unto the people, tlie priests and 
the captain of the Temple and the Saddticees cantie upon 
them."< And again, on another occasion, '* The high priest 
rose up, and all that were with him, which is the sect of the 
Sadducees^ and were filled with indignation ; and laid 
hands on the apostles, and put them in the common pri- 
son."^ And agoJMi^ in a st^ fxu?f» rem^^kaUe case ; when 
Paul was maltreated before Ananias, and there was dang^ 
perhaps to his life, he "perceiving," we read, " that the one 
part were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees^ cried out 
in the council, Men and brf tlK^» I am a Pharisee, the son 
of a Pharisee ;"• evidently considering the Pharisees now to 
be the friendly factiop, and soliciting their support against 
(,he Sadduceea, whom he equally regarded as a hostile on^ ; 
uor was he disappointed in his appeal. 

Whence then this extraordinary change in the relations 
of these parties respectively to the Christians? No doubt, 
because the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, which 
before Christ's own resurrection^ L e. during the |>eriod 
comprised in the Oospels, had been so far from dispersed by 
the disciples^ that they scarcely knew what it meant (Mark 

> Matth. xxiii. 39, 33. < John zi. 57. » n>. zrifi. 3. 

♦ Aetf IT. 1. a lb. w. IT » lb. xxiii 6. 
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ix. 10), hctd now become a leading doctrine with them ; 
as anybody way satisfy themselves was the case by read- 
ing the several speeches of St. Peter, which are given in 
the early chapters of the Acts ; in each and aU of which 
the resurrection is a prominent feature — in that which he 
delivers, on providing a successor for Judas (Acts i. 22) ; at 
the feast of Penticost (ii. 32) : at the Beautiful Gate (iii. 12) ; 
the next day, before the priests (iv. 10) ; again, before the 
council (v. 31) ; once more, on the conversion of Cornelius 
(x. 40). The coincidence here lies in the Pharisees and 
Sadducees acting on this occasion consistently with their 
respective tenets : '' For the Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel nor spirit: but the Pharisees 
confess both."^ The undesignedness of the coincidence 
consists in its being left to the readers of the Gospels and 
Acts to discover for themselves that there was this change 
of the persecuting sect after the Lord's resurrection, their 
attention not drawn to it by any direct notice in the docu- 
ments themselves. 



XXXIV. 

Acts iv. 36. — " And Joses, who by the Apostle was sur- 
named Barnabas^ a Levite, and of the country of 
Cyprus, having land, sold it, and brought the money, 
and laid it at the Apostles' feet" 
I HAVE often thought that there is a harmony pervading 
everything connected with Barnabas, enough in itself to 
stamp the Acts of the Apostles as a history of perfect fidel- 
ity. In the verse which I have placed at the head of this 
paragraph, we see thi^t he was a pative of Cyprus ; a dr- 

1 Aett xziii. 8. 
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cumstance upon which a good deal of what I have to say 
respecting him will be found to turn. 

1. First then, we discover him coming forward in be- 
half of Paul, whose conversion was suspected by the disci- 
ples at Jerusalem, with the air of a man who could vouch 
for his sincerity, by previous personal knowledge of him. 
How it was that he was better acquainted with the Apostle 
than the rest, the author of the Acts does not inform us. 
(>yprus, however, the country of Barnabas^ was usually 
annexed to Cilicia, and formed an integral part oi that 
province, whereof Totsils, the country of Paul, was the 
chief city.* It may seem fandfiii, however, to suppose that 
at Tarsus, which was famous for its schools and the fecil- 
ities it afforded for education,^ the two Christian teachers 
might have laid the foundation of their friendship in the 
years of their boyhood. Yet I cannot think this improba- 
ble. That Paul collected his Greek learning (of which he 
had no inconsiderable share) in bis native place, before he 
was removed to the feet of Gamaliel, is very credible ; nor 
less so, that Barnabas should have been sent there from 
Cyprus, a distance of seventy miles only, as to the nearest 
school of note in those parts. Be that, however, as it may, 
what could be more natural than for an intimacy to be 
formed between them subsequently in Jerusalem, whither 
they had both resorted ? They were, as we have seen, all 
but compatriots, and, under the circumstances, were likely 
to have their common friends. Neither may it be thought 
wholly irrelevant to observe, that when it was judged safe 
for Paul to return from Tarsus, where he had been living 
for a time to avoid the Greeks, Barnabas seized the oppor- 
tunity of visiting that town in person, " to seek him," and 

t Cker. Epist. Familiar. Lib. i. q». m See also Maffei Yemia IIhi»- 
trata, Vol I. p. 352. 
< See Wetstein on Acta ix. 11. 

ar 
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bring kim to AAtioch. A journey whkh, as it does not 
seem to be necessary, was posMbly undertaken by Bama* 
bav pattly fi>r the purpose of renewing his intc^t^urse with 
his early acquainrance. 

2. Again, in another place we read, '^ And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when they were 
come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the 
Lord Jesus. And the hand oi the Lord was with them : 
and a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord. 
Then tidings of these things came unto the ears of the 
church which wae at Jerusalem. And they sent fm^ 
BanudxiSj that he shmdd go as far as Antioch.^ (Acts, 
ix. 20.) Here no reason is assigned why Barnabas should 
have been chosen to go to Antioeh, and acquaint hiroerif 
with the progress these new teachers were making amongst 
the Grecians; but We may observe, that ^^some of them 
were men of Cyprus /' and having learned elsewhere that 
Barnabas was of that country alsoy we at once discover 
the propriety of dispatching him, above aH others, to con* 
fefr with them on the part of tlie church at Jerusalem. 

3. Again, when, at a subsequent period, Paul and Bar- 
nabas Went forth together to preach unto the Gentiles, we 
perceive that << they departed unto Seleucia, and from 
thbnee sailed to Cyprus.^ (tiii. 4.) And further, in a 
second journey, after Paul in some heat had parted com- 
pany with them, we read that Barnabas and Mark again 
^^ sailed unto Cyprus,^ (xv. 32.) This wae precisely 
what we might expect. BArnabas naturally enough chose 
to visit his own land before he turned his steps to strangers. 
Yet all this, satisfisu^ory as it is in evidence of the truth of 
the history, we are left by the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles to gather for ourselves, by the apposition of sev- 
eral perfectly unconnected passages. 

4. Nor is this all. '' And some days after (so we read. 
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ch. XV.) Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and 
visit our brethren in every city where we have preached 
the word of the Lord, and see how they do. And Barna- 
bas determined to take with them John, whose surname 
was Mark. But Paul thought not good to take him with 
them, who departed from them from Pamphylia^ and 
went not with them to the work. And the contention was 
so sharp between them, that they departed asunder one 
from another: and so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed 
unto Oyprus.^^ 

A curious chain of conaisteut narrative may be traced 
throughout the whole of this passage. The cause of the 
contention between Paul and Barnabas has been already 
noticed by Dr. Psiley ; I need not therefore do more than 
call to my reader's mind (as that excellent advocate of the 
truth of Christianity has done) the passage in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, iv* 10, where it is casually said, that 
" Marcus was sister^s son to BamabatP — a relationship 
most satisfactorily accounting for the otherwise extraordi- 
nary pertinacity with which Barnabas takes up Mark's 
cause in this dispute with Paul. Though anticipated in 
this coincidence, I was unwilling to pass it over in silence, 
because it is one of a series which attach to the life of Bar- 
nabas, and render it, as a whole, a most consistent and 
comfriete testimony to the veracity of the Acts. 

One circumstance more remains stiU to he noticed. Mark, 
it seems, in the former journey, ^'departed from them from 
Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work." How 
did this happen ? The explanation^ I think, is not difScult. 
Paul and Barnabas are appointed to go forth and preach. 
Accordingly they hasten to Sdeucia, the nearest sea^port 
to Antioch, where they were stajing, and taking with them 
J6hn or Mark, ^^sail to Ojfprus,^^ (xiii. 4). Smce Baman 
bas was a Cjrpriote, it is probable that bis nephew Mark 
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was the same, or, at any rate, that he had friends and re- 
lations in that island. His mother, it is true, had a house 
in Jerusalem, where the disciples met, and where some 'of 
them perhaps lodged (xii. 12) ; but so had Mnason, who 
was nevertheless of Cyprus (xxi. 16). How reasonable 
then is it to suppose, that in joining himself to Paul and 
Barnabas in the outset of their journey, he was partly in- 
fluenced by a«very innocent desire to visit his kindred, his 
connections, or perhaps his birth-[dace, and that having 
achieved this object, he landed with his two companions in 
Pamphylia, and so returned forthwith to Jerusalem. And 
this supposition (it may be added) is strengthened by the 
expression applied by St. Paul to Mark, ^ that he went not 
with them to the worl^ — as if in the particular case the 
voyage to Cyprus did not deserve to be considered even the 
beginning of their labors, being more properly a visit of 
choice to kinsfolk and acquaintance, or to a place at least 
having strong local charms for Mark. • 



XXXV. 

Acts vi. 1. I " And in those days, when the number of the 
disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of 
the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration. 

2. — " Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples 
unto them, and said. It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God, aod serve tables. Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven men, of hon- 
est report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business. 

6. — "And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and 
they chose Stephen, a man fi^ of faith, and of the 
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Holy Ghost, and Philip^ and Procharus^ and Nieatwr^ 

and THmofij and ParmetuiSy and NicolaSj a proselyte 

of Antioch." 

In this passage, I perceive a remarkable instance of 

consistency without design. There is a murmuring of the 

Grecians against the Hebrews^ on account of what they 

considered an unfair distribution of the alms of the church. 

Seven men are appointed to redress the grievance. No 

mention is made of their country or connections. The 

multitude of the disciples is called together, and by them 

the choice is made. No other limitation is spoken of in 

the commission they had to fulfil, than that the men should 

be<tfhonestreport,fullof theHoIyOhost Yet it is probable, 

(and here lies the coincidenoe,) that these deacons were all 

of the party aggrieYed,/or th^r names are aU Chredan. 

It is difScult to suppose this accidental. There roust 
have been Hebrews enough fitted for the office. Yet Ore* 
cians alone seem to have been appointed. Why this 
should be so, St Luke does not say, does not even hint 
We gather fi^om him that the Grecians thought themselves 
the injured party ; and we then draw our own conclusions, 
that the church having a sincere wish to maintain har- 
mony, and remove all reasonable ground of complaint, 
chose, as advocates for the Greeks, those who would natu- 
rally feel for them the greatest interest, and pfoteot their 
rights with a zeal that duvuld be above suipioios. 



XXXVI. 

Acts XL 26. — ^And the discifdes were caUed Cfkristians 
first in Antioch.'' 
The mention of this &ct as a remarkable one, and 
worthy of being recorded, is natural, and coincides with 
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t 

the circiimstaDces of the case as gathered frcmi other pas- 
sages of the Acts. For it should seem, from the various 
phrases and circumlocutions resorted to in that bode, by 
which to express Christians and Christianity, that for a 
long time no very distinctive term was applied to either. 
We read of "all that believed" (oi nunB^pjagj ii. 44) ; of 
" the disciples" {oi liaOfixai^ vi. 1) ; of " any of thb way,** 
^oi T^g 6^oS, ix. 2) ; and again, of " the way of God" (4 «o8 
dfBov 6d6g. xviii. 36) ; or simply of " that way" (4 odbg^ xix. 
9) ; or of ** this way" {ai6r9i ^ 6d6g, xxii 4.) Indeed, the 
name Christian occurs but in two other places in the New 
Testament (Acts xxvi. 28 ; 1 Pet. iv. 16.) A title there- 
fore which characterized the new sect succinctly and in a 
word, and which saved so much inconvenient and ambigu- 
ous periphrases, was memorable ; and even if given in the 
first instance as a reproach, was sure to be soon adopted 
and rendered &miliar. On the supposition that the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles was a fiction, is it possible to 
imagine, that this unobtrusive evidence of the progress of 
a name would have been found in it ?^ 



XXXVII. 

Acts XIX. 19. — " Many of them also which used curioiu 
arts brought their books together, and burned them 
before all men : and they counted the price of them, 
and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver." 
It was at Ephesus where the effect of St PauFs min- 
istry was thus powerful — and where, therefore, it seems 
that these magical arts very greatly prevailed. 
Now it was at Ephesus that Timothy was residing 

I My attentioii was drawn to this ooinodenoe, by a paisage in Bbhop 
Peamm. Minor Theolog. Woriu, i. p. 967. 
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when St Paul wrote to him, '* But evil men and seducers 
(/oijreff, conjurers) thall wax worse and worse, deceiving 
and being deceived (cheats and cheated) ; but continue 
thou in the things which thou hast learned,*^ 6cc. (2 Tim. 
iii. 13.) These were the men who dealt in curious arts — 
the trade of the place in such impostures not having alto- 
gether ceased, it should seem, when a bonfire was made 
of the books.1 



XXXVIII. 

Acts xxiv. 23. — <^And he commanded a centurion to 
keep Paul, and to let him have liberty." 

Rather '' he commanded the centurion," t$ enchopid^xTH' 

It should seem, therefore, that St Luke had in his mind 
some particular centurion. Is there anything in the nar- 
rative which would enable us to identify him ? 

It will be remembered, that in the preceding chapter 
(xxiii. 23,) the chief captain '' called unto him two centu- 
rions, sa3dng. Make ready two hundred sddiers to go to 
Ceesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, and spearmen 
two hundred, at the third hour of the night ; and provide 
them beasts that they may set Paul on, and bring him safe 
unto Felix the governor." 

This escort having arrived with their prisoner at Anti- 
patris (ver. 32,) divided ; the iniantry returning to Jerusa- 
lem, and of course the centurion who commanded them : 
the horsemen and the other centurion proceeding with 
Paul to Caesarea. 

When, therefore, St Luke tells us that Felix com- 
manded the centurion to keep Paul, he no doubt meant 

1 Thii coincidence » suggested by Dr. Bmton'i Bamplon LectogM,rr. p. IflS. 
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the oonnnander of the horse who had coiiTeyed him to 
Gaearea; wboee fiddity having already experienced, he 
coMgned to him this further trust 

This is very natural : but the neglect or non-detectkm 
of this touch of truth in our version, shows how delicate a 
thing the translation of the Scripture is ; and how favor- 
able to the evidence of its veracity is the strict and accu- 
rate, nay, even grammatical investigation of it.* 



XXXIX. 

Acta xxiv. a&— << He (Fdix) hoped also that mmey s/wuU 
have been given him of Patdj that be might loose 
him : wherefore he sent for him the oftener and com- 
muned witli htm." ^ 
It is observed by Laidner," thai Felix (it mig^t be 
thought) could have small hopes of receiving money from 
such a prisoner as Paul, had he not recollected his telling 
him, on a former interview, that '< after numy yean be 
came to bring alms to his nation, and offerings J^ — Hence 
he probably supposed, that the ahas might not yet be all 
distributed, or if they were, that a public benefactor would 
soon find friends to releaae him. 

The observation is curious, and in confirmation of ita 
truth, I will add, thai the personal appearance of P^ul, 
when he was brought before Felix, was^^ertainly not suck 
as would g^ve the governor reason to believe that he had 
wherewithal to purchase his own freedom, but quite the 
contrary. For a passage in the Acts, (xxii. 28,) certainly 
conveys very satisfactory, though indirect, evidence, that 

1 Bishop MiddletoD, on the Greek Article, p. 298, finds a tabject ibr phi- 
lology, here again, where I find one for eridenoe. | 
< Vol. I. p. S7. 8vow edition. 
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the ApoBtie wcnre poverty in his looks at the very period in 
question. When Lysias, the chief captain at Jerusalem, 
had been apprized that he vas a Roman, he could scarcely 
give credit to the fiict ; and, being further assured of it by 
Paul himself, he said, " With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom," manifestly imfdying a suspicion of Paul's ve- 
racity, whose appearance bespoke no such means of pro- 
curing citizenship. The cupidity, therefore, of Felix was 
no doubt excited, as has been said, by recollecting the 
errand on which his prisoner had come so lately to .Teni- 
salem. 

And this, moreover, furnishes the true explanation of 
the orders which Felix (very far from a merciful or indul- 
gent ofBcer) gave to the keeper of Paul, " to let him have 
liberty, cmd to forbid none tf his acquaintance to minr 
ister or come unto him f^ a free admission of bis fnends 
being necessary, in order that they might furnish him with 
the ransom. 

It is true that there is no coincidence here between inde- 
pendent writers, but surely every unprejudiced mind must 
admit that there is an extremely nice, minute, and unde- 
signed harmony between the speech of Paul and the sub- 
sequent conduct of Felix ; though the cause and effect are 
so far from being traced by the author of the Acts, that it 
may be doubted whether he saw any connection subsist- 
ing between them. Surely, I rqieat, such a harmony must 
convince us that it is no fictitious or forged narrative that 
we are reading, but a true and very accurate detaO of an 
actual occurrence. 

XL. 

Acts xxvii. 6. — " And when we had sailed over the sea of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of 
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Lycia. And there the centurion found a ship tf 
Alexandria sailing into Balyy 
10. — ''Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will foe with hurt 
and much damage, not only of the lading (toD ^^^rov) 
and ship, but also of our lives." 
38. — " And when they had eaten enough, they lightened 
the ship, and cast out the wheat (f 6r uHop) into the sea. 

It has been remarked, I think with justice, that the cir- 
cumstantial details contained in this chapter of the ship- 
wreck cannot be read without a conviction of their truth. 
I have never seen, however, the following coincidence in 
some of these particulars taken notice of in the manner it 
deserves. In my opinion it is very satisfoctory, and when 
combined with a paragra|^ on the same subject, which 
will be found in the Appendix, (No. XXIII.) establishes 
the fact of St. Paul's voyage beyond all reasonable doubu 

The ship into which the centurion removed Paul, and 
the other prisoners at Myra, was a ship of Alexandria 
that was sailing into Holy. It was evidently a merchant- 
vessel, for mention is made of its lading. The nature of 
the lading, however, is not directly stated. It was capa- 
ble of receiving Julius and his company, and was bound 
right for them. This was enough, and this was aU that 
St Luke cares to telL Yet, in. verse 38, we find, by the 
merest chance, of what its cargo consisted. The furniture 
of the ship, or its '' tackling," as it is called, was thrown 
overboard in the early part of the storm ; but the freight 
was naturally enough kept till it coukL be kept no longer, 
and then we discover, for the first time, that it was irAeo/ 
— '' the wheat was cast into the sea." 

Now it is a notorious &ct that Rome was in a great 
measure supplied with com fi'om Alexandria — that in 
times of scarcity the vessels coming from that port were 
watched with intense anxiety as they approached the 
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coast of Italy' — that they were of a size not inferior to our 
line of battle ships,^ a thing by no lyieans usual in the ves- 
sels of that day — and accordingly that such an one might 
well accommodate the centurion and his numerous party, 
in addition to its own crew and lading. 

There is a very singular air of truth in all this. The 
several detached verses at the head of this Number tell a 
continuous story, but it is not perceived till they are brought 
together. The circumstances drqp out one by one at in- 
tervals in the course of the narrative, unarranged, unpre- 
meditated, thoroughly incidental; so that the chapter 
might be read twenty times, and their agreement with 
one another and with contemporary history be still over- 
looked. I confess, it seems to me the most unlikely thing 
in the world, that a mere inventor of St Paul's vojrage 
should have been able to arrange it all, try how he would. 
It is possible that he might have affected some circum- 
stantial detail, and so have made St Paul and his com- 
panions change their ship at Myra ; he might have said 
that it was a ship of Alexandria bound for Italy ; but that 
he should have added, some thirty verses afterwards, and 
then quite incidentally, that its cargo was wheat, a fact so 
curiously agreeing with his former assertion that the ves- 
sel was Alexandrian and was sailing to Italy, argues a 
subtlety of invention quite incredible. But if the accoimt 
of the voyage, as &r as relates to the change of ship, the 
tempest, the disastrous consequences, d&c. is found, on being 
tried by a test which the writer of the Acts could never have 
contemplated, to be an unquestionable feet, how can the 
rest, which does not admit of the same scrutiny, be set 
aside as unworthy of credit? — for instance, that Paul act- 
ually foretold the danger— that again, in the midst of it, 

^ See Sueton. Nero. ^45. > See Wetstein, Acta xxrii. 6. 
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he foreUrid the final escape, and that an angel had declaiod 
to him God's pleasure, ^that fpr his sake noi a soul should 
perish ? I see no alternadve but to receive all this, nothing 
doubting; unless we consider St. Luke to have mixed up 
&ct and fiction in a manner the most artful and insidious. 
Yet who can read the Acts of the Apostles and come to 
sueb a eondusiou ? 
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CONTAimNO 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES BETWEEN THE GOS- 
PELS AND ACTS, AND JOSEPHUS. « 



It will not be out of place, if to a work which has bad 
for ite object to establish the veracity of the Scriptures in 
general, and in the last Part, that of the Gospek and Acts 
in particular, on the evidence of undesigned coincidences 
found in them, when compared with themselves or one 
another, I subjoin as a ornate argument, some other in> 
stances of undesigned coincidence between those latter 
writings and Josephtis. The subjea has been treated, but 
not exhausted, by I^jardner and Pdey ; the latter of whom 
indeed did not profess to do more than epitomize that part 
of the <' Credibility of the Gospel history" which considers 
the works of the Jewish historian* Josephus was born a. d. 
37, and therefore must have been long the contemporary 
of some of the Apostles. For my purpose it matters little, 
or nothing, whether we reckon him a believer in Christi- 
anity or not ; whether he had, or had not, seen the records 
of the Evangelists ; since the examples of agreement be- 
tween him and them, which I shall produce, will be such 
as are evidently without contrivance, the result of veracity 
in both. 

If we allow him to be a Christian, if we even aUow him 
28* 
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to have seen the wridngs of the Evangelists, he will never- 
theless be an independent witness, as far as he goes, pro- 
vided his corroborations of the Gospel be clearly unpremed- 
itated and incidental. lu short, he will then be received 
like St Mark or St John, as a partisan indeed ; but yet as 
a partisan who, upon cross-examination, confirms both his 
own statements and those of his colleagues. 



I. 

Before I bring forward individiud examples of coinci- 
dence between Josef^us and the Evangelists, I cannot help 
remarking the effect which the writings of the former have, 
when taken together and as a whole, in convincing us of 
the truth of Gospel history. No man, I think, could rise 
from a perusal of the latter books of the Antiquities, and 
the account of the Jewish War, without a very strong im- 
pression, that the state of Judfea, civil, political and nuNtil, 
as £Bur as it can be gathered from the Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles, is portrayed in these latter with the greatest 
accuracy, with the strictest attention to all the circum- 
stances of the place and the times. It is impossible to im- 
part this conviction to my readers in a paragraph ; the na- 
ture of the case does not admit of it ; it is the result of a 
thousand little facts, which it would be difficult to detach 
from the general narrative, and which considered separately 
might seem frivolous and fanciful We close the pages of 
Josephus with the feeling that we have been reading of a 
country, which, for many years before its final (all, had 
been the scene of miserable anarchy and confusion. Eve- 
rywhere we meet with open acts of petty violence, or the 
secret workings of plots, conspiracies, and fiauds ; — the laws 
ineffectual, or very partially observed, and very wretchedly 
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administered ;•— oppression on the part of the rulers; 
amongst the people, faction, discontent, seditions, tmnults ; 
— robbers infesting the very streets, and most public places 
(si resort, wandering about in arms, thirsting for blood no 
less than spoil, assembling in troops to the dismay of the 
more peaceable citizens, and with difficulty put down by 
military force ; — society, in fact, altogether out of joint. 
Such would be our view of the condition of Judtea, as cd- 
lected from Joeephus. 

Now let us turn to the New Testament, which, without 
professing to treat about Judaea at all, nevertheless by glimp- 
ses, by notices scattered, uncombined, never intended for 
such a purpose, actually conveys to us the very counterpart 
of the picture in Joeephus. For instance, let us observe the 
character of the parables ; stories evidently in many cases, 
and probably in most cases, taken from passing events, and 
adapted to the occasions on which they were delivered. In 
how many may be traced scenes of disorder, of rapine, of 
craft, of injustice, as if such scenes were but too familiar to 
the experience of those to whom they were addressed! 
We hear of a " man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and falling among thieves, which stripped him of his rai- 
ment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead." (Luke x. 30.) Of another, who [danted a vine- 
yard, and sent his servants to receive the fruits : but the 
'^ husbandmen took those servants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another.'^ (Matth. xxi. 35.) Of a 
''judge which feared not God nor regarded man," and who 
avenged the widow only '^ lest by her continual coming 
she should weary him." (Luke xviii. 2.) Of a steward 
'' who was accused unto the rich man of having wasted his 
goods," and who, by taking further liberties with his mas- 
ter's property, secured himself a retreat into the houses of 
his lord's debtors, " when he should be put out of the stew- 
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ardsbip." (Luke xri. 1.) Of << the coming of the Son of 
man, like that of a thief in the night," whoae approach waa 
to be watched, if the master would ^' not suffer his house to 
be broken up." (Matth. xziv. 43.) Of a << kingdom divided 
against itself being brought to desolation." Of a ^ city or 
house divided against itself not being aUe to stand." (Matth. 
jdL 26.) Of the necessity of << binding the stnmg man" be- 
fore ^entering into his house and spmling his goods." 
(Matth. xii. 29.) Of the folly of " laying up for ourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves breakthrough and steal" (Matt vL 19.) 
Of the enemy who had maliciously sown tares amongst his 
neighbor's wheat, ^and went his way." {Matth. xiiL 25.) 
Of the man who found a treasure in another's field, and 
cunningly sold all that he had, and <' bought that field." 
(xiii. 44.) These instances may suffice. Neither is it to 
the parables only that we must look for our proo6. Many 
histodcal incidents in the Gospels and Acts speak the same 
language. Thus when Jesus would " have entered into a 
village of the Samaritans," they would not receive him, 
upon which his disciples, James and John, who no doubt 
partook in the temper of the times, proposed <' that fire should 
be commanded to come down from heaven and consume 
them.'* (Luke ix. 62.) Again, when Jesus had dBTended 
the people of Nazareth by his preaching, they made no 
scruple " of rising up and thrusting him out of the city, and 
leading him unto the brow of the hill whereon the city was 
built, that they might cast him down headbng," (Luke iv. 
19) ; and, on another occasicm, after he had been speaking 
in the temple at Jerusalem, '< the Jews took up stones to 
stooe him," but he ^ escaped out of their hand." (John x. 
81.) Again, we are told of certain ^ Galilasans whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices." (Luke xiii. 1.) 
And when our Lord was at last seized, it was <' by a great 
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raoltitude with swords and staves," (Matth. xxvi. 47,) as 
in a country where nothing but brute force could avail to 
carry a warrant into execution. So again, Barabbas, whom 
the Jews would have released instead of Jesus, was one 
'^ who lay bound with them that had made insurrection 
with him, who had committed murder in the insurrection." 
(Hark XV. 7.) And when he was at length crucified, it 
was between two thieves. 

Let us trace the times somewhat further, and we shall 
discover no amendment, but rather the contrary ; as we 
learn from Josephus was the case on the nearer approach 
to the breaking out of the war. Thus Stephen is tumuitu* 
ously stoned to death. (Acts viii. 68.) And ^Saul made 
havoc of the church, entering into every house, and taking 
men and women, committed them to prison." (viii. 3.) But 
when Saul's own turn came that he should be persecuted, 
what a continued scene of violence and outrage is presented 
to us ! Turn we to the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd chapters of 
the Acts. It might be Josephus that is speaking in tbem« 
Paul, on his coming to Jerusalem, is obliged to have re- 
course to a stratagem to conciliate the people, because ^ the 
multitude would needs come together, for they would hear 
that he was come." Still it was in vain. A hue and cry 
is raised against him by a few persons who had known him 
in Asia, and forthwith ^all the city is moved, and the peo* 
pie run together and take Paul, and draw him out of the 
temple." The Roman garrison gets unler arras and hastr 
ens to rescue Paul : but still is it needful that ^ he be bociM 
of the soldiers, for the violence of the people.'' He makee 
his defence. They, however, "cry out, and cast off their 
dothes, and throw dust in the air." He is brought before 
the council, and the high-priest commands them that slani 
by him to strike him on the mouth." He now, with much 
dexterity, divides his enemies, by declaring himself a Phar* 
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iiee and a believer in the resurreccion. This was enough 
lo set them again at strife ; for then theie arose a dissen- 
sion between the Pharisees and Sadducees, — and such was 
its fury, that '< the captain, fearing Paul should be pulled 
in pieces by them, commands his soldiers to go down and 
take him by force from among them.'' No sooner is he 
rescued from the multitude, than forty persons and moce 
*' bind themselves by a curse to kill him" when he should 
be next brought before the council Intelligence of this 
plot, however, is conveyed to the captain of the guard, who 
determines to send him to Cssarea, to Felix the governor. 
The escort necessary to attend this single prisoner to his 
[dace of destination is no less than four hundred and sev* 
enty men, horse and foot, and, as a further measure <rf 
safety and precaution, they are ordered to set out at the 
third hour of the night All these things, I say, are in 
strict agreement with the state of Judaea as it is represented 
by Josephus. And it might be added, that independently 
of such consideration, an argument for the truth of the 
Gospek and Acts results from the harmony upon this point 
which prevails throughout them all : a circumstance which 
I might have dwelt upon in the former section, but which 
it will be enough to have noticed here. 

But further, a perusal of the writings of Joeef^us leaves 
another impression upon our minds that there totis a very 
considerable intercourse betioeen Judaa and Rome. To 
Rome we find causes and litigations very constantly re- 
fured — thither are the Jews perpetually resorting in search 
of titles and offices — there it is that they make known their 
grievances, explain their errors, supplicate pardons, set forth 
their claims to favor, and return their thanks. Neither are 
there wanting passages in the New Testament which 
would lead us to the same conclusion; rather however 
casually, by allusion, by an expression incidentally pre- 
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seating itself, than by any direct coromunication on the 
subject Hence may we discover, for instance, the pro- 
priety of that phrase so often occurring in the parables and 
elsewhere, of racn going for various purposes " into a far 
country.^ 

Thus we read that *^ the Son of man is as a man taking 
a, far journey f who left his house and gave authority to 
his servants, and to every man his work, and commanded 
the porter to watch." (Mark xiii. 34.) And again, that a 
certain nobleman went into a far country to receive for 
himself a kingdom^ and to return. (Luke xix. 12.) And 
again, that the prodigal son, << gathered all together, and 
took Ym journey into a far country, and there wasted his 
substance in riotous living." (Luke xv. 13). And again, 
that "a certain househidder planted a vineyard, and hedged 
it round about, and digged a winepress in it, and built a 
tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country. ^^ (Bfatth. zxi. 33.) Moreover, it is probable that 
this political relationship of Judaea to Rome, the seat of 
government, from whence all the honors and gainful posts 
were distributed, suggested the use of those metaphors, 
which abound in the New Testament, of the '' kingdom of 
heaven," of "seeking the kingdom of heaven," of "giving 
the kingdom of heaven," and the like. All I mean tq 
affirm is this, that such allusions and such figures of speech 
would very naturally present themselves to a Teacher sit- 
uated as the Gospel represents Jesus to have been — and 
therefore go to (nrove that such representation is the truth. 



II. 

Matth. ii. 3.— "When Herod the king had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 
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And when he bad gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, he dmnanded of tfaein 
where Christ should be bom." 

Nor was he yet satisfied ; for be ^^ privily called the 
wise men, and inquired of them diligently what time the 
star appeared" (ver. 7.) And when they did not return 
from Bethlehem, as he expected, he seems to have been 
still more apprehensive, '^ exceeding wroth." (ver. 16.) 

Such a transaction as this is perfectly agieeable to the 
character ot Herod, as we may gather it from Josephus. 
He was always in fear for the stability of his throne, mad 
anxious to pry into futurity that he might discover whether 
it was likely to endure. 

Thus we read in Josephus of a certain Elswne, Manahen 
l^ name, who had foretold, whilst Herod was yet a boy, 
thaw he was destined to be a king. Accordingly, ^' when 
he was aaually advanced to that c^gnity, and in the plen- 
itude of his power, he sent for Manahem and inquired ^ 
him h&w long he should reign ? Manahem did not tell 
him the precise period. Whereupon be questioned him 
further, whether he should reign ten years or not? He re- 
plied, Yes, twenty, nay, thirty years ; but he did not as- 
sign a limit to the continuance <tf his empire. With these 
answers Herod was satisfied, and giving Manahem his 
hand, dismissed him, and from that time he never ceased 
to honor all the Essenes." (Antiq. xv. 20. } 6.) 



III. 

Matth. ii. 22. — '< But when he heard that Archelaus did 
reign in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he 
was afitiitf to go thither." 
On the death of Herod, Joseph was commanded to re- 
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turn to the land of Israel, and " he arose and took the 
young child" and went. However, before he began his 
journey, or whilst he was yet in the way, he was told that 
Archelaus did reign in Judasa in the room of his iather 
Herod *, on which he was afraid to go thither. Archelaus, 
therefore, must have been notorious for Ins cruelty (it 
should seem) very soon indeed after canting to his throne. 
Nothing short of this could account for the sudden resolu- 
tion of Joseph to avoid him with so much speed. 

Now it is remarkable enough, that at the very first 
passover cffter Herod! s deaths even before Archelaus had 
yet had time to set out for Rome to obtain the ratifica- 
tion of his authority from the emperor, he was guilty of an 
1^ of outrage and Uoodshed, under circumstances above 
aU others fitted to make it genemlly and immediately 
known. One of the last deeds of his father, Hei^od, had 
been to put to death Judas and Matthias, two persons who 
had instigated some young men to pull down a gdden 
eagle, which Herod had fixed over thi> gate of the Temple, 
contrary, as they conceived, to the law of Moses. The 
hapless fate of these martyrs to the law excited great com- 
miseration at the Passover which ensued. The parties, 
however, who uttered their lamentations aloud were 
silenced by Archelaus, the new king, in the following 
manner : — 

'< He sent otit alt the troops against them, and ordered 
the horsemen to prevent those who had their tents outside 
the Temple from rendeHng assistance to those who were 
within it, and to put to death such as might escape from 
the foot. The cavalry slew nearly three thousand men, 
the rest betook themselves for safety to (he neighboring 
awantains. Then Archelaus commanded proclamation to 
be made, that they should all retire to their own homes. 

29 
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So they went away, and l^ the festival out of fear lest 
sofnewhat worse should enstie.^ (Antiq. xvii. 9. § 3.) 

We must bear in mind, that at the Passover Jews from 
all parts of the world were assembled ; so that any event 
which occurred at Jerusalem during that great feast would 
be speedily reported on their retunl to the countries where 
they dwelt Such a massacre, therefore, at such a season, 
would at once stamp the chsuracter of Archelaus. The 
fear of him would naturally enough spread itself wherever 
a Jew, was to be found ; and, in &ct, so well remembered 
was this first essay at governing the people, that several 
years afterwards it ¥ras brought against him with great 
effect on his appearance be£Dre Caesar at Rome. 

It is the more probable that this act of crudty inq>ired 
Joseph widi his dread of Archelaus, because that prince 
could not have been much known before he came to the 
throne, never having had any public employment, or, in- 
deed, future destination, like his half-brother, Antipater, 
whereby he might have discovered himself to the nation 
at large.^ 



IV. 

Matth. xvii. 24. — <<And when they were come to Caper- 
naum, they that received tribuU-manejf came to 
Peter, and said. Doth not your roaster pay tribute ? 
He saith. Yes." 
The word which is translated tribute-money is in the 
original ^^the didrachma,^^ of which indeed notice is given 
in the margin of our Version ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that this tax seems not to have been designated by any 

1 Lardner briefly aflodM to thu traoMCtion, Iral hai not in^ 
his aignment^yol. i. p. 14, 9n>, ed. 
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general name, such for instance as tribute, custom, Ac^ 
but actually had the specific appellation of '' the didrachr 
maP Thus Josephus writes : " Nisibis too is a city sur- 
rounded by the same river (the Euphrates) ; wherefore the 
Jews, trusting to the nature of its position, deposited there 
the didrachma, which it is customary for each individual 
to pay to God ; as well as their other oflferings." — (Antiq. 
xviii. la i 1.) 

There is something which indicates veracity in the 
Evangelist, to be correct in a trifle like this. He makes 
no mistake in the sum paid to the Temple, nor does he 
express himself by a general term, such as would have 
concealed his ignoranee, but hits upon the exact payment 
that was made, and the name that was given it 

It may be added, that St. Matthew uses the word 
didrachma without the smallest explanation, which is not 
the case, as we have seen, with Josephus ; yet the argu- 
ment of Jesus which follows would be quite unintdligible 
to those who did not know for whose service ihia tribute- 
money was paid. It is evident, therefore, that the Evan- 
list thought there could be no obscurity in the term; that 
it was much too familiar with his readers to need a com- 
ment Now the use of it probably ceased with the des- 
truction of the Temple ; after which but few years would 
elapse before some interpretation would be necessary, more 
eqiecially as the term itself does not in the least imply the 
nature of the tax, but only its individual amount The 
undesigned omission of everything of this kind, on the 
part of St Matthew, pretty clearly proves the Gospel to 
have been written before the Tem^e was destroyed. 
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Matth. xxii. 23.— " The same day came to him the Sad- 
ducees, which say thai there is no resurrection, and 
asked him," &c. 

It is very unusual to find in St. Matthew a paragraph 
like this, explanatory of Jewish opinions or practices. In 
general it is quite charaoteristic of him, and a circttmstance 
which distinguishes him from the other Evangelists^ that 
he presumes upon his readers being perfectly familiar with 
Judsa and all that pertains to it. St Mark, in treating 
the same subjects, is generally found to enlarge upon tbem 
much more, as though conscious that be had those to deal 
with who were not thoroughly conversant with Jewish 
affidrs. 

Compare the following parallel passages in these two 
Evangelists. 

Matth. ix. 14. — <' Then came to him the disciples of 
John, saying, Why do we aod the Pharisees fost oft, but 
thy disciples fost not ?" 

Mark it. 18.^" And the disciples ef John ofnd of the 
Pharisees nsed to fast : and they come and say unto him, 
Why do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fost, 
but thy disciples fast not ?" 

Mattii. XV. 1. — " Th«^ came to Jesus Scribes and Phar- 
isees, which were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy dis- 
ciples tran^ess the tradition of the Elders ? for they wash 
not their hands when they eat bread. But he answered 
and said unto them," 4&c 

Mark vii. — " Then came together unto him the Phari- 
sees, and certain of the Scribes, which came from Jerusa- 
lem. And when they saw some of his disciples eat bread 
with defiled, that is to say, with unwashen hands, they 
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found fault. For the Pharisees, and aU the Jewsyexcept 
they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradUum 
of the Elders. And when they come from the market, 
except they wash, they eat not. And many other things 
there be, which they have received to hold, as the wash- 
ing of cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables. 
Then the Pharisees and Scribes asked him, Why walk not 
thy disciples according to the tradition of the EldeiSj but 
eat bread with unwashen hands 7^ &^. 

Matth. xxvii. 62. — '^ Now the next day that Mowed the 
day of the Preparation, the Chief Priests and Phaziseet 
came together," &c 

Mark xv. 42. — " And now when the even was come, be- 
cause it was the Preparation, that is, the day before the 
Sabbath," &c. 

These examples (to which many more might be added) 
may sufSce to show the manner of St. Matthew as com- 
pared with that of another of the Evangelists ; that it 
dealt little in explanation. How then does it happen that 
in the instance before us he deviates from his ordinary, al- 
most his uniform, practice ; and whikt writing for Jews, 
thinks it necessary to inform them of so notorious a tenet 
of the Sadducees (for such we might suppose it) as their 
disbeUef in a resurrection? Would not his Jewish readers 
have known at once, and on the mere mention of the name 
of this sect, that he was speaking of persons who denied 
that doctrine ? 

Let us turn to Josephus, (Antiq. xviiL 1. i 4,) and we 
shall find him throwing some light upon our inquiry. 

" The doctrine of the Sadducees is, that the soul and 
body perish together. The law is aU that they are eott- 
cemed to observe. They consider it commendable to con- 
trovert the opinions of masters ftven of their own school 
of philosophy. This doctrine, however, has not many 

29* 
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foWnoers^f btU those persons of the highest rank — next 
to nothing of public business falls into their hands.^ 
Thus, we see, it was very possible for the peo(^ of Judaea, 
though well acquainted with most of the local peculiarities 
of their country, to be ignorant, or at least, ili-mformed, of 
the dogmas of a sect, insignificant in numbers, removed 
from them by station, and seldom or never brought into 
contact with them by office ; and therefore that St. Matthew 
was not wasting words, when he explained in this instance, 
though in so many other instances he had withheld ex- 
planation.1 



VI, 



Matth. xzvi. 6.— '< But they said, Not on the feast day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people*^ 

I HAVE already alluded to the insubordinate conditioii 
of Judcea in general, about the period of our Lord's min- 
istry. We have here an example ctf the feverish and irri- 
table state of the capital itself, in particular, during the 
feast of the Passover. 

*' The feast of the Passover," says Josephus, (who re- 
lates an event that happened some few years after Christ's 
death,) << being at hand, wherein it is our custom to use 
unleavened bread, and a great multitude being drawn to- 
gether from all parts to the feast, Cumanus (the governor) 
fearing that some disturbance might fail out amongst 
them, commands one cohort of soldiers to arm themselves 
and stand in the porticoes of the Temple^ to suppress 
any riot tthieh might occur ; and this precaution the 

1 See Hiig*i Introdudioii to tlie New TeetaiMUfc, Vol. ii. p. 7. TnadtL- 
tion bgr the Rer. D. G. Wait 
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gnavemors of JudtMi before him had adopted}' — (Antiq. 
XX. 4. § 3.) 

In spite, however, of these prudent measures, a tumult 
arose on Uiis yery oceasion, in which, according to Jose* 
phus, twenty thousand Jews perished. 



VII. 

Bfark t. 1. — '' And they came over unto the other ride of 

the sea, into the country of the OadareneSj" &c. 
11. — ''Now there were nigh unto the mountains many 
swine feeding. 

Qerk it might at &st seem that St Mark had been 
betrayed into an oversight — ^for since swine were held in 
abhorrence by the Jews as unclean, how (it might be 
asked) did it happen that a herd of them were feeding on 
the side of the sea of Tiberias f 

The objection, however, only serves to prove yet more 
the accuracy of the Evangelist, and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the local circumstances of Judea ; for on turning 
to Josephus, {Antiq. xvii. 13. § 4,) we find that " Tunis 
Stratonis, and Sebaste, and Joppa, and Jerusalem, were 
made subject to Archelaus, but that Gaza, Oadara^ and 
Hippos, being Chrecian cities^ were ann^ed by Caesar to 
Sjrria." This fact, therefore, is enough to account for 
swine being found amongst the GhLdarenes. 



VIII. 

Mark vi. 21. — ^'^ And when a convenient day was come, 
that Herod on his birth-day made a supper to his 
hrds, high captains, and chief estates of Chililee ; 
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and whea the daughter of the said Herodias cafl»e m, 
and danced," ice. 
It k curious and worthy of remark, that a feasti under 
exactly similar circumstances, is incidentally described by 
Joseph us, as made by Herod, the brother of Herodias, and 
successor of this prince in his government ^^ Having 
made a feast on his hirth-day^ (writes Joeephus,) v)hen 
ail under his command partook of the mirth^ he sent 
for Silas," (an c^cer whom he had cast into prison for 
taking Itbertiee with him,) and ^ offered him his freedom 
and a seat at the banquet" (Antiq. xk. 7. § 1.) This, I 
s^y, is a coincidence worth notice, because it provce that 
these birth-day feasts were observed in the family of 
Herod, and that it was customary to assemble the officers 
of government to share in them. 



IX. 

M^k xiv. 13. — " And he sendeth forth two of his disciples, 

and saith unto them, Go ye into the city, and there 

shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water : 

follow him. And wheresoever he shall go in, say ye 

to the goodman of the bouse^ The Master saith. 

Where is the guest-diamber^ where IshaU eat the 

Passover with my disciples ?'^ 

When Cestius wished to inform Nero of thenumbeia 

which attended the Passover at Jerusalem, he counted the 

victims, and allowed ten persons to each head, " because a 

company not less than ten belong to every sacrifice, (for it 

is not lawful for them to feast singly by themselves,) and 

many are tweniy in company.^-r-BelL Ji|d. c. vL 9, § 3, 

Accordingly, the Gospel narrative ip in strict oonfpvmity 
with this custom. When Christ goi^ up to J^rusakon to 
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attend the Passover for the last time, he is not described 
as ninning the chance of hospitality in the houses of any 
ijf his friends, because, on this occasion, the parties would 
be made up^ and the addition of thirteen guests might be 
inconvenient, but he sends forth beforehand, from Bethany, 
most probably, two of his disciples to the city, with orders 
to engage a room, (a precaution very necessary where so 
many companies would be seeking accommodation,) and 
there eats the Passover with his followers, a party of thir- 
teen, which it appears was about the usual number.' 



Luke ii. 42. — ^' And ^hen he was twdve years Mj they 
went up to Jerusalem, aftar the custom of the feast^ 

I AM aware that commentators upon this text quote the 
Rabbins, to show that children of twelve years old amongst 
the Jews were considered to be entering the estate of man- 
hood, (see Wetstein,) and that on this account it was that 
Jesus was taken at that age to the Passover. Such may 
be the true interpretation of the passage. I cannot, bow- 
ever, forbear offering a conjecture which occurred to me 
in reading the history of Archelaus. 

The birth of Christ probably preceded the death of Herod 
by a year and a half or thereabout (See Lardner, YoL i. 
p. 352. 8vo. edit) Archelaus succeeded Herod, and gov- 
erned the country, it should seem, about ten years, <* In 
the tenth year of Archelaus* reign the chief governors 
among the Jews and Samaritans, unable any longer to en- 
dure his crudty and tyranny, accused him before Caesar." 
Cffisar upon this sent for him to Rome, and " as soon as he 

1 See Whistoii'i Note open Joseph. E J. y|^ 9. 3. 
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came to Rome, when the Emperor had heard his accusers, 
and his defence, he banished him to Yienne in France, and 
confiscated his goods." — Antiq. xviL c. 15. The removal, 
therefore, of this obnoxious governor, appears to have been 
eflfected in our Lord's twelfth year. Might not this circum- 
stance account for the parents of the child Jesus venturing 
to take him to Jerusalem at the Passover when he was 
twelve years old, and not before? It was only because 
'' Archelaus reigned in Judaea in the room of his &ther 
Herod," that Joseph was afraid to go thither on his return 
from Egypt ; influenced not merely by motives of personal 
safety, but by the consideration that the same jealousy 
which had urged Herod to take away the young child's 
life, might also {Prevail with his successor ; for we do not 
find that any fears about himself or Mary withheld him 
from subsequently going to the Passover even during the 
reign of Archelaus, since it is recorded that '' they went ev- 
ery year." I submit it, therefore, to my readers' decision, 
whether the same apprehensions for the life of the infant 
Jesus, which prevented Joseph from taking him into Judaea, 
on hearing that Archelaus was king, did not, very proba- 
bly, prevent him from taking him up to Jerusalem till he 
heard that Archelaus was deposed ? 



XI. 



Luke vi. 13. — '' And when it was day, he called unto him 
his disciples ; and of them he chose twelve, whom also 
he named Apostles." 

X. 1.^ — '' After these things the Lord appointed other seventy 

also, and sent them two and two before his face," &c. 

There is something in the selection of these numbers 

which indicates veradty in the narrative. They were, on 
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several accounts, favorite numbers amongst the Jews ; the 
one (to name no other reason) being that of the Tribes, the 
other (taken roundly) that of the Elders. Accordingly we 
read in Joseph us, that Varus, who held a post in the gov^ 
emment under Agrippa, '' called to him twelve Jews of 
Csesarea, of the best character, and ordered them to go to 
Ecbatana, and bear this message to their countrymen who 
dwelt there : ' Varus hath heard that you intend to march 
against the king ; but not believing the report he bath sent 
us to persuade you to lay down your arms, counting such 
compliance to be a sign that he did well not to give credit 
to those who so spake concerning you."* "He also en- 
joined those Jews of Ecbatana to send seventy of their prtn* 
cipal men to make a defence for them touching the accu- 
sation laid against them. So when the /t(7e2v6 messengers 
came to their countrymen at Ecbatana, and found that 
they had no'designs of innovation at all, they persuaded 
them to send the seventy also. Then went these seventy 
down to Ceesarea together with the twelve ambassadors.*' 
— (Life of Josephus, § 11). 

This is a very slight matter to be sure, but it is still 
something to find the subordinate parts of a history in 
strict keeping with the habits of the people and of the age 
to which it professes to belong. The Evangelist might 
have fixed upon any other indifierent number for the Apos- 
tles and first Disciples of Jesus, without thereby incurring 
any impeachment of a want of veracity ; and therefore it 
is the more satisfactory to discover marks of truth, where 
the absence of such marks would not have occasioned the 
least suspicion of falsehood. 
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XII. 

Lulce vii. 1. — << Now whai be had ended all these sayings 
in the audi^ice of the people^ he entered into Caper- 
naum." 
11. — <' And it oame to pass the day after, that he w^t into 
a city called Nain ; and mahy of his disciples weoC 
with him, and much people." 
Jesus comes to Capernaum — he goes on to Nain — ^fiune 
precedes him as he approaches Judssa — ^he arrives in the 
neighborhood of the Baptist — ^he travels stilL further south 
to the vicinity of the Hdy City, near which the Magdalen 
dwelt — St Luke, therefore, it will be perceived, is here de- 
scribing a journey of Jesus fr(Mn Galilee to Jerusalem. 

Now let us hear Joeephus (Antiq. xx. 5. § 1) : '< A quar- 
rel sprung up between the Samaritans and the Jews, and 
this was the cause of it The Galileans, when they re- 
sorted to the Holy City at the feasts, had to pass through 
the country of the Samaritans. Now it. happened that 
certain inhabitants of a place m the road, Nain by name^ 
situated on the borders of Samaria and the Great Plain, 
rose upon them and slew many."' 

Jesus, therefore, in this tus journey southwards, (a jour- 
ney, be it observed, which the Evangelist does not formally 
lay down, but the general direction of which we gather 
from an incident or two occurring in the course of it, and 
from the point to which it tended,) Jesus in this his jour- 
ney is found to come to a city wliich^ it appears, did actu- 
ally lie in the way of those who travelled from Galilee to 

> Hndion leadi ffcS/iiK VtvAlai Xfyo^i^, inctead of Notf, the common read- 
ing ; but fee Hug^i Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. i. p. S3, (tiana- 
lation), where the coincidence is raggeited, and the reasons given fiir abid- 
ing bj the ordinary text 
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Jerusalem. Tbis is as it should be. A part of the story is 
certainly matter of fact. There is every reason to believe 
the Evangelist when he says that Jesus " went into a city 
called Nain." What reason is there to disbelieve him when 
he goes on to say, that he met a dead man at the gate; 
that he touched the bier ; bade the young man arise ; and 
that the dead sat up and spake ? 



XIII. 

Luke xxiii. 6. — '' When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked 
whether the man were a Gralilsean. And as soon as 
he knew that he belonged unto Herod's jurisdiction 
he sent him to Herod, who himself also v>ca at Jem- 
S€Uem at that time.^ 
The fair inference from this last clause is, that Jerusa- 
lem was not the common place of abode either of Herad 
or Pilate. Such is certainly the force of the emphatic ex- 
pression, ''who himself also was at Jerusalem at that 
time," applied, as it is, directly to Herod, but with a refer- 
ence to the person of whom mention had been made in 
the former part of the sentence. The more circuitous this 
insinuation is, the stronger does it make for the argument 
Now that Herod did not reside at Jerusalem, may be in- 
ferred from the following passage in Joeephus. 

" This king" (says he, meaning the Herod who killed 
James, the brother of John, Acts xii.) '' was not at all like 
that Herod who reigned be/ore him, (meaning the Herod 
to whom Christ was sent by Pilate,) for the latter was 
stern and severe in his punishments, and had no mercy on 
those he hated: confessedly better disposed towards the 
Greeks than the Jews : accordingly, of the cities of the 
strangers, some he beautified at his own expense with 

30 
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batbs and theatres, and others with temples and corridors ; 
but upon no Jewish city did he bestow the smallesC dec<Nra- 
tion or the roost trifling present Whereas the latter Herod 
(Agrippa) was of a mild and gentle disposition, and good 
to all men. To strangers be was beneficent, but yet more 
kind to the Jews, his countrymen, with whom he sjrmpa- 
thized in all their troubles. He took pleasure therefore in 
constantly living at Jerusalem, and strictly observed all 
the customs of his nation." — Andq. xix. 7. } 3. Thus 
does it appear from the Jewish historian, that the Herod 
of the Acts was a contrast to the Herod in question, inas- 
much as he loved the Jews that dtoelt at Jerusalem. Nor 
is St Luke less accurate in representing PikUe to have 
been not resident at Jerusalem. Csesarea seems to have 
been the place of abode of the Roman governors of Judna 
in general. (See Antiq. xviii. 4. i 1. — ^xx. 4. § 4.) Of 
Pilate it certainly was ; for when the Jews had to com- 
plain to him of the profanation which had been oflbr^ to 
their Temple by the introduction of Caesar's image into it, 
it was to Ceesarea that they carried their remonstrance. 
(Bell Jud. II. c. 9. § 2.) 

It was probably the business of the Passover which 
had brought Pilate to Jerusalem for a few days, the pres- 
ence of the Governor being never more needful in the 
capital than on such an occa^on. 



XIV. 

John iv. 16. — " The woman saith unto him, Sir, give me 
this water, that I thirst not, neither come hitlier to 
draw." 
It seems, therefore, that there was no water in Sychar, 

and that the inhabitants had to come to this well to draw. 
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Most likely it was at some little distance from the town, 
for the woman speaks of the labor of fetching the water 
as considerable ; and Jesus stopped short X)f the town at 
the well, because he ''was wearied with his journey," 
whilst his disciples went on to buy bread. 

Now, on the breaking out of the war with the Romans, 
some of the Samaritans assembled on Mount Gerizim, 
close to the feet of which (be it observed) was the city 
of Sychar placed.^ Upon this, Vespasian determined to 
put some troops in motion against them. '' For although 
all Samaria was provided with garrisons, yet did the num- 
ber and evil spirit of those who had come together at 
Mount Gerizim give ground for apprehension; therefore 
he sent Cerealis, the commander of the fifth Legion, with 
six hundred horse, and three thousand foot Not thinking 
it safe, however, to go up the mountain and give them 
battle, because many of the enemy were on the h^her 
ground, he encompassed all the , circuit (^niaifeiap) of the 
mountain with his army, and watched them all that day. 
But it came to pass, that whilst the Samaritans were 
now without water^ a terrible heat came on, for it was 
summer, and the people were unprovided with necessaries, 
so that some of them died of thirst that same dof^ 
and many others, preferring slavery to such a death, fled 
to the Romans."— Ben. Jud. in. 7. § 32. 

The troops of Cerealis, no doubt, cut them off firom the 
well of Sychar, which we perceive, from St. John, was the 
place to which the neighborhood were compelled to resort. 
This is the more likely, inasmuch as the soldiers of the 
Roman general do not appear to have suflbred from thicst 
at aD on this occasicm. 
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XV. 

John xiz. 13. — '' When Pilate therefore heard that aaying, 
he brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judg- 
ment-seat in a place that is called the Pavement.^^ 

According to St. John, therefore, (he being the only 
one of the Evangelists who mentions this incident,) Pilate 
comes out of his own hall to his judgment-seat on the 
Pavement. The hall and the Pavemeni then were near 
or contiguous. 

Now let us turn to Josephus. ''The City was strength- 
ened by the palace in which he (Herod) dwelt, and the 
Temple by the fortifications attached to the bastion called 
Antonia." — (Antiq. rv. 8; J 5.) Hence we conclude that 
the Temple was near the Castle of Antonia. 

" On the western side of the court (of the Temple) were 
four gates, one looking to the palace,^* (Antiq. xv. 11. 
h 6.) Hence we conclude that the Temple was near the 
palace of Herod. Therefore the palace was near the 
Castle of Antonia. 

But if Pilate's hall was a part of the palace, as it was, 
(that being the residence of the Roman governor when he 
was at Jerusalem,) then Pilate's hall was near the Castle 
of Antonia. 

Here let us pause a moment, and direct our attention to 
a passage in the Jewish War, (vi. 1. } 8,) where Josephus 
records the prowess of a centurion in the Roman army, 
Julianas by name, in an assauH ispoti Jerusalem. 

" This man had posted himself near Tittis, at the Casile 
of Antonia, when observing that the Romans were giving 
way, and defending themselves but indifierehtly, he rushed 
forward and drove back the victorious Jews to the corner 
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of the iDner Temple, single-handed, for the whole multi- 
tude fled before hiro, scarcely believing such strength and 
spirit to belong to a mere mortal. But he, dashing through 
the crowd, smote them on every sidef as many as he could 
lay hands upon. It was a sight which struck Caesar with 
astonishment, and seemed terrific to all. Nevertheless his 
fate overtook him, as how could it be otherwise, unless he 
had been nK>re than man ; for having many sharp naik in 
his shoes, after the soldier's fashion, he slipped as he was 
running upon the Pavement, (xard Aidoar^titov,) and fell 
upon his back. The clatter of his arms caused the fugi- 
tives to turn about : and now a cry was set up by the 
Romans in the Castle of Anioniai, who were in alarm for 
the man." 

Frofn this passage it appears that a pavement was near 
the Castle of Antonia ; but we have already seen that the 
Castle of Antonia was near the palace, (or Pilate's hall :) 
therefore this pavement was near Pilate's hall. This then 
is proved from Josephus, though very circuitously, which 
is not the worse, that very near Pilate's residence a pave- 
ment {AidoaT(f6Tog,) there was ; that it gave its came to 
that spot is not proved, yet nothing can be more probable 
than that it did ; and consequently nothing more probable 
than that St. John is speaking with truth and accuracy 
when be makes Pilate bring Jesus forth and sit down in 
his judgment-seat in a place called the Pavements 

XVI. 

John xix. 16.—" The chief priests answered, We have no 
king but C(Bsary 
Although the Roman emperors never took the title of 

> See Hoff'i Intiod. to the New Teetoment, Vol. i. p. 18. 
30* 
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kings,' yet it appear^ from Josephas that thoy were so 
caUed by the Jews ; and in further accordance with the 
writers of the New Testament, that historian commonly 
employs the term CksBsar, as sufficient lo designate the 
reigning prince. Thus, when speaking of Titus, he says, 
^' many did not so much as know that the king' was in 
any danger." And again, shortly after, ^ the enemy in- 
deed made a great shout at the boldneaB of CdMOTy and 
exhorted one another to rush upon him." — (BelL Jud. f. 
2. J 2.) 

This is a curious coincidence in popular phraseolpgy, 
and such as bespeaks the writers of the New Testament 
to have been familiar ^th the scenes th^ describe, and 
the parties they introduce. 



XVII. 

Acts iii 1, 2, — *' Now Peter and John went up together 
into the Temple at the hour of prayer, being the ninth 
hour. And a certain man lame from his mother's 
womb was carried, whom they laid daily at the gate 
of the Temple which is called Beautiful^ to ask alms 
of them that entered into the Temple." 
Pbter recovers the cripple. The &me of his miracu- 
lous cure IS iofltaotly spread abroad. 

" And as the lame man which was healed held Peter 
and John, all the people ran together unto them in the 
parch thcU is called Sahman% greatly wondering." — 
(ver. 11.) 

There is a propriety in the loci^ties of this miiiKfe 
which is favorable to a belief in its truth. 
Josephus speaks of a great outer gate, (that id the 

> FdrtfaifTemarklamiDdeliledleWWilNi. 
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Porch,) " opting ioto the Court of th^ women on the 
Eastj and opposite to the gate of the Temple, in size sur- 
pasBiog the others, being fifty cubits high and forty wide; 
afid more finished in its decorations, by reason of the thick 
plates of silTer and gold which were upon it." — (Bell. Jud. 
V. § 3.) 

But in another passage of the same author we read as 
follows : — '' They persuaded the king (Agrippa) to restore 
the Efistern Porch. This was a porch of the outer 
Temple, situated upon the edge of a deep abyss, resting 
upon a wall four hundred cubits high, constructed of quad- 
rangular stones, quite white, each stone twenty cubits by 
six, the work of King Solomotij the original builder of the 
Temple." (Antiq. xx. 8. § 7.) Thus it appears that a 
gate, more highly ornamented than the rest, looked to the 
East ; that a porch, of which Solomon was the founder, 
kx)ked abo to the East ; that both, therefore, were on the 
same side of the Temple, and accordingly that it was very 
natural for the people, hearing that a cripple who usually 
lay at the Beautiful Gate, and who had been cured as he 
lay there, it was yery natural for them to run to Solomon^s 
Porchj to satisfy themselyes of the truth of the report^ 



XVIII. 

Acts ix. 36. — << Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple, 

named Tabitha, which by interpretation is called 

DorcasP 

It may be remarked, that Josephns who (like St Luke) 

wrote in Greek of things which happened in a country 

where Syriac was the common language, thinks fit to add 

I See Hof , Vol. i. p. 19. 
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a similar explanation when he alludes to this same proper 
name. 

" They sent one John, who was the roost bloody-minded 
of them all, to do that execution. This man was cUso 
called the son of Dorcas in the language of our c(mnr 
^ry."— (BeU. Jud. iv. 3. h 5.) 



XIX. 

Acts vi. 1. — "And in those days, when the number of the 

disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring 

of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 

widows were neglected in the daily ministration." 

In the first section I found an instance of consistency 

without design in this passage, on comparing it with the 

context ; I now find a second like instance, on comparing 

it with Josephus. It seems that when the disciples became 

more numerous, a jealousy began to discover itself between 

the Grecians and the Hebrews. The circumstance is 

casually mentioned by St Luke, as the accident which 

gave occasion to the appointment of deacons ; yet how 

strictly characteristic is it of the country and times in 

which it is said to have happened. 

" There was a disturbance at Csesarea^" writes Josephus, 
'' between the Jews and Syrians respecting the equal en- 
joyment of civil rights ; the Jews laying claim to prece- 
dence because Herod, who was a Jew, had founded the 
city : the Syrians, on the other hand, admitting this, but 
maintaining that CsBsarea was originally called the Tower 
of Straton, and did not then contain a single Jew."— 
(Antiq. xx. 7. § 7.) In the end the two parties broke (mi 
into open war. This was when Felix was governor. 
On one occasion, under Florus, we read of 20,000 Jews 
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perishitig at Csesarea by the hands of the Greek or Syrian 
part of the population. — (Bel. Jud. ii. 18. 1.) — And again, 
we are told that " fearful troubles prevailed throughout all 
Syria, each city dividing itself into two armies^ and the 
safety of the one consisted in forestalling the violence of 
the other. Thus the people passed their days in blood and 
their nights in terror." — (Bel. Jud. ii. 15. 2.) 

It is most improbable that the writer of the Acts, if he 
were making up a story, should have bethought himself 
of a circumstance at once so unimportant as this murmur- 
ing of the Grecians against the Hebrews, and yet so truly 
descriptive of the people where his scene was laid ? This 
little incident (the more trifling the better for our purpose) 
carries with it the strongest marks of truth ; and, like the 
single watch-word, is a voucher for the general honesty of 
the party that utters it. Indeed, the establishment of one 
fact may be thought in itself to entail the credibility of 
many more. If it be certain that there was a murmuring 
of the Grecians against the Hebrews because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration, then it is probable 
that there was a common fund out of which widows were 
maintained ; that many sold their possessions to contribute 
to this fund ; that it must have been a strong motive 
which could urge to such a disposal of their property : that 
no motive could be so likely as their conviction of the truth 
of Christianity ; and that such a conviction could spring 
out of nothing so surely as the evidence of miracles. I do 
not say that all these matters necessarily follow from the 
certainty of the first simple fact, but 1 say that admitting 
it, they all follow in a train of very natural consequence. 
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XX. 

Acts XXV. 13. — " And after certain days King Agrippa 
and Bernice came unto Ccbsarea to salute Festus.^ 

This Agrippa (Agrippa Minor) bad succeeded, by per- 
mission of Claudius, to the territories of his unele Herod ; 
at least, Trachonitas, Batanaea, and Abilene, were con- 
firmed to him. From this passage in the Acts it appears, 
as might be expected, that he was anxious to be well with 
the Roman Government, and accordingly that he lost no 
time in paying his req>ects to Festus, the new representa- 
tive of that Government in Judea* It is a singular and 
minute coincidence well worth our notice, that Josephus 
records instances of this same Agrippa's obsequiousness to 
Roman authorities, of precisely the same kind. <' About 
this time," says he, " King Agrippa went to Alesandria^ 
to salute Alexander f who had been sent by Nero to go/o- 
em Egf/pt:'^Bfil Jud. ii. 16. § 1.) 

And again, (what is yet more to our purpose,) we read, 
on another occasion, that Bernice accompanied Agrippa 
in one of these visits of ceremony ; for having appointed 
Varus to take care of their kingdom in their absence, " they 
wentto Berytus with the intention of meeting Oessius 
{Florusy) the Roman governor of JudcbaP — (Jos. Life, 
f 11.) 

This is a case singidarly parallel to that in the Acts : 
for Gessius Florus held the very same office, in the same 
country, as Felix. 

XXI. 

ActB XXV. 23. — ^< And on the morrow, wheq Agrippa was 
come, and Bemicej with great pomp, and was entered 
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into the place of hearing, with the chief captains and 
principal men of the city, at Festus* commandment 
Paul was brought forth." 
It might seem extraordinary that Bemice should be 
present on such an occasion — tht^t a woman should take 
any share in an affair, one would have supposed, foreign 
to her, and exclusively belonging to the other sex. But 
here again we have another proof of the veracity and ac- 
curacy of the sacred writings. For when Agrippa {the 
same Agrippa) endeavored to combat the spirit of rebel- 
lion which was beginning to show, itself amongst the Jews, 
and addressed them in that ftimous speech given in Jose- 
phus, which throws so much light on the power and pro- 
vincial polity of the Romans, he first of all ^^ placed his 
sister Bernice (the same Bemice) in a conspicuous situor 
tion, upon the house of the Asamonseans, which was above 
the gallery, at the passage to the upper city, where the 
bridge joined the Temple to the gallery f and then he 
spoke to the people. And when his oration was ended, we 
read that '< both he and his sister shed tears, and so re- 
pressed much violence in the multitude." — (Bel. Jud. ii. 
16. § 3.) 

There is another passage, occurring in the life of Jose- 
phus, which is no less valuable ; for it serves to show yet 
further the political importance of Bemice, and how much 
she was in the habit of acting with Agrippa on all public 
occasions. One Philip, who was governor of Gamala and 
the country about it, under Agrippa, had occasion to com- 
municate with the latter, probably on the subject of his 
escape from Jerusalem, where he had been recently in dan- 
ger, and of his return to his own station. The transaction 
ii thus described : — 

" He wrote to Agrippa and Bermce, and gave the let- 
ters to one of his freedmen to carry to Varus, who at that 
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time was procurator of the kingdom, which the sovereigns 
(i. e. the king and bis sister-wife) had intrusted him withal, 
while they were gone to Berytus to meet Gessius. When 
Varus had received these letters of Philip, and had learned 
that he was in safety, he was very uneasy at it, supposing 
that he should appear useless to the sovereigns {^aadsva^p) 
now Philip was come." (Josephus's Life, i 11.) 



XXII. 

Acts xxviii. 11, 12, 13. — " And after three ibonths we de- 
parted in a ship of Alexandria, which had wintered 
in the isle, whose sign was Castor and Pollux. And 
landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 
And from thence we fetched a compass, and came to 
Rhegium : and after one day the south wind blew, 
and ue came the next day to PuteolV^ 
PuTEOLj then, it should seem, was the destination of 
this vessel from Alexandria. Now, we may collect, from 
the independent testimony ol the Jewish historian, that 
this was the port of Italy to which ships from Egypt 
and the Levante in those times commonly sailed. Thus 
when Herod Agrippa went from Judaea to Rome, for the 
purpose of paying his court to Tiberias, and bettering his 
fortune, he directed his course first to Alexandria, for the 
sake of visiting a friend, and then crossing the Medi- 
terranean, he landed at Puteoli. (Antiq. xviii. 7. § 4.) 
Again, when Herod the Tetrarch, at the instigation of 
Herodias, undertook a voyage to Rome, to solicit from 
Caligula a higher title, which might put him upon a level 
with his brother-in-law, Herod Agrippa, the latter pursued 
him to Italy, and both of them (says Joeephus,) landed 
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cU DichcBarchia (Puteoli,) and found Caius at Bai». 
(Antiq. xviii. 8. § 2.) 

Take a third instance. Josephus had himself occasion, 
when a young man, to go to Rome. On his passage the 
vessel in which he sailed foundered, but a ship from Cyrene 
picked him up, together with eighty of his companions ; 
*• and, having safely arrived (says he) at DichcBarchia, 
which the Italians call Puteoli, I became acquainted with 
Aliturus,'' <fcc. (Josephus's Life, § 3.) 

In this last passage ihere is a singular resemblance to 
the circumstances of St. PabFs voyage. Josephus, though 
not going to Rome as a prisoner who had himself appealed 
from Felix to Caesar, was going to Rome on account of two 
friends, whom Felix thought proper to send to Cjesar's 
judgment-seat — he suffered shipwreck — he was forwarded 
by another vessel coming from Africa — and finally he 
landed at Puteoli. 



THE END. 
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